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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


THE ANCIENT COINAGE OF KASHMIR. 
WITH CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, PROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA ‘TO THE CON- 
QUEST OF THE COUNTRY BY THE MOGULS, 

By Lrvr, A. Cunninon amy, 
Banoat Evomnzens, Mem. Nus, Soo, or Loxvo. 


{Reed before the Numismatic Society, January 26, 1843,} 


‘Wien Mr. Prinsep published his readings of the legends of 
tho Surashtra sories of Coins, in his Journal for May 1887, 
he mentioned with some exultation, that our small band 
of Indian collectors had been able to develop or confirm, 
three unequivocal lines of history, by the unlying evidence 
of coins. Tam now able to add a fourth series, larger in 
number, and extending over a much longer period than any 
of those yet made known; embracing, in fact, the coinage 
of an independent state for fifteen centuries. 

In 1898, I had already recognised in Mr. Prinsop's third 
series of imitations of the Indo-Seythian coins, published in 
is Journal (vol.¥., pl. 89), the names of some of the Kash= 
mirian princes. When I visited Kashmir in September 
1899, I made a collection of upwards of one thousand cop- 
per coins of the same class, from which I have selected 
many of the specimens sketched in the accompanying plates. 
Most of these coins were found at Bij-Bihdra, one of the 
oldest towns in Kashmir, 

Vola Vie 2 
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Several Kashmirian coins exist in every cabinet formed 
in Afghanistan, and in north-western India; and I have 
procured occasional specimens even at Benares. ‘They 
are more common in the Panjab, and are numerous at 
Bhimbar and Rajaori, in the lower hills of the Panjab; but 
Tfound no specimens in Chamba, in Mundi, or in Kulu, 
From this I infor,(that the dominion of the Rajas of Kash- 
mir generally comprised Bhimbar and Rajaori; but did 
not extend to the south-eastern hill states of Chamba, Tri- 
gerta, Mundi, and Kulu, Indeed, the Hindu sovereigns 
‘of Kashmir, are stated to have made several expeditions 
against the Rajas of Nagarkot and Trigerta; the former 
being one of the four names of Kangra, the capital of Tri- 
grin or Kotoch. Ono invasion of Champa (the original 
name of Chamba) is also mentioned; and the Rajas of 
Chamba, besides, struck coins in their own names, of which 
possess some specimens, ‘To the west and south-west of 
Kashmir, the Dardas and the Abhistras appear generally 
to have been independent.* We may, therefore, safely 
limit the kingdom of Kashmir, after the decay of the Indo- 
Scythian power, about 4. p. 280, to the beautiful valley of 
Kashmir on the Jehlam or Hydaspes, with the small valley 
of Rajaori, on the Tobi river; the Totapus of Arrian, and 
the valley of Piinch, on the Pinch river. 

In the most flourishing period of their rule, the Indo- 
Scythians, under Kanerki and his immediate successors, 
must, have possessed not only Kashmir itself, but also the 
whole of Gandhéra on the Indus; and from Kabul on the 
west, as far as the Ganges on the east, down to Barygaza 
or Baroach on the south, But this vast empire could not 











Ip A.D, 904, Sankara Vermma was assisted i 
king of the Darvabhisar. Asiat. Res. vol. xv. Wil 
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last long; accordingly, we learn from the Chinese historians, 
that the power of the Indo-Scythians was on the decline 
between the years 222 to 280..n.* But from the spread 
of Brahmanism in Kashmir, under Abhimanyu, the suc- 
cessor of Kanerki, and from the persecution of the Bud- 
dhists under Nara, 4.n. 89 to 99, it would seem that the 
dominion of the Indo-Szythians, who were zealous Buddhists, 
had altogether ceased in Kashmir proper, shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, ‘The Chinese his- 
torians, however, mention one prince of the family of the 
‘Thuholos, the Tushiras, or Tochari, who reigned over 
Kashmir six hundred years after Buddha, or about a., 
1194 The Indo-Scythian rule, therefore, generally em- 
braced Gandhéra to the west, and Yaudheya to the east of 
the Indus, with the provinces on both banks of the lower 
course of the river; while Kashmir was governed by its own 
ings professing a different religion. 

‘The Rajah Tarangini affords also a most satisfactory con- 
firmation of the decline of the Indo-Seythian power, before 
the beginning of the fourth century. In 4.p. 287, it is 
related that the son of Yudhishthira of Kashmir, sought 
refuge at the court of Gopaditya king of Gandhdra. Now as 
Gopaditya is a genuine Hindu name; the king of Gand- 
hea must have been a Hindu, and not a Scythian. It is 
highly probable, however, that Gopaditya was a Buddhis- 
tical, and not a Brahmanieal Hindu; for the grandson of 
Yudhisthira, who was educated at the court of Gopaditya, 
afterwards re-introduced Buddhism into Kashmir; and Fa 
Hian, in a. p. 404, found the Buddhist: religion flourishing 
in Gandhirat Even so late as 4.. 495, we learn that the 


* Jour. Asiatique, Oct. 1859, p.265, note. 


+f Prof. Lassen on Bactrian Coins. Bengal Journal, 1840, p. 748, 
note. {Fo-kui-ki, See J. IR, Asiat. Soc. No. xii, p.278. 
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king of Kin-to-le, or Gan-dhé-ra, sent a superior officer (to 
China) to offer gold coin and precious vases. All these 
valuable indications clearly prove that Gandhéra existed, 
for at least, one hundred and fifty years as an independent 
kingdom. But it certainly lasted much longers for in a.0. 
1502, the king of Uchangna,® a state lying between Kashmir 
and Gandhéra, sont tribute to China, ‘This state is also 
mentioned as independent from 4.D, 400 to 642+ 

About the same time the country of Yaudheya, lying 
between the Indus and Jehlam, would appear to have been 
independent of Kashmir; for Samudra Gupta, who flour- 
ished in the end of the fourth century, mentions Yaudheya 
among the countries tributary to his governments. ‘This 
state likewise struck coins of its own, of which I possess 
two distinct series; one being a Buddhist coinage with 
Pali legends; and the other a Brahmanical mintage with 
Sanskrit inscriptions, An account of these will shortly be 
published in the Calcutta Journal. 

‘The mention of gold eoin presented by the king of 
Gandhéra, points out that the princes of this state, most, 
probably, struck money in their own names, ‘This should 
lead us to look for a series of gold coins of the kings of 
Gandhira, Indeed, amongst those yet unappropriated, 
we have what may be called a collateral series of gold coins; 
differing from those of Kashmir only in the type of the 
reverse, which offers the figure of Siva, with his bull 
Nandi, instead of the seated Parvati, the wife of Siva, 
Specimens of this class are common, but they offer few 
‘varieties of names, On two which I possess, are the names 
of Ruda and Phera, which are possibly the appellations of 

















* Jour. R. Asiat, Soe. No. xi p. 279. 
t Prof. Lae, Bengal Journal, 1840, p. 481 
+ Bengal Journal, Nov. 1837, p.979, sect. 19. 
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two Gandharian princes. They are not Hindu names; 
but we learn, from the faithful Chinese annals, that in the 
commencement of the fifth century, Gandhira was sub- 
jugated by the little Yuti, under their leader Kitolo.* We 
must, therefore, expect to find both Hindu and Seythian 
names amongst the Gandhérian kings. 

‘The earliest coins which I oan attribute with certainty 
to the kings of Kashmir, belong to the first Indo-Seythian 
princes OUPKI, Hoerki or Hushka; and KANHPKI, Kanerki 
or Kanishka, These princes were Buddhists, as I have 
shown in a paper upon the coins of the Indo-Seythians, 
which is about to appear in. the Calontia Journal, now ably 
edited by Mr. Torrens. ‘They founded cities named after 
themselves, of which Hushkapur was existing so late as 
4.p, 9583+ and Kanishkapur, or Kanikpur, is inhabited 
even at the present day. It is near Shupyen, about twelve 
miles south of the capital of Kashmir. 

‘As most of the coins of these princes have already been 
made known by Mr. Prinsop, in his Journal, I deem it 
unnecessary to*publish any except those with the standing 
male figure on the obverse, and a seated female on the 
reverse; which devices have since formed the constant 
type of the coinage of Kashmir, from the commencement 
of the Christian era to the Mohammedan conquest: thas 
continuing the same national type, unchanged save by 
deterioration, for the wonderfully long period of more than 
thirteon centuries. 

















MONETARY STANDARD. 
It is curious that the silver coinage, which is so common 
with the Bactriang, should altogether cease with the Indo- 





“* Prof, Lassen, Bengal Journal for 1840, pp. 749, 50, 61. 
4 Asiat. Researches, vol. xv., p.77- 
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Scythians; and vice versd, that the gold coinage, of which 
only two specimens of the Bactrians are now known, should 
Decome so common with their successors. ‘The following. 
facts seem to throw some light on this subject. ‘They are 
recorded by the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, whose era, in agreement with Dr. Vincent, I place 
about A.p. 63.* ‘The first is, that the Roman denarii both 
of gold and silver (2nvapior xpueowr as well as apyupiovn) were 
exchanged with advantage against the gold coin of India, 
called Aaltis. No Indian silver coinage is mentioned ; but 
the want of a silver currency is fully explained by the 
second fact, which is, that the drachmas of Apollodotus 
and Menander, were oven then current. at Barygaza, ‘This 
last fact’ most satisfactorily accounts for the non-existence 
‘of an Indo-Seythian silver coinage, and also for the present 
abundance of the drachmas of Menander, of which five 
hundred were found together near Jelalabad. Eighty speci- 
mons were purchased at a shilling each, and were used as 
card counters by the officers in Afghanistan, ‘Theso were, 
however, of three types only; the two other silver types of 
Menander being, to the best of my knowledge, still unique. 

‘As only two Bactrian gold coins have yet been found, 
the monetary standard of Bactria would appear to have 
been silver, whereas that of the Indo-Seythians was un- 
doubtedly gold. No genuine specimen of Indo-Seythian 
silver coinage has yet come to my knowledge, ‘The false 
coins are now pretty numerous, and one which I possess 
myself is of superior execution; but it is of the same size, 
and of the same type as the gold coins; on which account 
I suspect its gonuineness.+ No doubt the abundance of 








* Periplus, vol. fi p. 685. 
+ One, of the authenticity of which no doubt can be entertained, 
is engraved in the Ariana Antiqua, pl. xi, fig. 9.—En. 
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gold arose from the plunder obtained in India by the great 
‘Yuti, on their first invasion and settlement. 

Under the Indo-Seythians, the silver currency would, 
therefore, appear to have consisted chiefly of the coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, who were, in my opinion, the 
last of the Bactrian Greeks that possessed territory east- 
ward of the Hydaspes. ‘Their successors, Azas and Azilitas, 
issued a billon coinage, which was so much debased, that 
the silver coins of their predecessors, Apollodotus and 
Menander, must have continued in use even during their 
reigns; and they formed, perhaps, the only silver currency 
of north-western India during the sway of the Indo- 
Scythians, until the issue of the beautiful silver coins of 
the Satraps of Gujrat,* under the reigns of the paramount 
sovereigns of the Gupta family, in the middle of the fourth 
contury-t 





CHRONOLOGY, 


Bofore describing the coins sketched in the accompany- 
ing plates, I think it proper to give a revised chronological 
list of the sovereigns of Kashmir, from the commencement 
of the Christian era to the conquest of the country by 
Mirza Haidar Doghlat, under the emperor Humayun ; and 
to state in detail my reasons for altering the received chro- 
nologies of Professor Wilson,t and of Mr. Prinsep.§ 

‘JChe earliest Kashymirian dynasty that offers a probable 
average length of reign is the Naga or Karkota, of seven- 
teen princes, whose joint reigns amount to 260 years and 
5 months, presenting the fair average of 15} years to each 








Bengal Journal, April, 1888, pl. 12. 

+ Sce remarks on this subject in the Ariana Antiqua, p. 347. 
Also in the Proceedings of the Num. Soc. 1838-99, page 369 et 
seq.—Eb. Asiatic Researches, vol.xr.» pp. 81, 82. 

§ Useful Tables, part ii, tab, 22, 
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reign, ‘The chronology of this dynasty may, therefore, 
be taken as correct; more especially as the date of one 
prince's reign is nearly verified by the Chinese historians,” 
who relate that the king of Kashmir, Chin-to-lo-pi-li 
(Chandrapira), applied for aid against the Arabs about 
AD.713, According to the Raja Tarangini, this prince 
reigned from a.p, 680 to 689; but the reign of the great 
conqueror Lalitéditya, from A.D. 698 to 729, corresponds 
exactly with the Chinese date; and as he pushed his arms 
as far as Kokan, he would, of course, have encountered the 
Arab hosts in the plains of Sogdiana, 

In the dynasty immediately preceding, we have ton 
princes of the restored Gonerdiya line, whose joint reigns 
amount to 592 years. ‘The reign of Ranaditya alone, 
extends to 800 years; and here I supposo that there is 
either a gap in the history, or that the reign of Renaditya 
may actually have extended to the whole period of 64 years. 
But the former supposition is, perhaps, the more correct one, 
for shortly before this time, according to the Chinese his- 
toriansyt the neighbouring kingdom of Gandhéra was con= 
quered by the little Yuti. It is, therefore, probable that 
they may have pushed their conquests to Kashmir, and 
that some portion of the 64 years should be ascribed to 
the period of their sway over Kashmir, 

In the history of this dynasty, there are two synchronisms 
to be examined for the establishment ‘of a satisfactory 
chronology. 

‘The first is, that Hiranya and Toraména were contem- 
porary with Vikramaditya of Ujain, who is likewise said 
to have placed their successor Matrigupta on the throne of 


















‘lgon’s Vishnu Purina, p.481, note 75. 
+ Prof. Lassen, Bengal Journal, 1840, pp. 749, 50, 61 
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Kashmir, I assign this prince to the commencement of 
the fifth century, for the following reasons. It appears 
that Yu-gai, or “ Moon-beloved,” which is the same name 
as Chandra-gupta, or  Moon-protected,” was the paramount 
sovereign of India between a. 405 and 411, when the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hian visited it. Now, at this very 
period, in Samvat 466, or A.p. 409, there was a Chandra- 
gupta reigning in Ujain:* and, according to the Satrun- 
Jaya Mahatmya, the third Vikramaditya likewise flourished 
in the very same Samvat year, 466, or ap. 409-4 At 
this time, too, there occurs in the Malwa list of kings a 
Chandra-pil, or “ Moon-nowrished,” ‘The Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya of the coins must have reigned also about 
tho same time; for he was contemporary with the Sassa- 
nians of Persia, His rule certainly extonded to Malwa, 
and its capital, Ujains since both coins and inscriptions 
of his dynasty have been found in that country.t Now, 
tho immediate successors of Chandra-pal of Malwa, are 
Mahendra-pél, and Karma-pil;§ and the immediate sue- 
cossors of Chandragupta Vikramaditya of the coins aro 
Kuméragupta, called also Mahendra, and Skandagupta, 
likewise named Karmdditya, Here, then, we have the 
names of three kings of Malwa placed precisely in the 
same order in which the same names of three of the Gupta 
kings aro found in the inscriptions upon the Bhitari pillar. 
These identities of names, when coupled with the coinci- 
dences of time and place, are 100 extraordinary to be 
considered as accidental, Wo have thus no less than five 
testimonies, which concur in placing a Chandragupta, also 











* Trans. Royal Asiat, Soc., vol.i_p. 211. 
pMies, Asiat. Res. vol. ix. p. 156. 

i Journal, Sune 1637, p25, and p. 465. 
4 Unelar tebten, pre table 23. 
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named Vikramaditya, on the throne of Malwa in the 
beginning of the fifth century. As a further confirmation 
of the correctness of this date, I may add, that the Raja 
‘Tarangini calls Vikramaditya the enemy of the Sakas, 
or Scythians; while from the Chinese annals we learn, 
that at this very time, the beginning of the fifth century, 
the Little Yuti, under their leader, Kitolo, had subjected 
Gandhéra west of the Indus. Now Gandhéra bordered on 
Yandhéya (between the Indus and Hydaspes), a country 
tributary to Samudragupta,® the father of Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya, Nothing is therefore more likely, than that, 
Chandragupta should have defeated the Sakas, with whom 
hhe was certainly contemporary, and that he should have 
proudly taken the title of the famous Vikramaditya, who 
‘was the Sikiti, or conqueror of the Great Yuti, and whose 
vietory over them in n.c. 563, gave rise to tho ora of 
‘Vikramaditya, now in use, Other Chinese authors mention, 
a Yugai in av. 428; he must therefore be the same 
person. ‘The reign of our Vikramaditya may therefore 
be placed between the yoars a.p. 995 to 480. Now if wo 
assign a.D, 415 for the accossion of Hiranya and Toraména, 
we shall have a.p. 480 for the date of Matrigupta’s eleva- 
tion to the throne, through tho influence of his patron 
‘Vikramaditya; and 4.0, 492) for the date of his expulsion, 
which took place shortly after the death of his patron, 

The second synchronism is, that Pravaraséna, the son of 
‘Toraména, and the successor of the Brahman Métrigupta, 
invaded Siladitya of Gujrat. According to my chrono= 
logy, as fixed above by the date of Vikramaditya Chandra- 
gupta, the reign of Pravaraséna extends from 4.0. 4524 to 

















* Bengal Journal, Noy. 1837, p. 979, sect. 19. 
+ Matwanlin. See Bengal Journal for January 1897, p. 65. 
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464, Now the Satrunjaya Mahatmya was written by the 
order of a king named Siladitya, in the Samvat year 477,* 
or Av. 420; just twelve years before the accession of 
Pravaraséna, who may therefore have invaded Gujrat 
during the reign of this Siladitya in about a.v, 435, or 
perhaps a little later, 

‘These two synchronous points being thus satisfactorily 
established, we may proceed with greater confidence to 
examine the chronology of the remaining dynasties. 

In the Aditya dynasty there are six princes, whose 
united reigns amount to 191 years, or nearly thirty-two 
years for each reign, which is considerably beyond the 
usual average. I have corrected this, by taking one-half 
of all the reigns, so as to preserve a proportional duration 
for each. By this correction, the joint reigns amount to 
ninety-five half years, giving an average of nearly sixteen 
years for each reign, 

‘The only synchronism mentioned in this dynaity, is 
that Pratépéditya was a kinsman of Vikramaditya, By 
my list, the reign of the former extonds from A.D. 287 to 
A.0, 308; and, according to Wilford, the second Vikra- 
maditya flourished in w.c. 291. ‘There is therefore no 
chronological difficulty against this relationship. 

In the Gonerdiya dynasty there are twenty-one princes, 
whose joint reigns amount to 1013 years, presenting the 
incredible average of upwards of forty-oight years each, 
have corrected this, by taking one-fourth of all the reigns, 
80 as to preserve the proportional duration of each. After 











* 1 obtained this point either in Wilson's Prefaces to the 
Hindu Theatre, or in one of Wilford’s articles, in the Asiat, Res. 
T think in the former, 

+ Asiat. Res.vol.ix. This is the Vikramaditya whom Ferishta 
(late. p. lxxv.) makes contemporary with Sapor king of Persia. 
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correction, the joint reigns amount to 234 years and three 
‘months, allowing the fair average of eleven years and one- 
half month to each reign. ‘The accession of Gonerda, 
therefore, dates in a.p. 53}. 

As Abhimanyu, the predecessor of Gonerda, is said to 
have reigned thicty-five years, the commencement of his 
reiga will fall in a.p, 58} less 85 = 18} ; and this will there- 
fore be the date of the death of Kanishka, one of the 
‘Tartar sovereigns of Kashmir, and a renowned Buddhist, 
prince, He and his two brothers are said to have reigned 
sixty years; but as the coins of Kanerki are particularly 
abundant, we may assign at least forty years out of the sixty 
to his single reign, which will therefore have commenced in 
AD, 18f less Bc. 40 = v.c. 219. ‘The same date may be 
derived from other sources. According to the Raja ‘Taran- 
sini, as corrected by the Honourable Mr. Turnour,* the 
preaching of Nagarjuna, and the death of Kanishka, took 
place five hundred years after the death of Sakya Sinha, 
According to the Mabawanso, Asoka ascended the throne 
218 years after Buddha's death, ‘The death of Kanishka 
therefore happened 500 less 218 = 282 years after Asoka’s 
accession. Now the date of Asoka’s accession can be 
satisfactorily determined within a few years, He was the 
grandson of Chandragupta Maurya, who laid the founda- 
tions of his power in India, while Scleucus was doing the 
same in Persiayt that is about v.c. 815 to 812. Chandra 
gupta reigned twenty-four years; and his son, Bindusara, 
sueceeded him in n.c. 291 to 288. He reigned either 
twenty-five or twenty-eight years; and was therefore suc- 
ceeded by Asoka, either in u.c. 266 to 269, or in n.c. 263 




















* Bengal Journal, Sept. 1886, pp. 629, 530. 
+ Justin, 1.15, e.4. 
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to 260. The middle of these dates, or v.c. 263, may 
afely be taken as very near the period of Asoka’s acces- 
ion. This date, too, is confirmed by the inscriptions upon 
the rocks in Gujrat and Cuttack, in which is recorded the 
treaty that Asoka made with Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
‘Magas. As the last of those princes, Magas of Cyrene, 
died in ».c. 258, the treaty cannot be dated later than that 
year. Asoka’s accession in 8.c, 263, may therefore be 
considored as very nearly correct. Now, if from n.c. 263, 
we deduct 282 years elapsed to the preaching of Nagar- 
juna, and the death of Kanishka, we shall have 4.0. 19 for 
the date of those events, which is within three months of 
the period arrived at by my corrected chronology. Very 
nearly the same date may be derived from the Tibetan 
authorities, which give ap. for the period of the preach- 
ing. We may, therefore, rest satisfied from the concurrence 
of these different testimonies, and from the dates of the 
Roman silver coins, ranging from p.c. 73 to 8,* which 
wore found in the smaller Manikyala ‘Tope, that Kanishka, 
or Kanika, or Kanorki flourished at the commencement of 
tho Christian era. He is, therefore, probably the same as 
the Khiut-Siubi of the Chinese historians, the leader of 
the Great Yuti, who, about n.c. 26, conquered the southern 
provinees of Bactria, and overran Parthia, At least, it is 
almost certain that the worship of the goddess Nanaia, 
whose figure appears on the earliest and finest coins of 
Kanerki, must have been added to the Mithro-Buddhism 
of the Indo-Seythians shortly after the taking of her sane~ 
tuary at Elymais. 

Having completed the revisal of the chronology of the 
more ancient dynasties, we willl now proceed to the exa- 














“® Journal des Savans, according to the accurate scrutiny of 
‘M. Raoul Rochette, Février 1836, p. 74. 
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mination and correction of that of the later sovereigns. 
‘There are two fixed dates for the satisfactory determination 
of this chronology. ‘The first is the correspondence of the 
twenty-fourth year of the Kashmirian cycle with the Saka 
year 1076,* equivalent to ap, 1148. Each Kashmirian 
cyele of one hundred years therefore commences in the 
twenty-fourth year of each Christian century. ‘The other 
is the date 4.11874, or A.p. 1469, found once figured and 
twice written upon three coins, in my own possession, of 
Haidar Shab, and on one coin of his successor, Hasan 
Shah, ‘These dates prove that Haidar died in a.n. 1469, 
which will make the accession of Ala-ad-din in .v, 1339, 
It is necessary to take particular notice of this date for the 
correction of a great error in the Useful Tables,”} pub- 
lished by Mr. Prinsep, who says, “Calculating backwards 
from Ala-ad-din, it becomes necessary to curtail the reign 
of Hari-raja (fifty-two years) by about thirty years, to form 
‘natural link: with Wilson's date of Sangrima Deva.” The 
source of Mr. Prinsep’s error evidently lies in his having 
confounded the Kashmirian king, Alaad-din, with the 
Delhi king, Mohammud Khilji, whose title was also Ala- 
adedin, and who died in A.p.1816. Had Mr. Prinsep 
referred to his own list of the Mahomedan kings of Kash~ 
mir, he would have found the true Aln-ad-din dated in 
1951, which T have now corrected to A.v. 1939, 

Mr. Prinsep also committed another error when he 
stated that the lengths of reigns only are given in the oti- 
ginal” for not only are the years of the Kashmirian 
cycle given for the deaths of most of the princes, but like- 




















vol. xv. pp. 97, 98, where the 1 
printed copy of the original Sanserit gives 





passage is! 
the same dates. 
+ Useful Tables, Part IL. p.103, 4 Tid. 
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wise the months and even the day of the month. I have 
examined several of the dates thus obtained with those 
calculated from the lengths of reigns, and the result is that, 
many of them correspond exactly, and none of them differ 
very much, ‘The slight discrepancies prove that either the 
lengths of the reigns must be wrongly stated, or that some 
of the dates are erroneous. It is, however, satisfactory that, 
the stated date of Avanti Vermma’s death in 4.0. 813 is 
the same as that obtained by calculating backwards by the 
lengths of reigns from the date of Haidar Shah’s and 
Hasan Shah's coins in A.D. 1469, over a period of 586 
years. ‘The stated dates for the deaths of Yasaskara and 
Sangréma IL. also correspond with those obtained by caleu- 
lating backwards by the lengths of r ‘These remark- 
able coincidences would seem to prove that the total sum 
of all the intermediate reigns must be correct; and that 
the few years taken from the reign of one prince have been 
added to that of another. 

‘The dates which I have examined are the following :— 

1, Death of Avanti Vermma, on the third day of the 
light half of Asharha, in the year 59 of the Kashmirian 
cycle, corresponds to A.p. 883, which is the same as the 
calculated date. 

2. Death of Yasaskara, on the third day of the dark half 
of Bhadra, in the year 24, corresponds to a.p. 948, the 
same as the calculated date. 

8, Death of Sangrima II. on the frst day of Asharha, in 
the year 4, corresponds to 4.0. 1028, the same as the cal- 
culated date, 

4. Death of Ananta, on the third day of Kartika, in the 
year 57, corresponds to a.p. 1081, which is within two 
months and six days of the calculated date. 

5. Death of Uchchala, in the month of Pausha, in the 
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year 87, corresponds to a.p. 1111, within five days of the 
calculated date, 

6. Death of Jaya Sinha, in Philguna of the year 80, 
corresponds to A.D. 1154, and differs five years from the 
calculated date. 

7. Imprisonment of Kota Réini, on the sixteonth day of 
the light half of Bhédra, in the year 15, corresponds to 
‘A.p. 1889, the same as the calculated date, 

8. Death of Haidar Shah, on the fifth day of Bysikrha, 
in the year 48, corresponds to 4.0. 1472. One figured 
date and two written dates on coins of Haidar Shah, in my 
‘own possession, give the Hijra year 874, or a.v. 1469; and 
one coin of his successor, Hasan Shab, gives the same 
date: likewise by the calculation by lengths of reigns from 
the deaths of Avanti Vermma, Yasaskara, and Sangréma 
IL, the year 1469 must have been the last of Haidar’s reign. 
‘The discrepancy here is no less than three years, and I 
am unable to account for it, ‘The dates on the coins of 
Haidar and Hasan are incontrovertible. 

It will bo seen by a reference to the fifteenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researchos, that a difference of no less than 
twenty-one years exists in the chronology of the Karkota, 
‘Vermina, and mixed dynasties between Professor Wilson's 
tables and mine, My reason for differing from so high an 
authority is the explicit statement of Kalhana Pandit (the 
author of the first portion of the Kashmirian history), that 
the twenty-fourth year of the current Kashmirian cycle 
corresponded to the Saka year 1070: which is equivalent 
to A.p,1148, The first year of that cycle fell therefore in 
A.D. 11945 and the first year of each preceding cycle must 
have fallen in the twenty-fourth year of each preceding 
‘century of the Christian era, Now, calculating backwards 
by the length of reigns from Haidar Shah, he obtains a 
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century; and by adding the given year of the Kashmirian 
cycle to the twenty-fourth year of the century, we have the 
precise'year in which any particular event took place. 

‘The evident care which has been bestowed upon the 
Kashmirian chronology in stating the day, month, and year 
of the most particular events, and of adding the lengths of 
reigns in days, months, and years, as checks upon the former 
dates, affords the most: satisfactory presumption of the ac- 
‘curacy of the historian’s dates, 

‘The date a.1. 948 or A.D. 1541, of the conquest of 
Kashmir by Mirea Haidar Doghlat, for the Mogul emperor 
Huméytin, has been fixed, by the united testinuony of Abul 
Fazl* and Ferishta.+ ‘The former was the minister of 
Akbar, and must, therefore, have possessed the very best 
authority for fixing the period of an event which occurred 
during the reign of his master’s father, Our own lamented 
countryman, Mooreroft, however, on the monumental slab 
which he placed over the grave of Mirza Haidar, in the 
burying-placo around the tomb of Zein-al-Abidin, states 
that the conquest of Kashmir happened in ast 947, or in 
A. 1540, which is one year earlior than the date given 
by Abul Fazl, and by Ferishta, 

Itake this opportunity of adding my testimony to that 
of Sir A. Burnes, Lieutenant Wood, and Dr. Lord, of the 
uniform respect with which every one still speaks of our 
gallant countryman William Moorcroft. ‘The Rajas of 
Kulu and Rajaori, the Pandits of Chamba, and the mer 
chants of Kashmair, all spoke of him to me with esteem and 
rogret. 








* Ayin Akbari, vol. i 


p. 154, 
+ Biggs’ Fevishta, vl. p. 497, 
vou ve > 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
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For the brief historical notices of the different princes 
whose coins are now published, I am chiefly indebted to 
Professor Wilson's able abridgement of the earlier history 
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of Kashmir, published in the 15th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. I have also examined! Abul Fazl's epitome in 
the Qnd volume of the Ayin Akbari, For the history sub- 
sequent to Diddé Rani, who died in a. 1003, I have 
consulted the original printed text of the Raja Taringini, 
with tho aid of a Pandit, 

In Plate I, I have introduced a sketch of a stone figure 
of Pérvati, the wife of Siva, which I found amongst the 
ruins in the neighbourhood of the Sarnéth Tope, or Stupa, 
near Benares. By a comparison with the female figures 
on the coins in Plate IT, especially with those on Nos. 1 
and 8, it will be seen that the positions are the same, and 
that the figures are in all respects identical. On the three 
coins in Plate I., the female is seated, in the European 
fashion, on a high-backed chair, and she is represented in 
the same manner on the earlier Gupta coins: but that we 
are equally to recognise her as the wife of Siva, has been 
most clearly proved by the happy elucidation offered by 
Professor Lassen* of the legend APAOXPO, which he 
explains by Ardha-Ugra, the “half of Siva,” that is, Par- 
vati his wife, 





‘The obverse of these coins presents a male figure, clad 
in what seems to me to be a complete suit of chain armour, 
with a Tartar eap on his head, holding a spear in his left 
hand, and pointing with his right band to a small eylindrical 
object, which, considering the faith of Kanerki, I suppose 
to represent a golden casket, containing a relic of Buddha, 
similar to those which have been found in the ‘Topes. 

‘The execution of the earlier coins is invariably good: 
the attitudes of the figures are easy and graceful, and the 
relief bold. The boldness of relief continues to the last, 





* Bengal Journal, 1840, p. 455. 
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but the execution of the coins gradually becomes worse, 
| until in the time of Jaga Deva (see Pl. II. fig. 23) it is 

scarcely possible to trace the outlines of the figures amongst 
\the confused jumble of dots and strokes. 

‘The general forms of the characters range these coins 
between the era of the Guptas in the fifth century, and the 
date of the Kutila inscription from Baréli in “a.n, 992.* 
But as many of the coins in the accompanying plates are 
later than that period, it would seem that the changes 
introduced into the forms of the letters in the Gangetic 
kingdoms found no favour in Kashmir. The form of the 
Jon the Kashmirian coins continues the same down to the 
reign of Jaga Deva in 1198, just two hundred years after 
a change had taken place in the form of that letter on the 
banks of the Ganges, as preserved in the inscription above- 
mentioned. 

Pl. 1. fig. 1—The legend on the obverse of this coin 
is PAO NANO PAO KANHPKI XOPANO. “The King of 
kings, Kaerxt, Koran.” On the coins of Kadaphes 
Zathus this title is written XOPAN CY, which I read as 
XOPANov 2¥yyrroes, the kinsman, or the descendant of 
Koran. Koran would therefore seem to be the name or 
title of some prince, from whom these Indo-Seythians were 
proved to trace their descent. The Greek KOPONIZ, 
«with eurling horns,” and the Arabic zulkarnfu, or “lord 
of the horns,” both point to Alesander the Great : and my 
belief is, that the term Kerono means “a descendant of 
Alexander.” ‘The Indo-Seythian Kadphizes, whose coins 
bear on the obverse the legend BAZIAEQE 2THPOS 2x 
EPMALOY, claims to be “a relative of the Saviour King 





* Sce Mr. Prinsep’s Comparative Table, in the Bengel Journal, 
March, 1838, plate 13. 
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Hermeus.” His name, in the Ariano-Péli language, is 
written precisely in the same characters as the name of 
Kadaphes Zathus. I therefore believe them to be one 
person: and that the claim to a descent from Alexander 
was sot up through the connection with the Greek king 
Hermeeus, one of Alexander's successors in the East. 

Tn the field of the obverse of Fig. 2., there is a character 
to the right hand, which may be either a Greek &, or 
perhaps the Indian Pali ct: to the left is the Péli ve, 

On Fig. 2, of which I have seen three specimens in 
gold, snd one in copper, we have the letter 3%, and to the 
right the name Vasu in Indian Pali. On Fig. 3. (which is 
unique), we have the letter bi, and to the right the words 
Sita Palaka, or Sita-maka. 

It is a curious fact, that the Greck legends of Figs. 2 
and 8 present only a series of barbarous Greek letters 
jumbled together, instead of names. ‘This being the case, 
T am induced to hazard conjecture, that, as we find the 
names of the Gupta sovereigns written in perpendicular 
lines beneath the arm of the male figure on the obverses 
of their coins, so may we also look for royal names in the 
old Pali letters, which oceupy the same position on these 
coins. This conjecture is partly borne out by the readings 
of the names themselves, both of which are to be found in 
the list of Kasbmirian kings. ‘Thus, on Fig. 2, we have 
Vasu; and there are two of that name in the list; the 
first. being Vasu-kula, 4.0. 148 to 161; and the second 
Vasw-nauda s.0. 19% to 208, to whom a Kéma Séstra is 
attributed. ‘The Sita-maka of Fig. 8 is probably the same 
as Siddha, who from 4.p. 99 to 114, restored prosperity to 
the kingdom. 

Another name may, I think, be safely added to the list 
of the Indo-Scythian princes of Kashmir. In the reign of 
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Hiranya, from a.p. 415 to 430, his younger brother, 
Toraména, according to Professor Wilson, « proceeded to 
strike coins in his own name.”* But in the original 
Sanskrit, I find an additional circumstance mentioned, 
which is of the greatest numismatic interest and im- 
portance; namely, that Toraména “having melted down 
the former (gold) coin called Baldhats, proceeded to strike 
Dinars in his own name. From this, it is clear that the 
coins already described were called Balithats, most probably 
from some former king of Kashmir.t In confirmation of 
this opinion, I may mention, that im a paper on Indé- 
Scythian coins, about to appear in the Bengal Journal, I 
have described a gold coin with the legend PAO NANO PAO 
BAAANO XOPANO. This prince Bélén, or (dropping the 
nasal termination) Bélé, most probably gave his name to 
these gold coins; Béldhat meaning simply “struck by 
Balé,” or “ Bélé’s mintage.” The coin was in the posses- 
sion of the late Dr. Lord, and was intended by him for 
the British Museum. On the obverse was the Raja in the, 
usual posture; and on the reverse a three-headed figure of| 
Siva, and his Bull Naudi, with the legend OxPO, ‘The 
execution of the coin is fully equal to that of the best gold ! 
pieces of Kanerki, and the Greek letters are fairly formed; 
which facts serve to rank Balanus as one of the earliest 
Indo-Scythian sovereigns, coeval with OHPKIand KANHPKI, 
or Hushka and Kanishka, and therefore probably to be 
identified with Jushke, the second of the three recorded 
sovereigns of Kashmir. 

‘From this description it will be easy to recognise the 
coin, if it has been deposited either in the British Museum 
or in the Hon. East India Company's Museum; and I 


© Asiat. Researches, vol. xv. p. 37. vn = 
+ ‘There is no prines in the lit so named —Ep. 
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would suggest that an early publication of an accurate en- 
graving of this unique and highly interesting coin, would 
be a most valuable service rendered to numismatie science.* 


Pl. 2 fig. 1 to 8. Obe.—Sri Toramd(na). 
Rev.—Jaya. Common. 


In the appropriation of these coins to their proper owner, 
we receive the most pleasing and conclusive testimony from 
the Sanscrit history of Kashmir, which has been quoted 
above, where it is stated that Toraména, the Yuva Raja, 
‘or Caesar, the younger brother of the Raja Hiranya, “hav- 
ing melted down the former coin called Balshats, proceeded 
to strike Dinars in his own name.” ‘This assumption of 
the right of coinage incensed the Raja, who threw his 
brother into prison, where he died in a few years. From 
this circumstance, it appears probable that the privilege of 
coining, which was held by the younger Rajas or Caesars of 
Rome, was not granted to the Yuva Rajas, or subordinate 
princes of India, . 

These eoins of Toraména are perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the whole series, as they afford a convineing proof of 
‘the truth of the Kashmirian history. In them we behold 
some of the very coins which, according to the historians, 
were the cause of the young prince’s imprisonment; and 








* The coins collected by Dr. Lord are in the cabinet of the 
East India Company ; and amongst them are some which uo 
doubt comprise that mentioned by Lieutenant Cunningham. 
Several of the same kind were also procured by-Sir A. Burnes 
and Mr. Masson, and are described and figured in the Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 978, pl. av. figs. 12—16. On none does the name 
© Balano” distinctly occur. In general it looks like Baraoro ; 
‘but the letters, when deoypherable, are very rudely formed, so 
that Lieutenant Cunningham may be right in his reading of them. 
Ep. 
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which, at the end of fourteen hundred years, still exist in 
sufficient numbers to attest the truth of history, and almost 
to justify the ambition of the subordiuate Raja, who pro- 
ably coined them with a view of transmitting his own 
name to posterity unconnected with that of his brother 
Hiranya, the supreme Raja. 

The name of Dinars, first given to the Kashmirian gold 
coin by Toraména, seems to prove that the historian is 
correct in making him contemporary with Vikramaditya 
(Chandragupta) of Ujain, whose gold coins, as we learn 
from the Bhilsa inscription, were likewise called Dinars.” 

‘The wife of Toramina managed to make her escape 
when her husband was imprisoned, and afterwards gave 
birth to a son named Pravarasena, who became one of the 
most powerful monarchs of Kashmir. He conquered 
Siladitya of Gujrat, and founded the city of Srinagar, 
which is at present the capital of the valley. 

\L-We now pass over a gap of nearly five hundred years, to 
the period of the rise of the Utpéla dynasty of Vermmas. 
‘During this time the Naga dynasty reigned in Kashmir; 
and it is remarkable that no coins of any princes of this 
race have yet been discovered, more particularly as it is 
recorded that Jayapira, who reigned from 4.p. 751 to 782, 
coined one hundred millions of Dinars less one, and chal- 
enged all other princes to exceed and complete the hun- 
dred} 


Fig. 4. Obo.—Sanka(ra).  Ree-—Vermma. Very rare. 





Sankara Vermma was the second of the Utpéila dynasty. 
He succeeded his father Avanti Vermmna in .p. 883. He 


* Bengal Journal, June 1887, "pl. xxv. and p. 456. 
+ Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 58. 
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‘was a warlike prince; and, after having quelled an insurree- 
tion headed by his cousin, he proceeded with an army of 
900,000 foot, 100,000 horse, and 300 elephants (one-tenth 
of which may perhaps be the true number), to make foreign 
conquests, Having subdued the kingdom of Trigerta 
(Kotoch or Kangra), he advanced to Gurjara (Gujrat), 
which he likewise conquered; and having thus made him- 
self formidable to all his neighbours, he returned to Kash- 
mir. He then gave up the noble ambition of a soldier’s 
life for the sordid excitement of avarice, and began hoarding 
treasure, which he accumulated by every species of extor- 
tion. Afterwards, in an expedition beyond the Indus, he 
was shot in the neck by a mountaineer, and died in 
AD. 901. 


Figs.5 and 6. Obv.—Gopéla.  Rev.—Vermma. Very rare. 


While yet an infant, Gopéla succeeded his father San- 
kara, under the regeney of his mother Sugandha. After a 
reign of two years he was carried off (somewhat after the 
‘manner of Romulus) by magical incantations, which we may 
safely believe to mean, that he was made away with by his 
‘mother Sugandha, who succeeded him. 


Fig. 7. Obv—Sri Sugandhd.  Reo—Dévd. Very rare. 


On the death of Gopila, a younger brother was set up, 
who died, or was removed, in ten days; on which Sugandhé 
seated herself on the throne. At the end of two years, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion, she abdicated in favour 
of Pértha Vermma, ‘Ten years afterwards, in a.p. 915, 
one of the two factions which domineered over the country 
dragged her ftom her retirement, and advanced against the 
reigning king. They were defeated; and the queen, baying 
been taken prisoner, was put to death. 
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Fig 8. Obe—Cha(lre). ——-Reo—Vermma. Unique. 


Pfrtha Vermma being dethroned in a.p. 920, was suc- 
ceeded by his father, Nixjita Vermma, a cripple, who 
was put to death at the end of a year, and the throne 
given to his infant son, Chakra Vermma. This prince, 
having reigned ten years, was deposed in favour of his 
brother, Sura Vermma, who after a nominal reign of one 
year, was made away with, Pértha then regained the 
throne, but was soon after displaced by Chakra, who was, 
however, shortly afterwards obliged to abdicate, from his 
inability to satisfy the rapacity of the soldiery. ‘Then 
Sankara Verdhana, who had been the minister of Nirjita, 
sent his brother to buy the crown from the mercenary 
soldiers, in the same manner as Didius bought the 
Roman throne from the Pratorians. His brother, Sambhu 
Verdhana, however, purchased the kingdom for himself, 
on which war ensued between the two brothers; but the 
near approach of Chakra Vermma obliged them to unite 
their forces against the common enemy. Chakra was 
victorious, and entered Kashmir in triumph. Afterwards, 
having fallen, in love with two daughters of a man of 
impure caste, he raised their relatives to the highest offices 
in the state, to the exclusion of the nobles, who gaining 
admission to his palace one night, put hin to death, 
unarmed, in the apartment of his favourite mistress. 

To complete this tragical summary of the Venmma 
family, I may add, that Chakra was succeeded by a son of 
Partha, named Unmatti Vermma, who starved his brothers 
to death, He next murdered his father, and was highly 
pleased when his son, Devagupta, struck his dagger into 
the corpse. He commonly amused himself by cutting off 
men’s heads, and women’s breasts, to try the temper of 
his sword, until death put a stop to his atrocities, after a 
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reign of two years. He was succeeded in a.v. 938, by his 
infant son Sura Vermma I, whose mother soon after fled 
with him, to escape the power of the minister Kamala 
Verdhana. ‘Thus ended the rule of the Vermma dynasty, 
which had lasted for eighty-four years and five months. 


Fig. 9 Obv.—Yaskara, Reo-—Déwi. Unique. 


‘This prince is called Yasaskara in the printed Raja 
Tarangini; but the two names are the same. He was 
raised to the throne by election, and his rule was just and 
vigorous, prosperous and peaceful. At last, after a reign 
of nine years, being mortified at the infidelity of his wife, 
he abdicated in favour of .a kinsman named Vernéta, 
passing by his own son Sangréma, whose legitimacy he 
doubted. As Sangréma was still an infant, the nobles, 
to suit their own purposes, imprisoned Vernéta, and raised 
Sangréma to the throne: but he was slain in the same 
year by Parva Gupta, who was himself killed after a reign 
of little more than one year. 


Fig. 10. Obo.—t+++ di Kshéma. Rev.—Gupta Déva. Rare. 


Parva Gupta was sueceeded by his son Kshéma Gupta 
in 4.0. 950, He was a prince of low habits, and lost a 
portion of his dominions by foreign invasion. He married 
Diddé, the daughter of Sinba Raja of Lahér, and died 
after a reign of eight years and a half. 

Fig. LU. Obv-—Abhima(na). Reo-—Gupta. Unique. 

Fig 12. Obv.—Nendi Gue Reo -pta. Very rare. 

Kshéma Gupta was succeeded by his infant son, Abbi- 
manyu, or Abhimana Gupta, who reigned under the 
administration of his mother Diddé for fourteen years, 
when he either died of a consumption, or was poisoned by 
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his mother. Professor Wilson* inclines to think the 
former the more trustworthy, especially as it is in his 
opinion corroborated ‘by the sequel, which represents her 
as engaged for a year afterwards in laying the foundations 
of cities, and of pious and public edifices, in order to dispel 
her grief” But in this opinion I cannot agree; for the 
real sequel is, that at the end of twelve months, when she 
had deceived the people by her sorrow, and bribed the 
priests by building religious edifices, she put her grandson, 
Nandi Gupta, to death. ‘Tribhuvana, another grandson, 
speedily shared the same fate; and his suecessor, Bhima 
Gupta, a third grandson, showed so much independence of 
spirit as he grew up, that he was deposed, and privately 
put to death. She who could thus murder three of her 
grandchildren, would not, in my opinion, have scrupled 
about putting her own son to death, 

Fig. 18. Obv.—Sri Didad. Rev.—Déod. Very common. 

Diddé Rani then assumed the government in her own 
name, and associated with herself Sangrima Deva, her 
brother’s son. She was a weak-minded and unprincipled 
woman, who waded to power through the blood of her own 
offspring. She ruled over Kashmir for twenty-three years 
and a half, and died a childless murderess in the year 
A.D. 1008.) 





14. Obv.—Sangréima Rae. 
Rev.— - ja Déva. Very common. 


Dida Rai left the kingdom to her nephew Sangréma, 
the son of her brother Udaya Raja of Lahér. He was an 
indolent and careless ruler, and highly offended his nobles, 
by giving his daughter in marriage to @ Brahman. The 
only event worthy of record during his long reign of nearly 





* Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 79, 
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twenty-five years, is the invasion of a neighbouring state 
subject to Sri Trilochan Psl, by the Turks under Hamfr. 
From the mention of the Tobki river as the scene of the 
ensuing battle, this state was probably Rajaori, in the 
lower Panjab hills. Sangrima sent a force to the aid of 
his brother Raja; but his troops ‘were defeated, and the 
Kashmirian general fled from the field of battle: for 
which act, at the instigation of his brother, Vigraha Raja 
‘of Lahér, he put the cowardly general to death. ‘This 
invasion is mentioned by Ferishta, who calls the Ghaz- 
navide general Amir Ali,t and the names of the invaded 
countries Kuriat and Nardein. Colonel Briggs says, that 
all his inquiries had failed in fixing these places. From 
Ferishta’s description of the cold and the fruits, they are 
clearly two small states in the lower hills of the Panjab; 
and from the situation of TTrilochan Pél’s country on the 
‘Tohki river, I think that Kuriat must be either Rajaori 
on the great Tohi river, or Jammu on the lesser ‘Tohi 
river. Nardein is certainly Nadaun, a large capital city 
south of Jwala Mukhi. ‘The date of the invasion in 
Ferishta is at. 419, or a.p. 1021. ‘This date settles most 
satisfactorily the correctness of the chronology of the Raja 
‘Tarangini, according to which Sangréwa reigned froin 
Ap. 1008 to 1028. According to Professor Wilson's 
chronology, however, Sangrima did not begin to reign 
until a.p. 1024, or three years after the date of the battle 
in which his troops were engaged. No allusion is made 
to the invasion of Kashmir by Mabmud Ghaznavi in the 
Raja Tarangini, which, coupled with the positive denial 
of one Misalmén historian, is in my opinion conclusive 
that the Ghaznavide conqueror never entered the happy 





* Brigg’s Ferishta, voli. pp. 64, 65. 
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valley. Kalhana Pandit concludes the reign of Sangréma 
Déva, by stating, that though he amassed great wealth 
(another proof that Mahmud had not plundered Kashmir), 
yet he erected no edifices either for private use, or for 
public convenience. 

Fig. 15. Ob0—Ananta Ra- Rev— ja Déoa. Rare. 

Sangréma was succeeded by his eldest son, Hari Raja, 
who died after a reign of only twenty-two days; but even 
in this short time he is said to have collected good ministers 
about himself. His infant brother, Ananta, then ascended 
tho throne, and was attacked by his uncle Vigraha Raja of 
Lahér, who was defeated and killed. Ananta afterwards 
invaded Champa (the present hill state of Chamba on 
the Ravi), and having slain Raja Sil, he put another 
prince upon the throne about 4.p. 1070. In a list of the 
Rajas of Chamba (which I received from the Raja's Pu- 
rohit), there is a Saila Vermma, Raja of Barmivar (on the 
Bidhil river, a mountain tributary of the Révi), who is 
said to have added Chamba to his own country, for until 
his time Chamba had been under other Rajas. The 
expelled Raja of Chamba may therefore have applied to 
the Kashmirian prince for assistance, which resulted in the 
death of the invader Saila Vermma. His successor in my 
list is Chokakar Vermma. 

At the intercession of his queen, Surajmati, he associated 
hisson, Kalasa, in the government; and this act embittered 
the remaining years of his reign. —Kalasa having attempted 
to carry off the wife of one of his nobles, Ananta sent for 
him, abused him, and even struck him. After this, Kalasa 
openly rebelled; and his father retired with all his trea~ 
sures, amongst which one packet of jewels alone is said to 
have been worth seventy lacs of rupees, or £700,000. 
The Queen Surajmati frequently made peace between 
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the father and son, which was as often broken by interested 
persons. The king being at length hard pushed, was 
ordered by his son to leave the temple in which he had 
taken refuge. The Queen Surajmati advised him to com- 
ply, when the Raja, becoming furious, turned towards the 
Rani, and, after having abused her in the presence of a 
follower, said, « By this woman’s cajolery I have lost both 
power and wealth. I know that Kalasa is not her son;” 
and striking her with his fists, he added, “he is the son of 
Prasistha, of the Mahitam tribe, and was introduced by 
stealth as her own child.” ‘Then, overcome with rage, 
despair, and the wickedness of his wife, Ananta slew him- 
self with his own sword, after a long reign of fifty-two 
years, four months, and seven days. 


PLL3.Fig. 16. Obv.—Kalasa Ra- Reo—-ja Déva. Common. 


‘After Ananta’s death, the Rani gave a donation to the 
troops, and declared Harsha (the son of Kalasa), Raja: 
then drinking some of the water of the Vitasta (the 
Hydaspes) she prayed that they who had made discord 
between her and her son might die: and accordingly the 
historian makes particular mention that both Jayananda 
‘and Chandu Raj shortly afterwards died. After this prayer, 
‘Surajmati burned herself with the body of her husband. 

Ananta’s treasures having fallen to Kalas, Harsha 
wished to conciliate him; and though they onee met and 
became reconciled, yet their friendship was soon broken, 
‘and differences continued between them until Harsha was 
imprisoned. The Raja afierwards fell sick, and wished to 
eave the throne to Harsha; but the nobles who had 
formerly opposed his son interfered, and the sick Raja 
willed that the kingdom should be given between his sons, 
Utkarsha and Harsha. 
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The coin was called Paiddéka during this reign. 


Fig. 17. Obv.—Harsha Raja. 
Rev.—Deva. Extremely common. 

‘The nobles placed Utkarsha on the throne; but Harsha, 
having been released from prison by his half-brother, 
Vijaya Malla, prevailed against Utkarsha, who opened a 
vein in his arm, and died after reigning only twenty-two 
days. 

Harsha was a prince of some learning; and to him is 
attributed the drama called Reinévali, or The Necklace,” 
which has been translated by Professor Wilson* It is 
probable, however, that he was not the author, but only 
the literary patron of this work. In the early part of his 
reign, gold and silver are said to have been very plentiful 
but the extravagant pleasures of the prince at last com- 
pelled him to strip the temples of their gold and silver 
‘ornaments, and even to carry off the figures of the gods 
themselves. Afterwards, his generals, Uchchala and Sussala, 
two brothers, descendants of Séhi Raja of Lahor, and 
fourth cousins of Harsha, being suspected, rebelled. At 
first they were unsuccessful; but Harsha, having put their 
father Malla to death, they redoubled their exertions, and 
the Raja, being defeated, hid himself ina Fakir’s hut, from 
whence, after two days of starvation, he was dragged out 
and killed. 

During this reign the gold coin was called Uzkosh. 

Fig. 18, Obv—Sri Sussa(la). Rev.—Deva. Very rare. 
Fig. 19. Obv-—  Sussala. Rev.—Deva, Very Fare. 

Uchchala having sueceoded to the throne, Sussala was 
made prime minister; but ‘the brothers soon quarrelled, 
and Kashmir became again the scene of civil war. Uch- 
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chala was generally successful until he was murdered by his 
minister, who placed his own brother on the throne. His 
reign lasted but for one night, when the brother was put to 
death bysome of Uchchala’s nobles. Sabla, a half-brother 
‘of Uchchala, then ascended the throne, but he was shortly 
after defeated and imprisoned by Sussala. After various 
insurrections, all of which were quelled, Sussala was at last 
overcome by Bhikshichar, the son of Harsha, who mounted 
the throne, He was an unpopular libertine; and at the 
end of six months, whon Sussala advanced against him, he 
was, after some indecisive actions, obliged to fly, and Sus- 
sala remounted the throne. After a reign of sixteen years 
he was murdered by his minister, Utpila, whom he had 
displeased. 

Figs. 20,21. Obe.—Sri Jaya Sinha. Rev.—Deva. Rare. 
Fig. 22. Obn—Sri Mesuta(?) Jaya Sinha. Rev.—Deva. Very 

rare, 

This prince succeeded his father Sussala without opposi- 
tion, by publishing to the troops that no inquiry would be 
made regarding the plunder of his father’s treasures. 
Bhikshdchar made two unsuccessful attempts to regain the 
throne, the latter of which proved fatal to him, for Jaya 
Sinha having bought over most of his adherents, he was 
stoned to death by his remaining followers. After this the 
reign of Jaya Sinha was disturbed by the rebellion of his 
uncle Lotan, a half-brother of Uchehalaand Sussala, whoheld 
‘out the fortress of Lobar against all attacks. This place is, 
I suspect, the Lobkot of the Mahomedan historians, which 
hhad successfully resisted the arms of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Jaya Sinha was more fortunate aguinst his cousin Bhoja, a 
son of the former king Sahla, who was taken captive in an 
attempt upon Kashmir, and imprisoned. Towards the 
close of his reign, the Raja o Trigerta, or Kangra, pre~ 
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vailed upon Jaya Sinha to aid him in an attack upon the 
Musalméns. ‘The battle which ensued appears to have 
been equally contested; as no advantages are recorded to 
have been derived from it by the Hindus. Jaya Sinha 
died after a reign of twenty-two years. 

Fig. 28. Obv.—Jaga. Extremely rare. 

Jaga Déva was the great-grandson of Jaya Sinha. He 
is said to have been a wise and good prince. At one time 
his nobles succeeded in expelling him but he afterwards 
prevailed against them, and died after a reign of fourteen 
years and a half, 





MOHAMBIEDANS. 

In the reign of Sinha Deva IL, a Musalmén adven- 
turer, named Shah Mir, who traced his descent both by his 
father’s and mother’s side, to Ali, the son-in-law of the 
prophet, came to Kashmir, In the troubles which ensued 
during the invasions of Dullach and Rinchana, he rapidly 
by his address acquired power and consequence. After- 
wards, by his marriage with Kota, or Kotarin Rani, the 
widow of Udyéna Déva, whom he imprisoned, he became 
king of Kashmir. He ruled for a short time with vigor 
and justice, and left the kingdom to his son. From this 
time the Mohammedan rule was established, and the de- 
scondants of Shéh Mir reigned peaceably, without a single 
attempt being made by the posterity of the Hindu princes 
to regain their former power. Even the persecutions of 
the bigoted Sikander, Bhutshikan, or Idol-breaker, met 
with no resistance. 


Fig. 24. Olv.—As Sultan al Azem ZesN-At-Asivxx. 
‘The Sultan, the Great, Zein-al-Abidin. 
Rev.—Zarab-i-Kashnir fi shahurei-sanah ahad wa 
arbain wa samanméat. 
‘Struck in Kashmir, in the year 841 (A. 1. oF 
A.D, 1437). 
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Zein-al-Abidin, the great-grandson of Shéh Mir, was a 
wise and benevolent princo; and his long reign of fifty 
yeats is certainly the most flourishing period of the Moham- 
medan history of Kashmir, He opened numerous canals 
for irrigation, and built several caravanseras for the public. 
Science and literature were protected and patronised, and 
arts and manufactures were liberally encouraged. The 
Hindu religion was again tolerated, and the Brahmans who 
had been banished by his bigoted father were recalled. 
For all these acts he is still remembered, at the close of 
four hundred years, by a grateful people, as the “Bara 
Pédshéb,” or “The Great King.” : 
Tig. 25. Obo.—ds Sultan Warvarn Shah, 874 (a.m. or | 

A. D. 1469.) t 
‘Sultan Haidar Shab. } 
Rev.—(Ilegible) .. . shahu(r) . «+... | 

Haidar, who was the second and favorite son of Zei 
‘Abidin, succeeded in supplanting his elder brother, Adam 
Khan, who retired to Kalanor, where his descendants 
established themselves, and afterwards succeeded in wrest 
ing Rajaori from the Hindu Princes. The present Raja 
of Rajaori is of this family.* Haidar Shah was a weak and 
dissolute prince, and was killed after a short reign of two { 
years by falling from the top of a house when intoxicated. 
Fig. 26. Obv.—As Sultan (al) A(zem) Hasan Shah. 

‘The Sultan, the great, Hasan Shah. 
Rev-—Zarab-i-Kashmir, fi shahur-i-sanah arba wa 
‘sabain wa saman—. 
Struck in Kashmir, in the year 874 (a, 11. or 
As D. 1469). 

Haidar Shah was succeeded by his son Hasan, whose 

reign was disturbed by the unsuccessful attempts of his 















Is I have extracted from a MS. copy of the his- 
tory of Rajaori in my own possession, 


Siemans 
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uncle, Bairam, and of his cousin, Fatch Khan, the son of 

Adam Khan, to gain the throne. After suppressing them, 

he gave himself up to pleasure, and maintained one thousand 

Hindu singers. He reigned eleven years. 

Figs. 27, 28. Obv.—ds Sultan Al azem MonamMan Suan. 
‘The Sultan, the great Mohammad Shah. 


Rev.—Zarab-i-Kashmir shahur «+. 
Struck in Kashmi 





Mohammad, the eldest son of Hasan, succeeded his 
father; but was expelled by Fatch Khan after a reign of 
tivo years and seven months. He managed to regain the 
throne after nine years, when he held it for a long time, 
and was again overcome by Fateh Khan. Again he re- 
covered the kingdom, and was once more expelled by 
Fateh Khan, who died king of Kashmir, upon which 
Mohammad regained the throne. He was once more 
deposed in favour of his son, Ibrahim, and of his grandson, 
Nizak, and on the imprisonment of the latter, he for the 
fifth and last time mounted the throne of Kasbmir, and 
shortly afterwards died in the year a, p. 1587. 

Fig. 29. Obv.—As Sultan (al Azem) Faren Shah. 
‘The Sultan, the great Fateh Shab. 
Reo—Zarab-i-Kashmir, fi shahur vs. sse0s 
‘Struck in Kashmir. 

‘The chequered reign of Fateh Shah has already been 
mentioned. When he was on his death-bed, he directed 
his nobles to bury with him a Fakir’s cap, the gift of Syad 
Ali Hamadini, a celebrated saint, whose tomb is the most 
holy and one of the most picturesque of the buildings in 
the city of Kashmir. ‘The cap was accordingly buried 
with him; and on the same night Syad Ali Hamadéni 
appeared to a Fakir, and told him that the cap had been 
given by him to Sultan Kutb-nd-din for good luck, and 
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that along with it the kingdom had been transmitted 
from father to son down to the present generation; but 
that, as Fateh Shah had now taken the eap with him to 
the tomb, so likewise had the kingdom gone down to 
the tomb, and departed from his family. 

Nézak Shah succeeded his grandfather Mohammad, 
until in A’. 948 or 4.p. 1541, Kashmir was invaded by 
‘Mirza Haidar Doghlat, who took possession of the country 
in the name of the Mogul Emperor Humiyun. Mirza 
Haidar reigned for ten years, when he was killed by an 
arrow at the siege of an insignificant fort, when the 
Chak family seized the throne and retained possession 
of it, until in a.m. 995 or a. p. 1586, the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar finally annexed Kashmir to the Musalman kingdom 
of Delhi. 





IL 


ON SOME ANGLO-SAXON STYCAS. 


Maryville, Cork, Nov. 28th, 1842. 
‘My Dear Sir, 

Ina small parcel of Stycas, which lately came into my 
poseession, a few occurred, the legends of which appear to 
me so remarkable that I consider some account of them 
may be desirable to you. 

‘Those which I shall in the first place introduce to your 
notice are four, which I at first considered might be 
blundered coins of Hanred, or Ethelred, but observing that 
although the obverse legends were the same on all, they 
were evidently not the produce of the same die, whilst the 
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reverses were altogether different, Ifound myself compelled 
to come tothe conclusion, that the obverse legend, however 
singular and unusual, must have been the work of design 
and intended to form no other inscription than that which 
appears on them. 

‘The legend in question is +EDREDMRE, retrograde ; 
and although on some, the letters are not sufficiently distinets 
a comparison of the four coins with one another, will satisfy 
us that these are the letters which appear on all. 

Admitting then this to be the actual legend presented 
by these coins, let us consider to what prines they can be 
attributed. The only Anglo Saxon king of this name 
which history affords, is the chief monarch, who began to 
reign in 946; but to this prince it is not likely that these 
coins can belong, for no stycas have been found of a period. 
later than the time of Alfred, about which period they seem 
to have been discontinued. We also find on thecoins of the 
chief monarch and in his charters, his name always spelt 


_BADRED, to which we may add that the letter M is not 


likely to occur on the coins of a king who was chief 
monarch of all England, and in actual possession of at least 
six out of the seven kingdoms composing the Heptarchy 5 
we must therefore endeavour to discover some prince to 
whom the name of King of the Mercians will with more 
propriety apply. In the parcel of Stycas in which these 


+ coins occurred, were specimens of the coinage of the Nor- 


thumbrian princes from Eardwalf, who began to rei 
796, to Osbercht, whose reign terminated in 8675 and within 
this period no names of Mercian princes at all like that of 
Edred occur ; but in the period which immediately succeeded, 
we find, after the deposition of Ciolwulf LI. in 874, that 
Ethelred, the son-in-law of Alfred, was placed over the 
“Mercians, with the title of Dux, Regulus,or Subregulus ; and 
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it is-mentioned by Rapin, vol.i. p.309, that he was by 
some writers said to have received the title of King. 

To the appropriation of these coins to this prince, the 
difference of name appears an obstacle; but this objection is, 
altogether removed by the charters of this period, a 
collection of which, beautifully and accurately edited by Mr. 
Kemble for the English Historical Society, has been lately 
published. 

In these charters, the prince is called by the several 
names, ADELRED, ZDERED, EDRED, and EDRED, 
and by the several titles, Ealdorman, Subregulus, Patricius, 
Duz, and Rex, but his most usual name and title ‘seem to 
have been ADERED DVX. 

In charters of 880, 883, 889, 895, 901, and three of 904, 
these names occur; and such was the latitude given to Anglo- 
Saxon names that we frequently find two or even three of 
these modes of spelling in the same charter; but in one of 
those of 904" he is styled EDRED REX. 

Having thus adduced unquestionable evidence to show 
that this prinee was frequently called ADERED, and some- 
times EDRED REX, it will, I think, be admitted as highly 
probable that these coins were actually struck by him; the 
name, the title of Rex or Regulus (for it will be observed 
that the letters are M RE, the two last of which answer for 
either), and the period of history all agree, whilst the appro- 
priation of them to any other prince would be highly im- 
probable. 

In the same parcel three other Stycas, now in my pos- 
session, but which I cannot satisfactorily interpret, occurred. 
One of them (No. 5), presents on one side the legend 
EVEND REX. Rev.—ENDED REX; and if not a blun- 











* Codex Dipl. Ang. Sax., T.IL, p. 149. 
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dered coin of Eanred, I would almost suspect it to belong 
to one of the Pictish kings, who, in the early part of the 
ninth century, so frequently contended with the Northum- 
brian princes for a part of their territories; and we find 
that one of those princes, a contemporary of Eanred, was 
called UVEN, and reigned from 836 to 859, 

Another Styca, the appropriation of which is extremely 
doubtful, is engraved in the new edition of Ruding, Pl. 2 
LL, No.8, and is nearly similar to that given in my work 
on the Heptarchie Coins, Pl. 1, No. 28, and conjectured 
by me to belong to Eardulf; it reads EVXDI REX. 

As to the third uncertain. Styea (No. 6), I can offer no 
conjecture. Its reverse resembles No. 84 of my coins of 
the Heptarchy; but its obverse, although the letters are 
distinct, is to me wholly unintelligible. 

‘The following is a list of the coins composing the parcel 
from which those I have noticed were selected, and for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Taylor of Tavistock Street. 





Bardlf (2 biundered) oe 
Eonred  . oe Wi aaa 
Ethelred Sega?! 
Redulf (1 Hiudered) « Sy tt SB 
Osbercht . ae 7 
EdredM.Re 1 5} if 

‘Abp. Vigmund |. ee 
oy Valthere aie Goa 
EVEND REX a i 
EVXDI REX | ye eT 
‘Another uncertain 5 Se 
128 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Faithfully Yours, 
Jous Lixpsay. 
Jom Voxor Auman, Raq, FSA, 8 


vou. Vie « 
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ON SOME COINS OF ARGOS IN ARGOLIS, AND 
PARTICULARLY ON AN EARLY COIN STRUCK 
FOR PHIDON, KING OF THE ARGIVES. 


No. 1.—Two dolphins in inverse positions. 

R, An indented square, divided in eight compartments, 
four of which only are sunk AR 4}. Weight 194 
ars. In my cabinet, See Cadalvene Rec. de Méd. Gr. 
Anéa, Plate IT. No. 24, under gina. 

No. 2.—Female head to the right, wearing a high diadem, richly 
‘omamented with palmeties, earrings, and necklaces. 

R. APTEION. -A wolf between two dolphins, placed in 
‘opposite positions. AR 6. Weight 1883 grs. See 
Cadalvene, loc. cit. Plate IIL. No. 3. 

No, 8.—Head as the preceding. 

R, APYEION. Dolphins as the preceding. Between 
‘them is a bull’s head, front face, ornamented with ban- 
dalettes. AR 6. Weight 189 grs. Jn my cabinet, and 
‘another similar, except a trf_ing variation in the legend, 
in Cadalvene, loc. cit. Plate LIT. No, 2. 

No. 4.—Another as the two last. 

R, APLEION. Two dolphins, between them is a crab. 
AR 6. Weight 183) grs. In my cabinet. 

No. 5.—Another. Between the dolphins is a helmet and an ivy 
Teaf. AR 6. Weight 189 grs. Jn my cabinet. 
No. 6.—A wolf, going from right to left. 

R. A, in an indented square, AR 4, Weight 92) grs. 

Inny cabinet. 








Anoos appears with justice to claim remote antiquity 
amongst the cities of Greece, and the early establishment, 
of a regular form of government. Historians inform us of 
a tradition which prevailed, that they were the first people 
who adopted the useful and convenient discovery of the art 
of coining money in the Peloponnesus; and the honour of 
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it is attributed by them to one of their kings, named Phidon, 
who flourished, according to Herodotus! about 885 B. c. 
‘This Phidon is the same who is said to have arrogated to 
himself the right to the direction of all sacred games in 
Greece, and who forcibly took possession of Elis, and pre- 
sided at the Olympic games? phorus, as well as several 
other authors, and the Arandelian marbles, even affirm 
that Phidon was the inventor, not only of money, but of 
weights and measures; but it is more probable that he 
merely introduced them into the Peloponnesus from some 
industrious and commercial people. ‘This is partly con- 
firmed by Ephorus himself? in another passage, where he 
says that Phidon employed the Aginete to strike money 
for him, whieh has led many antiquariesto conclude that the 
money so coined was the same as that which we know belongs 
to Higina, bearing a tortoise on one side, and a peculiar 
indented square on the other; which, of course, if that was 
the case would deprive us of the means of recognising 
them. As the Argian king had recourse to the Aginete 
for the fabrication of money, it is evident that the latter 
people were acquainted with, and had made some progress 
in the art some time before, which was the motive for their 
being applied to, and shows also that the people of Argos 








\ Herodotus, lib. vi cap. 127. 

2 Phidon was the teath in descent from Temenus, and the four- 
teenth from Hereules. Sy 

' Egopos ev Acyorn apyepor xpuror somnvas gnats ino Dekavror. 
peels ares pre hace es ers 
ropctya exobarro cae eZ avruy ayn ropucpa Acyrewr. Elian 
te ee 8 aeges 

“Sperling, in his Numis non cusis, and other numismatic writers, 
have grossly erred in supposing a coin, with a Baotian shield on 
ane ale, ada ve on the other, wih the legend @140, was 
struck for Phidon, king of Argos. "It is now well known to be of 
Thobes, in Boot, and more modera than the king of Argos by 
at least six centuries. 
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were incompetent to the undertaking. That the MBginetee 
should have been the first among the Greeks to have 
recourse to money is very probable: their island produced 
nothing that could serve the purposes of commerce : it was 
small and sterile. Being a trading and industrious people, 
their commercial operations absolutely necessitated an arti- 
ficial medium to represent value, It was a wish to facilitate 
this that probably led to the invention. The success of the 
experiment was most eminently fortunate. Small and 
poor as was the island of Algina, such was he strength and 
opulence the inhabitants obtained by the advantages of 
commerce, that when Athens was enjoying the greatest 
glory and prosperity under the administration of Pericles, 
gina was honoured by the proud name of the eye-sore of 
the Piraeus. This alone is a sufficient eulogy on an invention 
of such extreme utility; and satisfactorily accounts for its 
rapid and extensive imitation. 

‘The few observations which precede, were thought ne- 
cessary to introduce to the reader the coin which appears 
under No. 1 in the list at the head of this notice, in the 
suite of the coins of Argos. A similar one is published by 
M. de Cadalvene,é who attributes it to Agina. ‘The author 
founds his opinion on the exact resemblance of the indented 
square with that on the most early of that island. 
In this he is certainly correct. There is a strong resem- 
lance between the two coins, which excuses in some mea 
sure the supposition that they were both struck by the 
same people, and at the same period: the weight also, and 
the general form and fabric of the coins seems to favour 
a similar conclusion.® Instead, however, of these cireum- 














® Reo, de Méd, Greog. Inéd. p. 171, pl. ji. No. 24. 
* A similar coin is published by Miorinet, amongst the uncer- 
tain see tom. vil. planche xxvii fig.5. Tho same is spoken 
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stances justifying the opinion that they belong to Aigina, 
I see in it, on the contrary, a strong corroboration of what 
is stated by Elian and Ephorus: and I feel persuaded, for 
my part, that they are the very coins which were minted by 
the Alginetse for the Argian prince; for why should these 
islanders have deviated at that period from the type of their 
primitive adoption, and have stamped their money with 
other symbols than the tortoise, when from the commence 
ment, according to Pollux,’ that type was used, and which 
appears to have been continued with persevering care, as, 
long as they remained an independent people? Before the 
invention of coinage, when the precious metals were ex- 
changed by weight, there must have been but small security 
against fraud. Metals of low standard might easily be sub- 
stituted, and passed off with the ignorant for fine; and the 
ABginetaw had most probably in view at the same time, the 
correcting of the abuse, and the establishing of their own 
credit upon a more solid basis, when they impressed silver 
with a tortoise, as a mark and guarantee of the quality, 
‘A similar object may have decided Phidon to adopt. the 
invention in his states. In that case, it would neither suit 
the Higinetw to impress the coins they fabricated for 
Phidon with the private mark or symbol of their own peo- 











of by Sestini, who imagines it to belong to Phocaea, in Tonia. 
He says: Alla citta de Foccea non serci lontano di_attribuire 
tuna medaglie Argentea del Real Cimelio di Parigi pubblicata. tra 
le incerte da Mionnet, la cui descrizione é come seque. * Duo 
Pisces, et ut videtur, ex genere Phocarum, situ contrario sed 
Paralelli, R, Quadratano incusum in quatuor partes, triangularis 
sectum, A 4.’” See Descriz. degli Stateri Ant. p. 264, tab. I. 
fig. 5. I cannot imagine how Sestini could have taken ‘the two 
fishes for ¢ genere Phocarum,’ excepting to establish his classifiea- 
tion. We shall sce presently, he calls them Cafali to suit his 
‘purpose. 
Pollux Onomast, lib, ix. cap. 6. 
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ple, nor for Phidon to have permitted it: the object both 
had in view would have been defeated. Such a measure 
would be tantamount to the responsibility of good faith 
towards each other. He, therefore, when decided to carry 
into execution the new invention, chose a subject to be 
used on his coins as a distinctive mark; and this distinction 
was followed by others, as the invention was taken up by 
other cities successively, no two of them using the same 
subject, excepting in a few instances of colonies. The 
Eiginetan artist who could engrave a tortoise, could engrave 
any other simple subject; no difficulty could exist on that 
point: but in every other respect, as regards weight and 
style of fabric, we must expect they would bear a resem- 
blance to their own money, which is exactly what we 
find on the monument in question. What could have in- 
duced Phidon to select for the device on his coins the two 
dolphins, we are unable to say: buton referring to the coins 
described above, under Nos. 2 to 5 (which I shall advert to 
presently), the same device, executed at a more modern 
date,is again represented, and the same two fishes exhibited 
in precisely the same positions; which evidentlyshows thatthe 
symbols were intimately connected with the early mythology 
of the Argian people, and which, although abandoned for a 
time after striking the first money, and other symbols sub- 
stituted, was again resumed at a later period. I perfectly 
coincide with those who admit of none but a religious inter- 
pretation of the types on ancient coins,? otherwise it might 








© Upon two fragments of small painted vases found in tombs 
near Argos, Minerva is represented armed witha shield, on which 
are depicted two dolphins in the same positions as on these coins, 

® See an interesting and learned dissertation on this subject in 
yol.i, p.97 of the Numismatic Journal, by my good friend, 
‘Thomas Burgon, Esq. 
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be imagined, as the object of coinage was to facilitate foreign 
commerce, that the two fishes represented in the positions 
in which they appear on. the coin, might have reference to 
the departure and the return of the ships which brought 
prosperity to the country. Should the reader participate 
in my sentiments on this subject, he will have no difficulty 
in ascribing the coin No.1, as one of the identical coins 
minted by the Aiginetw for Phidon king of Argos. In 
that case, they are of an age corresponding to nearly:900 
years before our era, and are the most ancient regal coins, 
without exception, which have reached us: and, in fact, with 
the exception of a few coins of gina, are the most early 
coins known. ‘They willbe found, consequently, of infinite 
importance in fixing the comparative dates of anciont 
money. Before quitting the subject, it perhaps will be well 
to remark, that this coin, as well as that published by 
Cadalvene, and I believe nearly all the rest that are 
known, were found in 1821, with several hundred coins of 
apparently about the same age, in the island of Santorina, 
the ancient Thora. ‘The majority of the whole being coins 
of the most early fabric of Aigina, the rest offering a 
variety of six or seven types, of most of which I propose at 
another time attempting the classification, as I strongly 
believe they were all struck by different cities or islands of 
Greece, the most eminent at that remote period. ‘They 
were, probably, a treasure collected and buried for security 
by some corsair in disturbed times, where they were event- 
ually lost. 

With the exception of the foregoing coins (admitting my 
classification to be approved), the most early money known 
of the city of Argos, is that on which is seen the fore part 
of a wolf on one side, and the initial letter Ain an indented 
square on the reverse, so abundant in all cabinets, offering 
‘as they do so many varieties of accessory symbols. The 
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last on my list, No. 6, where the entire figure of a wolf 
is represented, is new, and has never been published: its 
weight shows it to be double in value compared with 
those where only half that animal is seen. It is, therefore, 
a drachm of the Algina standard, a standard adopted by 
many Grecian cities, and more particularly by Argos. ‘The 
wolf, no doubt, refers to Apollo, sumamed Lycius, from 
Lycos, a wolf, a temple to whom was built by Danaus, 
king of Argos, in gratitude for that god’s presumed assist- 
ance, in the form of a wolf, when he was disputing the 
throne of Argos with Gelanor. Historians say, that the 
claim of both Gelanor and Danaus were neatly balanced; 
and when the people were assembled to decide the question, 
‘a wolf, rushing on a herd of oxen that were feeding before 
the city walls, attacked the bull that was leading them, by 
which the Argians, assimilating Gelanor to the bull and 
Danaus to the wolf, declared in favor of the latter, who, in 
consequence, obtained the kingdom.?° 

‘My principal object in introducing the four coins de- 
seribed under Nos. 2, to 5 (inclusive,) was to illustrate my 
remarks on the coins I am desirous of attributing to Phidon: 
they have nearly all been published, I believe; but, as 
numismatie writers are not agreed as regards the proper 
place to which they should be assigned, I consider this 
‘opportunity favourable to offer a few observations on the 
subject. ‘The imperfect state of the legend on the coins of 
this description first discovered, led to the belief that they 
belonged to some uncertain city of Crete, where they may 
be found in Mionnet, " who places them there on the 
authority of Sestini, At a later period when the true 
reading of the legend was perceived, the latter writer, stil 
faithful to his opinion that they were of Cretan fabric, 











© Pausanins, ib ji, eap. 19. 1! Mionnet, tom. ii, page 800. 
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imagined there must have existed acity in thatisland of the 
name of Argos,!? which both historians and geographershave 
omitted to mention. Dissatisfied with this classification, Ses- 
tini again proposes assigning them to a city of Thessaly which 
he ealls Argesa, having had in view acoin with an imperfect, 
legend, and fancying he read AP'EXION instead of APTEION, 
and appears never for an instant to have imagined they 
belonged to Argos in Argolis. M. de-Cadalvene is the first 
who, having had an opportunity of examining those in my 
cabinet and some others of a deposit'® found a few years ago, 
was enabled to assign them to their proper place, but his 
arguments, though conclusive for many, have been insufii- 
cient to convince Mionnet and other numismatists, most of 
whom still continue to consider them as appertaining to 
Grete, I must confess, myself, that my mind was made up 
on the subject long ere M. de Cadalyene wrote, as may be 
seen by those once possessed by me, and now in the Bank 
of England, where they stand classed to Argos in Argolis; 
and I certainly considered there could be no longer any 
difficulty in admitting the correction. _Mionnet’s principal 
objection is, that the fabric is unlike any of the coins we 
possess of Argos; but the legend certainly points to a city 
of that name, and the accessory symbols, as the wolf and 
the bull’s head which occur on Nos. 2 and 3 identify them 
with the mythological history of the celebrated city of 
Argolis, as they certainly refer to the events which termi- 





12 Senini, Classes Generale, Sn Ration, page 62; and 
Mionnet, Suppl. 279, ‘The former author says, that the 
sity of Argse was situated in Thessaly near the river Benevs, he 
consequently imagines the fishes to be a species of fresh water 
Ssh, called Gefaus in which he makes a mistake equally serious 
as when he ealls the same fishes on the primitive coin No. 1. of 
the * Genera Phocarum.’ 

1 This deposit was discovered in the Peloponnesus in 18215 it 
was composed besides these coins of Argos, of large quantities of 
others of Elis, Sieyon and different cities of Beeotia. 

Vou vi. # 
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nated the dispute between Gelanor and Danaus. The 
hhead on the obverse of these beautiful coins one might be 
led to believe is intended to represent Juno, who was vene~ 
rated with a special worship in all Argolis, and to whose 
honour a celebrated temple was dedicated, situate between 
Argos and Mycene, common to both cities. ‘The statues 
and other works of art contained in this temple are minutely 
described by Pausanias; but above all, he praises the statue 
of the goddess, made of gold and ivory, of large magnitude, 
the works of Polycletus,"# whose statues Strabo says, sur- 
passed all others in size and magnificence.!® Pausanias 
adds, that the head of the statue of Juno was ornamented 
with a crown: it strikes me, however, that the crown worn by 
the goddess on the coins before us, is unlike that so often 
observed upon ancient paintings and other works of art, 
called agertérm from its peculiar form, high in the centre 
and diminishing at the extremities like a sling, from which 
its name is derived, Here the crown, on the contrary, is of 
equal breadth, in its whole circumference, and it is possible 
it may be intended for Ariadne, who was also venerated 
at Argos, where it is said she was buriec 

A similar ornamented head is seen on some of the coins 
of Cnossus in Crete, which influenced the opinions of 
Mionnet and Sestini, that the coins were also of that island. 
I allude to those in Hunter, Tab. viii. Nos. 12 and 15, with 
a labyrinth, and the legend KNOE or KNO3ION on the re- 
verse. One of these is now before me; but I will offer an 
observation that I believe has hitherto escaped the attention 











4 Pausanias, lib. ii, cap. 17. Strabo, lib. viii. eap. 872. 

36 ‘As we have another example, where Juno is represented with 
crown similar to that worn by the female on those coins of Argos 
which bear her name HPA, struck at Elis, it most probably repre- 
sents that goddess. Sestini, although he attributes the coins to 
‘Argesa, calls the head that of the Argian Juno. 
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of numismatists, which is, that the Cnossian coins stamped 
with this particular head, be it of Juno or Atiadne, differ 
in style of fabric from all the rest of the numerous suite of 
‘coins of Cnossus; and, in fuct, bear not the least analogy to 
any other Cretan coins; and, moreover, what is worthy of 
especial remark is, that the coins of that precise type, and 
none other, invariably bear, in addition to the legend 
KNOZION, the letters AP. What these letters AP allude 
to, it would be presumptuous in me to decide: but, when 
this striking similitude exists between the coins of Argos 
with one out of a numerous series of Cretan money, and 
that identical type is distinguished by two additional letters 
which are the initial letters of the name of Argos, it is per 
mitted to suspect they may have been placed there to com- 
memorate some alliance, either political or religious, 
between the Argians and Cnossians of which history is 
silent. Examples of alliances equally singular, and the 
adoption of types by one people from another, are not 
unfrequently met with on ancient money ; those of Cydonia 
in Crete, cited by Le Blonde and Dietens,!7 and that of 
Gortyna, by Pembrocke,%® with the symbols of Athens, 
may be mentioned amongst the most curious. If the letters 
AP on the Cnossian coins had been placed on the obverse 
of the coin, by the side of the profile female head, they 
might with some reason be supposed to allude to the name 
of Ariadne, and placed there to denote her portrait; but 
as they occur invariably on the reverse, they must have 
some other meaning. If, then, the motive which induced 
both Sestini and Mionnet to attribute the coins with 





7 Le Blonde, Observations sur quelques Médailles du Cabinet 
Z i No.4. Dietens, Eaplication de 
quelques Médaiiles, 8c, page 64, plate ii. No.9. 
1 Pembrocke, pars ii tab. 8; and Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. 
tom ii, page 221. 
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APYIEQN to a city in Crete, was the similitude they bear 
to the coin of Cnossus, and that it can be proved that this 
last. coin was purposely imitated by the Cnossian people 
from the coins of Argos in Argolis, their arguments become 
divested of all their importance. 

I will conclude this long dissertation, which I fear the 
reader will have found tiresome, by observing that there 
‘can be no longer any reason for withholding this beautiful 
series of coins from Argos, so worthy of a great and flourish- 
ing city. If none had been previously discovered but the 
small coins with the fore-part of a wolf, it does not follow 
that no coins of a superior magnitude were struck, when 
we have others, similar in size and beauty, of most of the 
leading cities of Greece; and that their similarity of fabric 
to a coin of Crete is insufficient to establish thé arguments 
of those who would claim them for that island, 


Smyrna, 21st March, 1840. 





P.S. I had terminated my observations on the coins 
Nos. 2 to 5, when I find Sestini again refers to them after 
Cadalvene, in his Descrizions di Alire Medaglie Greche del 
Museo Fontana, parti terzs, p. 42. He says, “Il Sig. 
Cadalvene nella sua opera publicd tre medaglie similima 
con diversi tipi, ciod una colla testa de bue omata di nastri, 
della gualle esiste un conio falso, un altro col lupo, e un 
terza colla faretra falsificata, come pure quella col cigno; 
onde non sappiamo come difendersi da questi moderni 
falsarii2” Tam convinced that false coins of all these types 
exist, as I have seen many of them; but, at the same time, 
there are authentic specimens of each, which it appears 
Sestini had not seen. 

‘Smyrna, 80h Merch, 1840. HL P. Borrenz. 


To J.W. Buacox, Esq. 
For the Editor of the “ Numismatie Chroniele:” 
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Tux Papvax Com Foxcens.—Le Cabinet de U Amateur et 
de UAntiquaire,! No. 9, contains a useful article on ancient and 
modern coin forgers, with directions for detecting the various 
kkinds of counterfeit’ ancient coins which modern ingenuity and 
frand pass off upon young and incautious collectors, 

‘The most skilful and successful of these forgers were Jean 
Cavino and Alexander Bassiano, whose productions, known under 
the term “ Paduan,” are to be found in all parts of the world 
where the science of numismatics is cultivated. ‘They were asso- 
ciated about 1540, and not in 1565, as has been asserted. Le pare 
Dumoulinet originated that opinion in the description which he 
published in 1692, of some coins engraved by the Paduans. 
‘These coins, given in 1670 to the library of Sainte-Geneviive 
by M. Lecointe, are now preserved in the royal library. The 
opinion of Dumoulinet was founded without doubt on the medal of 
Christ, signed JOAN CAVINVS, 1565, which makes part of 
this collection, ‘There are no particulars extant of the life of 
these artists, who were interested in keeping themselves unknown. 
The date of their birth, as that of their death, is uncertain, and 
their association would not have been revealed, if they had not 
left a witness in a medal which exhibits on the obverse two heads, 
(on which the countenances show a characteristic combination 
of ability and low cunning,) and is circumscribed. ALEXAND + 
BASSIANVS ET: JOHAN - CAVINEVS: PATAVINT and 
fon the reverse a figure of Ceres, with cornucopia and book, and 
the legend LEGIFERAE CERERL? 

‘The medals usually termed Paduan are gross and palpable 
‘cheats, that ean deceive no one ; but those struck by the Paduans 
themselves require great skill to detect. Without reaching the 
finish of modelling and the lightness of the ancient graver, they 
had gained a method and style which baflle the most experionced 
eye. Ingeneral, their work, compared with that of ancient en- 
gravers, exhibits’ a kind of ‘swelling, and wants lightness in the 
































» Paris, 8y0., 1842. 

2 Could this reverse have been suggested to the rogues in 
gratitude for the omission in the code of the laws of Italy of a 
clause that might have stopped their eareer with a halter ? 
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drapery ; but it is particularly when the medal has been subjected 
to a chemical preparation, which has worn down the freshness of 
the primitive work, that it deceives. ‘The coins (chiefly of the 
large module) engraven by these artists, are larger than the 
genuine. Their intention in this has been to make them occa- 
sionally serve for medallions. The pearls of the encircling chain 
are thick and irregularly disposed ; the foot of the letters forms 
‘a swallow’s tail, but it is studied, and wants fineness. ‘The letters 
are somewhat squared, especially the N; the M is open at bot- 
tom, and narzow at top; the Hand D are square and heavy s the 
A rather narrowed. Tn short, the letters are too flat for their 
breadth. In general, the edges seem too uniformly rounded, and 
the side is not sufficiently thick. ‘The ovins struck by the Padu- 
ans themselves (for in aftertimes they have been struck from 
their dies) are very often in red and yellow brass, badly alloyed. 
Soveral of their inedallions have been mounted 

‘Those who, after the Peduans, acquired the greatest notoriety 
in making false coins were : Michael Dervieux, who established 
himself at Florence, where he counterfeited all kinds of ancient 
coin and medals but eal brovze medlions: eto pieces, for 
‘the most part, are very thick and large, wide clefts are cut in the 

ind the types are too couped ; Carteron in Holland; 
Cogornier at Lyons ; the latter engraved coins of the tyrants who 
assumed the purple under the reign of Valerian and Gallienus. 
Laroche of Grenoble imitated a great number of the rare coins 
in the cabinet of Pellerin. 

In a short time forgers increased in number and in audacity. 
Those who carried on this trado considered themselves. artists, 
when, in truth, they were nothing more than felons. At Madrid 
they struck a great number of imitations of rare coins, which wore 
purchased by and doposited in the collection of the Infant Don 
Gabriel. Stutigard had her workshop, Venice had also hers, and 
fabricated denarii and quinarii of emperors and empresses. ‘The 
design of these is dry and harsh, the letters want relief, and the 
side thickness. ‘The appearance of these counterfeits is thin and 
flat. At Catana forgers imitated the rarest of the coins of Sicily. 

Galli, at Rome, struck quinerii of the emperors of the lower 
empire ; and Becker, who died in 1830at Homburg, near Frankfort, 
engraved a vast number of coins of all sizes and in all metals, 
He struck even the ineuse coins, and Roman denarii, Not con- 
tented with imitating, he invented ad libitum. ‘The catalogue of 
this man's forgeries was published in 1826 by Sestini, and com- 
pleted in 1827 by M. Clouet, of Verdun. 

‘Twenty years ago,,a certain fellow, named Caprera, conducted 
at Smyrna an establishment where they both created and coun- 
terfeited ancient medals. After a little while this workshop was 
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removed to Syra, in the Archipelago; but Caprera becoming 
blind, it was shut up. 

‘A person named Saintot, at Paris, who died a short time since, 
struck in copper (but, it is asserted, only for his amusement, 
and not with dishonest intention) some of the imperial denarii, 
amongst which are Didius Julianus, Pescennius Niger, and Cara- 
calla with the reverse of Plautilia. The heads are cleverly 
worked, but the reverses want finish. ‘The sides are split open 
in the ancient manner. 

At the present day there are several false coin forgers at Paris. 
‘To them we are indebted for the false coins of the dukes of 
Normandy, the tiers de sous in gold of the Merovingians, and the 
deniers of the second race, and coins of some of the tyrants, such 
a8 Quietus, Macrianus, and Lelianus. 

A list of the Paduan coins follows, which will be found of great 
utility towards their detection and identification. 








Discoventzs oF Corns 1 tax Province or Luxewsouns. 
—M. dela Fontaine, who holds the office of Governor in the 
province of Luxembourg, since July 1839, has collected a vast 
quantity of coins. Among these are 25,700 Roman bronze, 
found last year near Dalheim, in the Roman camp called Piitzel. 
‘They were found in three vases, and belong to the emperors 
Diocletian, Constantius Chlorus, the two Maximins, Maxentius, 
Constantine, and Licinius. ‘There are among them several with 
rare reverses. The following localities have also furnished him 
with a copious variety:—Titusberg, Diekirk, St. Mard, Viewx- 
Virton, Arion, Etalle, Fratin, Bihein, Villidre, Arville, Villémont, 
Noirfontaine, &., condensed as follows :— 
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Nowaswarte Prize Essa: 
Picardy, offera medal of the valu 
‘best Essay on the question: —** At what period, and under what 
circumstances was struck at Amoiens the money having for its device 
the words, ‘ Ambianis, pax Civibus Twis ?” Have analogous coins 
been found in other towns of France, particularly in Picardy ? If 
0, to give a description and nomenclature.” ‘The Memoir to be 
accompanied by observations on the earlier coinage of the towns of 
Picardy. ‘This medal will be adjudged in 1844. 





We regret to have to record the death of an Associate of the 
Numismatic Society, Professor William Gesenius, who died at 





Halle, October 23.” He was for thirty-two years Professor at the 
University of that town, and one of the most emineut editors of 
the Halle Literatr-Zltong.” Tho lst yars of is life were 


devoted to the publication of his “ Thesaurus Linguw Hebra: 
We are sorry to have to report also the death of the Chevali 

P.O, Brénstedt, of Copenhagen, an Associates and that of Captain 

4.J.F, Hely, of Rome, an Honorary member of the Society. 
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ON THE FORGERIES OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, April 27, 1843.) 


Ir has been remarked by Neumann, that the art of counter~ 
feiting the public money is of the highest antiquity.’ His 
authority for such a statement is the quantity of forged 
examples which have descended to our times, some of 
them being imitations of authorised coins of a very remote 
period. That this base practice was resorted to in the 
earliest times may be inferred from the laws of Solon, six 
centuries before the Christian era, By these laws, forgers 
of the public money were punished with death. 

‘An early notice of the use of false money occurs in 
Herodotus, who tells us (though he himself discredits the 
story), that it was reported of Polycrates that he purchased 
the retreat of the Lacodemonians, when before Samos, 
with a number of coins struck in lead and plated with 
gold. 

Offences against the coin were, in all ages, visited by 
the severest punishment, being justly considered both 
pernicious to the state, and a direct interference with 
‘the prerogative of the sovereign himself. Among the 








1 Infamis ars pelliculatos numos fingendi, id est, wreos vel 
plambeos tegendi lamina argentea vel aurea, pene rei monetariee 
initiis comva est—Romanorum Numi Anecdoti, p. 197. 

2 Demosthenes, Orat. adv. Timocrat, sect. 49. 

8 Ge & 6 paraudrepoe Méyor Sppnrar Neyerat Hodveparea ixucb~ 
prov véptopa xibarra wodXiv worifBiou, karaxpodoarra, dobval 
te" robe b, Bekaubvove, ofr Bp &radQdoaeaDan—Thality Wi. 
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Romans, false coiners and those who harboured them 
were alike open to impeachment by any person; and 
the accuser was amply rewarded according to his con- 
ition, free persons being exempted from taxes and 
tributes, and slaves receiving their freedom. The forger 
was denied an appeal to the emperor, and death was 
awarded to those who permitted the accused to escape 
from custody ;+ even general pardons did not include the 
forger. In the consular times false coiners, if freemen, 
were condemned to the beasts, while slaves were punished 
with death, The laws of Constantine the Great adjudged 
false coiners to be guilty of high treason, and condemned 
them to be burnt alive. Beauvais, in his interesting 
treatise on the revenue and false money of the Romans, 
observes, that Ulpian’s statement® that false coiners were 
condemned to the beasts, applies only to the very dregs of 
the people, persons of birth and distinetion being punished 
by the confiscation of their estates and perpetual banish- 
ment. In the time of Constantine this crime had so 
increased, that the emperor resolved to exterminate the 
offenders; he published a law, a.p. 819, wherein he om 
dains, that any magistrate found guilty of the crime of 
false coining shall be banished to one of the remotest 
towns of the empire, and reserves to himself the power of 
confiscating his estate. A person of the humblest class of 
citizens was sentenced to perpetual exile, and his effects 
confiscated; and the slave was condemned to death. No 
punishment was awarded to persons of rank! 





4 Code Theodos. leg. 2. De Falsa Moneta. 
® Tdem, leg. 6. De Indulg. Criminum, 
© # Quicunque numos aureos raserint, tinxerint, finxerit, siqui- 

dem sint liberi, ad bestias dentur, si servi, summo supplicio ad- 

ficiantur.” 
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This law was insufficient to check the evil, and, two 
years afterwards, another was enacted, condemning persons - 
of every class to death. It was renewed a.p. 926, and 
confiscation of estate was added to the penalty of death. 
‘The kind of death is, however, not described, these laws 
having relation solely to the forgers of silver. ‘Those 
who counterfeited or clipped gold? were adjudged to 
be burnt by the law above-mentioned, which was enacted 
AD, 817, 

In the Anglo-Saxon times, the laws of Athelstan declare, 
that a man accused of false coining shall go to the three- 
fold ordeal, and, if guilty, suffer death.6 And, in another 
place, moneyers who illegally work in a wood or elsewhere, 
shall forfeit their lives, unless pardoned by the king? By 
the laws of ZEthelstan, he who counterfeited the coin was 
adjudged to lose the hand wherewith he committed the 
crime.!0 

‘The laws of Canute, though they deprecate sanguinary 
punishments in general, doom the forger to -lose both 
hands, which are not to be ransomed either with gold or 
silver."" 

How far these severe enactments tended to check the 





7 Siquis solidi cireulum circumeiderit.—Cod. ‘Theod. Seo 
Beauvais. 

© Anb ale mjneepe pe man cikd aly peoh loge yyppan hrc 

copboden peer zange vo }pimpealban opbale, uF he pil beo lea 
fine man—-Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, edited by 
Thorpe, Vol. I. p.296. 

® And ya mjueepar’ pe mne pudu pinced opbe elleshpeep. pa 
bion heopa Feopey pejlbrg.—Ibid. p. 208. 

1 And zip ye mynecepe Fil pupte. plea man oF pa 
{Fal mb pophee. 3 yecce uppon pa mjner-smib8an.—Ibid. p.208. 

15 pepe open pir falp pjpee polige prep hanba pe he aly rib 
pophce 9 he hi mid nanum pmgum’ ne gebrege. ne mib zolve ne mb 
eolpe.—Ibid. p. 880, 
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practices of the forger in the days of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, we have no means of judging; but we have 
‘good evidence that, under the Norman rule, the crime of 
forging increased to such a degree, that, at a grand couneil 
of the nation, assembled at London by Henry the First, 
A.D. 1105, it was deemed necessary to add to the loss of 
the guilty hand other horrible mutilations, namely, depriva- 
tion of sight and emasculation.!?  Ruding, after remarking 
on the commentaries of Fleta, says, that the crime of forging 
appears to have been treason by the common law, but was 
not declared to be so by any statute until the 25th of 
Edward IIL, by which, the counterfeiting of the king’s 
coin, ‘or the bringing into the realm counterfeit’ money to 
the likeness of the authorised currency, were made treason. 
Sic Edward Coke says, «It is to be known, that if any do 
counterfeit the King’s coin, contrary to this statute of 
25 Edward ILL, he shall have punishment of his body, but 
as in case of petit treason, that is, to be drawn and hanged 
till he be dead; but the forfeiture of his hands is as in 
‘other cases of high treason, for this statute is but a decla- 
ration of the common law; and the reason of his corporal 
punishment is, for that in this case he was only drawn and 
hhanged at the common law, but a woman in that case was 
to be burnt.” He then refers to the case of the Abbot of 
Missenden, in the county of Buckingham, who, for counter- 
feiting the king’s money, was condemned to be drawn and 
hanged, but not quartered. 

It would be tedious to recite the various laws enacted 
by the Roman emperors against forging, especially as it 
hhas been already done by Beauvais. ‘These laws are 
sufficient to shew, that under the emperors the crime had 











1 Knighton, Brompton, Henry of Huntingdon, Hoveden, &e. 
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increased to an alarming extent. Of this, however, we have 
the best evidence in the cabinets of our collectors. Ancient 
forgeries of the coins of Algina, of the far famed Daries, 
of the Consular series, and the extensive list of the em- 
perors, attest the cunning and the ingenuity of the dishonest 
of past ages. Of those cities of antiquity in which luxury 
is known to have prevailed, we have numerous examples 
of false coins; but I shall here read to you a letter on this 
subject from a gentleman, well known for his intimate 
acquaintance with Greek numismatics, On my mention- 
ing to Mr. Burgon that I was preparing a paper on the 
forgery of the public money, and soliciting information, 
he most promptly and kindly responded to my request, 
and at once communicated to me a letter, containing 
some most interesting particulars, which I shall read to 
you entire, in preference to engrafting it upon any observ- 
ations of my own 





Stoke Newington, Aprit 19, 1848, 
« My dear Sir, 

« Your recollection of my having told you that I 
had seen many specimens of very early forgeries of Greek 
coins is quite correct. My impression is, that the art of 
the forger began to be exercised at the period of the 
beginning of coinage. I have, for instance, seen several 
forged specimens (from time to time) of the most rude 
and early coins of gina, which I think we may look upon 
as the earliest of the eoins of Greece. If from that country 
we turn to the coins of Asia, I have also seen several 
‘examples of ancient forgeries of the most early coins of 
that quarter of the globe, namely, those primitive Lydian 
coins, having on the obverse the forepart of a lion facing 
the forepart of a bull, and generally of very elongated 
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shape, with two unequal and rude indentations on the 
reverse, 

“But I think, on the whole, that, from what I have 
observed of ancient forgeries of the silver coins of Greece 
and Asia, the crime must have been far less prevalent in 
those countries than in Magna Grecia. Forgeries of coins 
of Athens, for instance, are comparatively rare; as well as 
of Thebes, Corinth, Sieyou, Argos, &c., of which places, 
however, the coins are abundant and common. The same 
remark will apply to the coins of Alexander the Great, 
which were struck in such abundance, as to form a large 
portion of the curreney of all Asia Minor, from the time 
of his death to the period of Augustus, Yet plated coins 
of Alexander are comparatively rare. 

«I must not, however, omit to notice, that although the 
regal coins of Macedon, and also those of Syria, generally 
speaking, offer few forgeries, there is a most remarkable, 
and indeed I may say, a most surprising exception to be 
noted in the Macedonian series, in the coins of Amyntas 
the Second. ‘These coins present a question of very diff- 
cult solution, béing almost all plated, or (as I consider 
them), ancient forgeries. How far the government of 
this king may have connived at the fraud, it is now impos- 
sible to say. The fact, however, is so: and to such an ex- 
tent, that I almost doubt if ever I saw a coin of this king, 
of pure silver; those which appear so, when submitted to 
the test of the hydrostatic balance, being proved to be 
short of the specific gravity of pure silver. ‘The result of 
my experiments in this way having led me to the conclu- 
sion, that coins, the specific gravity of which falls under 
9:000, are plated coins. ‘The specific gravity of genuine 
Greek coins, of silver, being very seldom under 10-000—~ 
but pardon this digression, 
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To return to the question of ancient forgeries, I have 
uniformly noticed them to be most abundantly found to 
belong to the most luxurious, populous, and wealthy cities 
of Magna Grecia; such, in particular, as Tarentum, 
Metapontum, and Thurium, I need not remind you, 
that the inhabitants of this last city had the Sybarites for 
ancestors, whose extravagance and luxury passed into a 
proverb. Nor is it surprising that the Inxury and vice of 
those celebrated cities should have led to crime; and 
among erimes, to the forging of money, as furnishing the 
means for the more easy gratification of those sensual 
indulgences, which were universally enjoyed by the rich 
in those dissipated and wealthy cities. Many of the coins 
of the places in question having been originally very thickly 
coated, or cased with silver (called by the French, fourrées), 
pass even now among collectors without suspicion. The 
fall weight of such coins as those I am more particularly 
alluding to, being about 120 grains troy, they will generally 
be found to be ancient forgeries if they (being well pre- 
served) only weigh 100 grains or under. And the specific 
gravity instrument will immediately prove this. I have 
used for the last twenty years a very useful one, manu- 
factured by Mr. Bate, in the Poultry, and I believe 
invented or improved by him. It is not only infinitely 
less expensive, but more handy and useful for all common 
practical pnrposes, than the hydrostatic balance, and goes 
to a great degree of accuracy if carefully used, and proper 
attention paid to the cleanness of the coin, as well as to the 
temperature of the air and water while in use. 

On referring to a common-place book, 1 find the 
{following memoranda on this subject, which I made above 
twenty years ago, and if they interest you with respect 
to your intended paper on false coins, pray use them as 
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you may find suitable, as well as any part, or the whole, 
of this long epistle. 





Syecte Garis. 
‘An English shilling... 10347" 

Prime gan cin ad ball} 10930 

Another, but an old forgery "7-986 thiekly plated. 
Tetradrachm of Nicomedes’ | 10-070 

Coin of Maussolus =. 10838 
Another... 10828 

‘Another 10-479 

Pixodarus (now in Brit, Mus.) 10-867 
Anahi Lydian, lion ny oo 
Another.) ]) 9988 

Another 10.485 

‘Another =] ] 2 1d02 


‘These differences shew, that the art of refining was ill 
understood, or not practised, when these last four very 
early coins were struck. 














Src. 
Coin of Thusium 10277 
Neapolis foe 9675 
Macedon. Obp. buckle, 
Res, prow of gley } Gael 
Another. oss 
vasa {Aled, and proved 
Another. . . . (B54 te eee 
Another ©... 108 
‘Another 2D! ; 
‘another | 1 ) to-138 
‘Another 2D 10-468, 
Another 22D) 1 no mae 
ve55 {Sled and proved 
Anotir 5 ss 9855 (RR crane 
Another... 5 10848 


so that, as I said before, coins may be of silver, a little 
under 10-000, but under 9:000 will probably always be 
found to be ancient forgeries, when they belong to cities 
not in the habit of coining dase silver. I may also add a 
concluding remark, not to the honour of the cities before 
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named, of Magna Grecia, that the style of art on these 
false coins being of the fine period, one is reluctantly led 
to infer, that during the most flourishing and glorious 
epochs of their history, public morals were not at all 
improved or benefited, With much regard, believe me, 
« Dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“Tuomas Burcox. 


« P.S.—The process used by the forgers of these coins 
will not have escaped your observation. It must have 
been as follows. ‘The piece of copper intended to be 
struck, was submitted to a preliminary adjustment as to 
size and shape, and then was most thickly plated by the 
common process. The piece being then ready for striking, 
was struck by the usual process, as if it had been of pure 
silver. The irregularity (or rather the difference) in the 
expansive powers of the two metals during the operation 
of striking, was compensated for, or overcome, by the 
thickness of the coating of silver, which though it some 
times cracked and burst, was generally sufficiently ductile 
to conceal the copper effectually. 

“5 Y, Axanatax, Esa” 


Without remarking on the obvious value of the in- 
formation whieh this letter gives us regurding the practices 
of the Greek falsarii, I proceed to notice the works of 
Roman forgers. 

Pliny informs us, that in his time, the forged denarius, 
plated with silver, was considered a curiosity, and pur- 
chased at the price of several genuine pieces It is 














48 Falsi denarii spectatur exemplar ; pluribusque veris deni 
adulterinus emitur—Hist, Nat. lib. xxxviii, ¢ 47. 


VoL. Vie K 
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difficult to reconcile this with the fact, that false denarit 
must have abounded at the period in which he wrote. 
Plated coins of the emperor Claudius occur so frequently, 
that in forming a series of imperial denarii, a denarius 
of silver is not very easily obtained, four in every five 
being plated; a circumstance which warrants a suspicion 
that Claudius, ‘or his mint-master, were the forgers. It 
is the same with the coins of Pausanias, king of Mace- 
donia, which are invariably found to be of copper, plated 
with silver, Indeed, Mr. Borrell, of Smyrna, cites a speci- 
‘men of good silver, in his cabinet, as something remark- 
able.* M, de Cadalvene, remarking on this very coin, 
observes, that notwithstanding the number of plated coins 
of Pausanias, it cannot be supposed that they were all 
executed by forgers, as some numismatists have advanced. 
“On ne saurait raisonablement supposer,” observes he, 
« qu’elles aient été fabriquées en si grande quantité que 
celles-la seules soient restées, et encore moins que le 
hazard seul n’eut conservé que celles-la.” 

In addition to the remarkable circumstance, that so 
many of the denarii of Claudius are discovered to be 
plated, and in support of the opinion, which has been 
entertained, that this emperor permitted such a coinage 
to take place in his mint, we have the direct testimony 
of two historians, that such frauds were sometimes prac- 
tised by the emperors. Suetonius acquaints us, that 
Sulius Caesar, in time of necessity, took from the treasury 
of the Capitol three thousand pounds weight of gold, and 
substituted the same quantity of gilded brass;!® and in 
later times, as we are informed by Dion Cassius, Caracalla 











16 Num. Chron, Vol. Ill. p. 14 
2 Tn primo consulatu tra millia pondo suri furatus e capitolio ; 
tantundem inaurati wris reposuit. In Crs. 54. 
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issued pieces of lead gilt with gold, and copper plated with 
silver.!6 

‘The existence of such vast numbers of plated coins has 
been accounted for in various ways. Some have supposed 
that they escaped the crucible in ancient times, in con- 
sequence of their being discovered to be plated ; but this 
can hardly be admitted, as there is good reason to believe, 
that in those days it was extremely difficult to detect 
them. Thus Petronius'? speaks of two most difficult arts; 
that of the physician, who had to prescribe for internal 
diseases, and that of the nummularius, whose province it, 
was to detect the brass in a false coin—per argentum as 
videt. The Roman denarii were too thick to allow of the 
modern test by ringing, and nothing but the file would 
enable the receiver of spurious coin to detect its quality. 
‘Tacitus says of the Germans,  Pecuniam probant veterem 
et diu notam, serratos bigatosque ;”"8 i.e. they preferred 
the oldest denarii which had the biga type, and were 
notched round the edges.!9 ‘The barbarians were, how- 
ever, no match for civilised duplicity. ‘The Roman forgers 
soon supplied them with spurious denarii carefully notched, 
and afterwards plated. Even of these serrated for- 
geries specimens still exist. Pliny informs us, that the 
soldiers of Antony mutinied, because he had mixed iron 
with the denarii; and Pinkerton refers to a denarius of 





W Lib, Ixxvii. ce Ld. ¥ 8.56. 

18 De Morib. Germ. cap. v. Modern forgers have sometimes 
notched their spurious pieces before washing or plating them. 

W ‘There were other reasons for this preference. ‘The denarii 
of the time of Tacitus weigh on the average 52 grains ; those of 
ancient fabric 60. 

® Muscuit denario Triumvir Antonius ferram.—Lib. xxxiil, 9. 
‘The words which follow:—* Miscuit eri false monet 
farther proof of the use of brass in false coins, 
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the triumvir, which flew to the magnet like iron. ‘The 
coin in question was shewn to me by the possessor, the 
late Mr. Douce, who informed me that he had com- 
municated it to Pinkerton. This piece is doubtless now 
in the Bodleian Library, with the other coins of Mr. Douce. 
It is of the Lea. v1. ‘Thus far the account of Pliny is 
corroborated; but I think it right to mention, that I have 
examined, and tried with the magnet, many hundreds of 
the legionary denarii of Antony, without discovering a 
second example containing iron. The metal generally 
used as the anima of a false coin was copper, the oxide of 
which may sometimes be seen cropping out through the 
coating of silver. Nevertheless, it is evident that iron 
was sometimes used, even at a later period, since Friilich 
mentions two ancient forgeries of denarii of Severus in 
that metal.22 

In the reign of Sevorus there were important alterations 
in the standard or quality of the authorised coins; and 
of these alterations the forgers of the period appear to 
have taken advantage.’ Hitherto the forger plated his 
spurious coins: but when the public money was con- 
siderably debased, the same degree of skill was no longer 
necessary; and he who could form a mould, could with 


21 Essay on Medals, vol. i. p- 43. 
sa 7 user Tent. p64," Wo lar, homers, rom Petronas, 
in the passage above quoted, that brass or eopper were generall 
used ia the fabrication of false eon paren ans 
® The assay of Roman Denarii prefixed to my Descript. 
Catalogue of Roman Coins, shews that long previous to this reign 
the silver was much reduced; and Plautus, who died more than a 
century and a half .c., seems to hint, in the: prologue to his 
Casina, that even in those early days, the quality of Roman silver 
was already reduced below its primitive standard. 


Nam nune nove, que prodevnt, Comedie, 
‘Multo sunt nequiores, quam nume novi 
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facility create a spurious coin, the quality of which could 
only be detected by assay, a process which in those days 
must have been but imperfectly known. 

Apuleius, who flourished in the reigns of the Antonines, 
‘shews that in those days false coins abounded, and that it 
‘was necessary to submit sums of money to be examined by 
the nummularius or changer, in order that their genuine- 
ness might be tested. 

Now, at the time in question, the public money must 
have been issued at a certain standard, which, although 
not so high as that of former reigns, was nevertheless 
uniform and unvariéd; but, in subsequent reigns, and 
especially in those of Severus and his sons, when more serious 
reductions in the silver coin were effected, the forgers 
could put in circulation an abundance of false money with- 
out fear of detection ; for we have no evidence, that, on 
the issue of a new coinage, the standard or quality was 
proclaimed by public authority; so that, unless the forger 
overreached himself by making the spurious coins of too 
low a standard, he might issue them with impunity. 

‘Neumann has taken the trouble to give a catalogue of 
false or plated coins in the cabinet of Vienna. It would 
not be a difficult task to swell this list considerably, and 
indeed to refer to examples of base money of almost every 
consular family, and throughout the long list of the empe- 
rors. There are some specimens, however, which occur so 
frequently, that either the forgers enjoyed great license 
at the time the genuine coins were in circulation, or the 
particular’ type could be more successfully imitated than 
others. Without noticing all the types which occur on 
plated coins of the imperial series, I will mention one with 


2 Roman Num, Anecdoti, Vol. I. p. 202, 
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which every member of the Numismatic Society must be 
acquainted; I allude to that denatius of Augustus, which, 
represents on the reverse Caius and Lucius standing with 
the sacred shields. AU the coins of this type appear to 
be plated. Indeed, as before mentioned, plated coins of 
Claudius and of Domitilla are so frequent, and so much 
‘exceed the number which are found of good metal through- 
out, that it may be conjectured cither Claudius, or his 
officers of the mint, were the forgers. Indeed, there can 
be but little doubt that spurious coins were issued from 
the public mints, whenever the necessities of the state 
were pressing. ‘The rapacity, luxury, and prodigality of 
many of the Roman emperors, and their immense military 
establishments, must have occasionally involved them in 
great difficulties, and Jed to results similar to those which 
have stamped with everlasting infamy the reign of our 
eighth Henry, the first English monarch who debased the 
public money. 

‘The severe punishments of the middle ages were ine 
suflicient to check the crime of forging, which appears to 
have been almost exclusively practised by the Jews and the 
‘ecclesiastics. The more frequent crime, however, of the 
former, was clipping and filing, while the manufactory of 
base coin went on undisturbed in the solitude of the cloister. 
This is not mere conjecture, as will be shewn hereafter. 

It is quite clear, that at this period, while the church 
was thundering her anathemas against the forgers of the 
public money, many of her sons were busily engaged in its 








% Sometimes the moneyors themselves were busy. In 1118, 
according to Prynne, Algar and Sprackeling were fined ten marks 
of silver, to be quit of a plea, or accusation, of having coined false 
money. "Seven years afterwards, ninety-four moncyers underwent 
the horzible punishment of the time. 
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fabrication. In the year 1128, the crime had increased 
so much, that forgers and circulators of base coin were 
declared by the council of Lateran to be “accursed, 
oppressors of the poor, disturbers of the state, and excom- 
municated,”6 

On the accession of Henry IL, the money was found in 
so wretched a state, that a new coinage was deemed abso- 
lately necessary. Hollingshed says, that this king caused 
a stop to the circulation of certain pieces termed  Basels,” 
doubtless some continental coins of inferior value and 
standard to the English penny struck at Basle, brought 
in by foreigners. Some of the moneyers, it is said, were 
at this time mutilated and fined for malpractices. Besides 
other punishments, they were bound two and two, and 
carried in carts to the king’s court.” 

In the twelfth contury, the money-changers of the con- 
tinent reaped a plentiful harvest, by selecting the Poitevine 
money from that of the Tournois standard, to which it was 
superior. Monsieur Lecointre-Dupont, an able French 
numismatist, says of the Poitevine coins, “Leur retrait 
paratt avoir été complet dés 1215, puisqu’on ne les retrouve 
plus mentionnées dans les chartes du pays.”? The num- 
ber of false pieces, observes this writer, coined in imitation 
of the Poitevine money, led to the name of Pictavinator, 
which was given to forgers and clippers of the public 
‘money, as appears by these lines in Ducange 








2 By the Council of Tours, held in 1583, all who had received 
false money, or that which might be suspected as such, were for- 
didden to circulate it, although they were not concerned in the 
fabrication of it, and were even ignorant of the person by whom 
it was counterfeited. Ruding, from the Notitia Eoclesiastica, 
pp. 418, 659. 2 Ruding, sud anno 1159. 

2 Revue Numismatique An. 1838. 

® Voce Pictavina, 
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© Bt si est fausse serruriére, 
Et une fausse monnoidre, 
Et une Poitevineresse, 
Et de deniers mesconteresse.”” 


‘An ancient author says, that in the time of Stephen, 
‘every man debased the coins at his pleasure.s® The rarity 
of this king’s money would render expensive any experi- 
‘ments on its fineness; but it is extremely probable that 
many pieces would be found to be much alloyed. ‘Their 
execution is notoriously rude and imperfect, and some of 
them may be the work of forgers. 

In the eighth year of Richard I, among other items in 
an account rendered by the chamberlain of London, is * six- 
teen shillings ten pence, the chattells of certain clippers.” 

In the reign of John, inquiry was directed to be made 
throughout the realm for clippers of the coin; and it was 
commanded, that the offending parties should be com- 
mitted to prison, and their goods seized. The author of 
the Annals of Waverly relates a curious anecdote of this 
king when at Northampton in 1212. It appears that 
Jobn, in the hope of intimidating the Pope’s nuncios, who 
had then pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
him, caused the sheriff to bring before him all prisoners 
in his custody, whom he condemned to most eruel mutila~ 
tions. Among these unfortunate wretches was a priest 
who had been detected in counterfeiting the coin, and 
whom the king ordered to be hanged forthwith. Pandulph, 
one of the nuncios, on hearing this, threatened those who 
should touch the’ ecclesiastic with excommunication, and 
went out to procure a candle for that purpose. John, 
alarmed at the threat, followed Pandulph, and delivered 
the priest into his hands, that he might do justice upon 
him, but the nuncio set him at liberty.® 








® Simon Dunelm. 51 Thid, vol. I. p. 180, 
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In the sixth year of Henry IIL, the bailiffs of the 
Cinque Ports of Yarmouth and Dunwich were commanded 
by writ to inquire concerning falsifiers and clippers of the 
coin. One of the proclamations in this reign commands, 
that no clipped money shall be current; and that if any 
for the future shall be found, it should be bored through 
and returned to the owner. In the year 1270 (his fitty- 
fourth year), Henry ordered a general proof and assay of 
the coins to be made throughout the kingdom, a fact 
sufficient to shew, that at this period much false money 
was in circulation. ‘This order does not appear to have 
had the desived effect; for, on the accession of Edward I., 
multitudes of Jews, as well as Christians, suffered the 
severe punishment of the time. ‘The chroniclers, Harding 
and Langtoft, allude to these punishments, which, how- 
ever, were insufficient to check the evil. ‘The introduction 
of foreign coin was also as frequent as ever, and the temp- 
tation to profit by this means appears to have been too 
great for human cupidity. Among these were pieces 
popularly termed pollurds aud crockards, sealdings, bra- 
ants, eagles, leonines, sleepings, Xe. 

It has been seen, that the purity of the English penny 
led to its imitation by forgers at home, and by the muni- 
cipal authorities and princes of the continent? It was 
the same with those elegant gold coins ealled florens, from 
the city of Florence, in which they were first struck.®? 
‘These pieces were said to be twenty-four carats fine, and 
the temptation to forge them of inferior standard was too 
great to be resisted. Giovanni Villani relates, that the 
crime of forging had increased to such an extent in the 











2 See examples of this money in Snelling on the Counterfeit 
Sterlings. 4to. 
38 According to Giovanni Villani, a.p. 1252. 


Vou. vi. L 
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Pontificate of John XXIL., that his Holiness, alarmed at 
the progress of 0 great an evil, made a grand procession, 
in the course of which he excommunicated those who 
had struck florens of inferior standard.3* Among the 
forgers of this period was Adamo of Brescia, who, at the 
instigation of Guido, Alessandro, and Aghinulfo, lords of 
Romena, forged florens of three carats of alloy. He thus 
speaks in Dani 
“Ivi é Romena, la dov'io falsai 
La loga suggellata del Batista, 
Perchio it corpo suo arto lase 
And afterwards :-— 








“To som por lor tra si fatta famiglia : 
[Bim indussero a battre j fori, 

‘Ch avevan tre carati ai mondigl 

By the statute of Frankpledge, made in the eighteenth 
year of Edward II, (a.n. 1825), jurors were required by 
their onth to report to the king concerning all clipping and 
coining which might come to their knowledge. But the 
laws against the forgery of the coin appear to have been 
feebly enforced by this unfortunate king ; since his son and 
successor, on coming to the throne, found it necessary to 
issue proclamations for the correction of the eurrene 




















«1 Papa (Giovanni XXIL) feee grandi 
niiea eontro chi facesse batiore, 0 
 falsialla forma di quei di Firenze.’ 

8 Dall’ Inferno, Cant. XXX. 17 
Cary = 


tessi Fiorini oro contrafatti 








‘Thus aptly rendered by 


“Mere is Romena, where J flied 
‘The metal with the Baptist’ form Impress, 
For which on earth Ist my body burnt!” 
“The law of Constantine the Great, adjudging forgers to be burnt, 
‘would appear by this to have been transmitted to the Italians, 
in England, up to alate period, women were burnt for forging. 
Bs "they brought me dosen 


‘Among this tbe: induced by them I stamped 
‘The forens with three carats of alloy.” 
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Edward III, in his first year, while the queen-mother 
yet retained her power, directed that the treasurer and 
barons of the Exchequer should make striet inquiry after 
counterfeit and light money, said to have been brought 
into England by natives as well as foreigners. All manner 
of black money was decried, and was not on any account 
to be current one month after the proclamation. 

Ruding®” gives an account of a curious fraud practised 
at this time by Salamon de Ripple, a monk of the abbey 
of St. Augustin, in Canterbury, a receiver of the tenths and 
fifteenths in that diocese, as deputy for the abbot. ‘The 
cumming father made a balance which he called a penny 
pise, and selecting twenty shillings in old heavy pennies, he 
weighed the money which he received against them, so that. 
those who thought to pay twenty shillings, were forced to 
pay from three to five shillings more. ‘Though this piece 
of knavery was performed without the knowledge of the 
abbot, he was nevertheless adjudged to pay a fine of 
eighty pounds, and to refund the money which his 
deputy had unjustly taken. This appears to have been a 
very frequent practice in the middle ages, as we learn from 
Piers Plowman. Coveitise says, among other rogueries, 

“ my youthe, 
J erned among Lombardes 
‘And Jewes a lesson, 
‘To weye pens with a peis, 
‘And pare the hevyeste, 
And lene it for love of the eros.” 

It may be readily imagined, that if such frauds were 
frequent in the middle ages, they were still more common 
in earlier times. 




















® Annals, voli. p. 211. 

% The Vision.and Creed of Piers Plowman vol. i. p91, 
line 2954. Avery clegant edition of this remarkable poem, 
caited by Mr. Wright, has just been published by Pickering. 
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In 1939, black money, called “tumneys” (‘Tourncis), is 
said to have been made in Ireland and its circulation was 
by proclamation prohibited, upon pain of forfeiture of 
money and goods. Subsequently, however, it was found 
that great inconvenience had arisen in consequence of the 
prohibition, on account of the scarcity of sterling money ; 
and then another proclamation was issued, which stated, 
that if the currency of these coins was found more con- 
venient, it should be continued until other money was 
provided! Two years afterwards, the mayor and bailiffs of 
Dover were ordered to make proclamation for the better 
observanee of the statute respecting black money. As 
this writ was directed to the authorities of that port only, 
Ruding supposes that some large importation had been 
made there about that time. 

In 1842 and 1848, so much light money had been intro 
duced into the Channel Islands, that the government 
receivers were commanded to receive good coin only. 

Im 1846, the Commons of England petitioned against 
the introduction of the continental coins termed Lusshe- 
bourne pieces, which might be readily mistaken for genu- 
ine coins. Chaucer’s monk says:— 

“This maketh that our wives wol assaye 

Religious folk, for they moun better paye 

Of Venus payementes than mowen wi 

God wote, no Lussheburghes payen 

While honest Piers Plowman sings 

© As in Lussheburwes is a Inther alay 
‘And yet loketh he lik a sterlyng, 
The merk of that monee is good, 
Ac the metal is feble.” 














® Rading, vol. i. p. 218. 

+ Prologue to the Monk’s Tale. ‘These pieces were struck at 
Luxemburg. Spccimens may he seon in the Blatter fiir Miins- 
unde for 1839, p. 94. 
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Notwithstanding this petition, which was received with 
every attention, the complaint was renewed the following 
year. It is said, that at this period several merchants 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law for offences against 
the coin, 

In the reign of Richard I1., who ascended the throne in 
1377, the complaints against clipping and false coining 
were renewed: Hearne, in his Preface to Hemingford, 
lays this erime on the Wiclifites. 

But it would be tedious to recount all the complaints 
and petitions made by the English people in the middle 
ages against forging, clipping, the introduction of light 
foreign coins, and the circulating of what was termed 
“black money.” 

I cannot forbear to notice a criminal of rank in this 
century. Jeanne de Boulogne, countess of Boulogne and 
Auvergne, was convicted of the crime of forging in the 
year 1429, having made in caves and secret places of her 
chateau of St. Supplice, in the diocese of Toulouse, false 
money bearing the royal name, but of inferior value, 
standard, and weight.? 

About the year 1447, there were complaints of clipped 
and counterfeit coin in Ireland, and of the circulation of 
spurious coin called “ O’Reyley’s money.” 

By the statute of Hemy VIL, ap. 1487, it was made 
treason to counterfeit the foreign coins of gold or silver 
permitted to be current in England, many persons having 
been guilty of this crime, because they were aware that 
the forging of such coins was neither treason nor felony.t# 





1 Ruding, sub anno 1379. 

© Observations sur les Monnaies de Boulogne, ete. Par A. F. 
Dufaitelle, 8v0. p. 

+8 Simon's 

4 Ruding, vol. i, p. 204. 
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Fabian informs us, that in the year 1505, a money- 
taker, one of the coiners of the Tower, was drawn and 
hanged at Tyburn, ‘The same chronicler, under the 37th 
year of Henry VILL, says, “This yere, in Februarie, 
should a woman haue been brent in Smithfield for clipping 
of gold, but the kynges pardon camo, she beying at the 
stake redy to be brent 

About the year 1507, the infamous agents of the royal 
miser, Henry VIL., prosecuted Sir William Capel, some 
time lord mayor of London, for remissness in not. punish- 
ing some false coiners, for which pretended crime he was 
fined two thousand pounds. Protesting against this injus- 
tice, he broke out into violent abuse of the ministers ; and, 
refusing to pay the fine, was committed to the Tower, 
where he continued in custody during the life of the king.4® 

Gerard Maylines, in his * Maintenance of Free Trade,” 
says, Henry VILL. “granted letters patent to divers of his 
nobles to make base monies of their own plate,” Sc., an 
assertion, for the truth of which he quotes no authority. 

pass over the base coinage, by authority, of the reigns 
of Henry VIII, and his son and suecessor, a subject so 
well known, and upon which so much has been said and 
written, In the reign of the latter monarch (a,b, 1548), 
Sir William Sharington confessed to his having counter 
feited, in the mint at Bristol, « twelve thousand pounds of 
coins,” resembling the testoons of the time, besides other 
malpractices, such as falsifying his accounts, and clipping 
and shearing. It is alleged against the king’s uncle, Sir 
‘Thomas Seymour, that these extensive forgeries were 
undertaken by Sharington, to aid that personage in his 
traitorous designs. Many interesting particulars, relative 











Stow, Ann, Engl. 
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to this extraordinary forgery, will be found in Ruding’s 
Annals.46 

In 1548, a proclamation was issued, in which it is 
stated, that the testoons, groats, and other coins had been 
counterfeited “beyond the seas,” and « privily brought 
into the realm.” 

In 1568, according to the chroniclers, Philip Mestrelle 
was hung and quartered at ‘T'yburn for coining gold. At 
the same time, two Englishmen suffered for offences 
against the coin. One of them had been found guilty of 
clipping silver; the other had struck testoons in tin. 

In 1577, Richard Robinson, a goldsmith, was hanged 
at Tyburn for clipping gold; and about the same period, 
John de Ley, a Frenchman, and five English gentlemen, 
were found guilty of counterfeiting, and suffered at 
Norwich the extreme penalty. Hollingshed speaks of a 
very daring forger in Ireland, named Orwarke, in the 
following year, who maintained a number of false coiners, 

From a letter addressed by Richard Martyn, warden of 
the Mint, to the lord treasurer, Burleigh, in the year 
1580, it appears that the coins of the realm, besides those 
which were permitted to be current, were forged. Bull, a 
moneyer of the Mint, and one Alsope, were detected 
making false angels, of sixty shillings the ounce. Eight 
persons were apprehended for counterfeiting foreign money. 

1586. In this year there was an Irish statute against 
forging and counterfeiting foreign coins. It was a copy 
of the 14th Elizabeth, chap. iii 

‘There was a piece of roguery common in the days of 
Elizabeth, which may be noticed here. ‘The half-shilling, 
quarter-shilling, and three-halfpenny, and three-farthing 





Voli, p. 814, 
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pieces, were distinguished from the groat and penny, by 
the fulltblown rose behind the queen’s bust. It was a 
practice to erase this rose, so as to make the piece 
resemble one of higher value, In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady, Lovelass says of Morecratt, the 
miser, 


© He had a bastard, his own toward issue, 
Whipped and then cropped, for washing out the roses 
In tree farthings to make them pence.” 


Martin Folkes says he had once seen a groat, on which 
some knave had stamped a rose, to make it look like a 
sixpence ! 

In the Public Intelligencer, October 22 to 29, 1656, is an 
advertisement concerning one Abraham Stapley, a forger, 
who appears to have been a fellow of some skill, and to 
have engraved dies. It states, that «this Abraham 
Stapley is a false coiner of money; for in his house at 
Deptford were found several false coining irons for half 
‘crowns, and false half-erowns coined with the date of 
1655. And this is to give notice to all persons whatso- 
over, that shall receive any of the said money of Stapley’s, 
dated 1655: there being none of that date in his high- 
ness’ mint coined to this day, the 26th of October.”47 1 
have never seen a forged piece with the date 1655. 

Having thus brought to your notice some of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the practices of forgers in past 
times, I shall reserve my remarks on the false coining of 
our own days for some future opportunity, and conclude 
with exhibiting to you a fewspecimens of this nefarious art. 





Sco a Letter of Sir H. listo the President of the Numis- 
ratio Society. Numismatic Journal, Vol. 1. p. 274, 


No. 
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1, Is a coin of Velia, in Campania, of a well known type. 
This picco is thickly plated with silver, and is a fair 
specimen of the work of the Greek forgers. 


2. Is a Denatius of the consular family Porcia, plated on 
copper, precisely in the same manner as the former coin. 


8, Is a Denarins of the Emperor Clandius. R.A triumphal 
arch, with the inscription DE BRITANNIS. This 
also is plated on copper. 


4. An ancient British coin of copper, similar to that engraved 
in Ruding, Plate IIT, Nos. 44 and 52, thickly plated 
with ver Its probable that other coin of this type 
will, on examination, be found to be plated. The Gauls, 
as ve learn from Pliny (Hist. Nat. 1. xxxiv. . 17), were 
very skilful in the art of plating; and the Britons would 
appear to have learnt it from their more eivilized neigh- 
bours, of whose plated coins I have seen many specimen: 


5. Is an imitation of the aureus of the emperor Tiberius 
Constantine ; copper, washed with gold. I have seen 
a copper coin of the emperor Probus, which has been 
similarly disguised. 

6, 7. Are very remarkable cxamples of spurious coins. One 
is an imitation of a half-crown of Charles I. the other 
of “the Ormond crown.” Specimens of forged coins 
of Charles I. are not uncommon; and those of the 
Ormond Crown are not very rare. ‘That forged money of 
Charles I. should oceur is by no means surprising, 
when we consider the circumstances under which large 
quantities of his coins were struck; but how are we 
to account for the existence of forged examples of 
pieces rudely and hastily coined during’ time of sego, 
when life and property were not safe for a single hour, 
and. when it is scarcely possible to conceive the forger 
could have found a hiding-place in which to ply his 
infamous eraft? ‘The subject is so perplexing, that T 
leave it to the more experienced for explanation. Both 
these pieces are plated on copper, precisely in the 
manner of the ancient forged coi 























It is mentioned, to the honour of this king, that in the most 


pressing exigencies of his times, he never resorted to the expedient 
of debating the coin. This contrasts strongly with the conduct 


‘of James If., who of 





3d the Irish people to receive coins struck 


in brass, with their fictitious value in pence stamped upon them, 





VL, XUL, XXX. 
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8. A false shilling of the Commonwealth, date 1658, struck 
in base metal, evidently from a die prepared by the 
forger himself. Could this, though not of the date 
previously alluded to, be one of the efforts of Stapley ? 


9, Is.a Spanish dollar, with about a hundred “chops” upon 
its and which has evidently circulated extensively for 
some years among the Chinese, who never suspected 
that it was eopper plated with silver. 

10, May be paralleled with the former. It is an imitation in 
brass of a Spanish dollar, with the countermark of the 
head of George III. It is well known that the Spanish 
dollars were thus stamped, in England, on the neck of 
the bust, in the year 1797; and that they were imme- 
diately afterwards connterfeited in such numbers, that 
it led to the stamping of bank dollars. 

11, Is a rupee of the East India Company; and though the 
‘famp is that of the authorised dir at the piece fe no, 
strictly speaking, a forgery, it yet served the purposes 
of a ale enna bole having boon dled inthe sd, 
and the pieco being completely hollowed, and then filled 
up with eed. ‘This, I am informed, is'a very common 
practice in the East Indies, and would, I doubt not, 
bbe much too tedious for dishonest Europeans. 








12, 18. Are specimens of false dollars, on which I may here- 
‘after, with your permission, venture to remark, when I 
notice some of the efforts of our modern falsarii 





LEADEN TOKENS. 


Five years ago, a few leaden tokens, of a kind previously 
unknown to English numismatists, were discovered at 
Bury St. Edmund’s; and as lately as Christmas last, 
several others were discovered in the same locality. Two 
of these were exhibited at the November meeting of the 
Numismatic Society, of one of which, and of seven others, 
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Lam enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Wire, of Colchester, 
to give a representation in the accompanying Plate, 


No. 1.—Head of a bishop, looking to the right (three quarter 
face), richly mitred. ‘To the left and right ate t 
letters S and N, the initials of “Smnetus Nicholaus,” 
interlaced with the staves of two erosiers. ‘The legend 
is SANCTE NICHOLAE ORA PRO NOBIS. 
‘The reverse type, three pellets in each angle of a cross, 
extending to the edge of the picce, is copied from the 
groats of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘The 
outer legend is ECCE NOVA FACIES QNIA, aud 
the inner AVE REX GENTIS. 

2.—A mitre surrounded by the legend NICOLAE ORA 
PRO NO. 

RA cross, 

GENTIS. 

—A mitre, with SANCTVS NICHOLAVS. The re- 
verse presents the same legend and type, as the last. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, differ from this in the form of the 
titre, ‘and in some other unimportant particulars. 
‘These five pieces are of the penny size, as No. 1; and 
the following are of the size of groats. 

—Head of a bishop, as on No. 1. ‘To the lett is the letter 
S, interlaced with the staff of a crosier; and to the 
right the letter N._ ‘The legend is ORA PRO NOBIS, 
BEATE NICHOLAE EPI. The cross on the re- 
verse appears to be fourchée, as on the groats of Henty 
VII. ‘The outer legend is SANCT NICHOLAE 
CORA; and the inner, PRO NOBIS AGG. 

8.—This piece presonts on the obverse a mitre and erosier ; 

and on the reverse a cross with pellets. Zigzag and 
wary lines supply the place of legends. 















three pellets in each angle, and AVE REX, 


























“These curious tokens are undoubtedly relies of a very 
singular custom which prevailed during the middle ages in 
all the collegiate churches of this and other Christian 
countries, the election and consecration of a boy-bishop, in 
solemn commemoration of the murder of the Innocents, 
St. Nicholas was peculiarly the patron of children, aud 
al, the children of the choir chose 





annually on his fes 
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from amongst themselves a bishop, who during his brief 
pontificate (which in this country terminated on Childer- 
mas, or Innocents’ day, but in some continental churches 
was protracted for a month), performed, with the exception 
of mass, all the services of the church, held visitations in 
his little diocese, and exacted canonical obedience from 
his companions, who officiated as prebendaries, and accom- 
panied him in solemn processions. The inventories which 
have been published of the vestments worn by these boy- 
bishops, and a tomb in the cathedral church of Salisbury, 
presenting the sculptured effigy of a child in full pontifical 
costume, prove that the same pomp and state which in those 
days graced the real bishops during life, and after death 
attended their mortal remains to the tomb, were extended, 
to their juvenile cotemporaries, the bishops of Innocents. 

Many continental, anid a few English prelates (amongst 
others the abbot of St. Edmundsbury), enjoyed during 
the middle ages the right of coinage, and of all their 
numerous privileges, none was so important, or so highly 
valued as this, It is not then surprising, that the boy- 
bishops, who imitated in all other respects the pomp and 
splendour of real bishops, should have burlesqued this most 
important prerogative. 

It is now six years, since M. Rigollot, of Amiens, gave 
to the world an interesting work, entitled, “ Monnaies des 
Bvéques. des Innocens,”! and made known, for the first 
time, the existence of a series of tokens, chiefly of lead, 
commemorative not only of the bishops of Innocents, but 
‘of the pope, cardinals, bishops, and abbots of fools. 
Opinions seem to differ as to the origin and use of these 
pieces: but, for my part, I have no doubt that they were 
intended as burlesques of the episcopal right of coinage. 





* See « notice of this work in our Vol. I. p. 252—Ep. 
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M. Rigollor’s interesting work is so little known in this 
country, that I may be excused giving here a short 
description of some of the most curious of these tokens, 
accompanied by a few remarks which have occurred to me. 

‘The first class which I shall notice, and those apparently 
the earliest, bear simply the legends, Moneta Episcopi 
Innocentum 3? and  Monnoie de P Evéque des Innocens ;” that 
of the obverse being frequently in one language, and that 
of the reverse in another. 


No. 1.—MONOIE DE LEVESQVE INOCT, A monk 
‘mounted on an ass. 

R—MONETA EPI INNOCENTVM, Four fleurs-declis 
disposed in the form of a cross. The bishops of fools 
at Chalons-sur-Marne were accustomed to ride in pro- 
cessions upon an ass. The type of this piece, and of 
many others, proves that there was some connection 
between the festivals of the bishops of Innocents and of 
fools, which docs not appear, from any records we 
possess, to have ever existed in this country. 

—MONOIE DE LEVESQVE INOC. A bishop seated, 

giving his benediction to an infant. 

R.—MONETA EPI INNOCENTVM. In a quatrefoil a 
‘ross, having mitres and fleur- ‘opposite angles. 

‘The figure on the obverse of this piece is St. Nicholas, 
as that which follows will shew. 

—ADORATE Nlcholaun. A bishop standing, the nim- 

bus encircling his head, blessing an infant. 

R.—MO EPI INNOCENTYM. A cross extending to the 
edge of the piece, having mitres and fleurs-declis in 
‘opposite angles. 

4, MONETA EPI INNOCENT. A man kneeling, and 
in the act of stabbing an infant. 

R.—MONOIE DV VESQVE DES IN. A cross confined 
by the legendary circle, having mitres and fleurs-de-lis, 
in alternate angles. On the obverse of this piece we 

representation of the murder of the Innocents. 
5.-MONETA EPI INNOCE. A monk standing before 
the door of a church, with a censer in his band. 

R—MONOIE DES INNOCENS. A cross as ou the last, 
with fleurs-de-lis and trefoils in alternate angles. 
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No. 6—MONOIE DE LEVESCE DES INOSC. A 
standing ; a crosier rests on his left arm, and hi 
hand is raised in benediction, 

R.—MONETA EPISCOPI INNOCENCI. A cross flewry, 
having crowns and fleurs-de-lis in alternate angles. 
7.—MONOIE DE LEVES@ INOCE, The Holy Lamb, 

with the banner of the cross. 


R--MONETA EPISCOPI INOCE. A masclo, the points 
of which are terminated by fleurs-de-lis. 





M. Rigollot mentions two specimens of this type, but 
seoms not to have been aware of the existence of copper 
tokens of the town of St. Omer, presenting precisely the 
same devices ; from which it is not improbable that this was 
copied. 

‘The form of the letters on all the above, and the types 
of their reverses, indicate their date to be of the fifteenth 
century. Others, with similar legends, present. very com- 
plicated rebusses, which defy all efforts at explanation. 
One piece, the only one of copper in the whole series, 
No. 8 bears on its obverse the figures of two bishops 
standing, each holding a crosier in his left hand, and 
beneath them the word TOVS. Instead of a legend, we 
have a rat, a bench or table, and a trumpet, forming some 
inexplicable rebus. ‘The reverse type is similar to No. 1, 
and the legend MONETA NOVA EPI INOCENTY, 1508. 
This piece is apparently of more modern date than those 
described above. 

We pass over a large number, which are chiefly rematk- 
able for religious legends, some of which refer to the event 
commemorated, as “ Sit nomen domini benedictum ;” Pax 
domini maneat nobiscum ;” “ Rachel plorans filios suos ;” and 
“Ex ore infantium perfecisti laudem 3” and from those 
which romain select a few, which, from the cireumstance of 
their telling us more of their own history, possess a much 
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higher degree of interest. ‘They acquaint us with the fact, 
that in the cathedral of Amiens (to which city, with few 
exceptions they belong), it was customary to.elect a pope 
of fools. ‘That the parish of St. Firmin, who was the first 
bishop of Amiens, took precedence of the others on that 
account, and had its archbishop; and that the parishes of 
St. Leu, St. Remy, St. Suplice, St. Germain, St. James, 
and St. Martin; and the convents of St. Augustine, St. 
John, St. Martin, and St. Dominie, had each their bishop 
of Innocents, or of fools. We have further the names of 
several of these ephemeral prelates, along with those of 
their sees. In some parishes, those, for instance, of St. 
Virmin and St. Remy, we have the names of four or five, 
who in different years were elected to this burlesque dignity. 
No, 9.—MONETA NOVA ADRIANI STVLTORV PAPE. 
‘A pope, with the tiara on his head, and a patriarchal 
cross in his hand; before stands a fool with his 
bauble, and two persons in secular habit, apparently 
forming part of a procession. 
R—STVLTORV INFINITVS EST NVMERVS. A 
female, with a fool's cap and bauble; and knesling 
Before her, a cardinal distinguished by his hat. This 
piece was published in the Revue Numismatique, 1842, 
p-35, having come into the possession of M. Rigollot, 
some years after the publication of the “ Monnaies.’ 
10.—SIRE GVILLAME GERVOIS. Anarchbishop, with 
pastoral cross in his left hand. 
R.—PRVDENCE A LES BONS CONSOLES. Three 
fools dancing. 
11—NICHOLAVS GAVDRAM ARCHIEPVS, 1520. 
‘A fool in costume, touching with one hand a man who 
stands beside him, and holding in the other his bauble. 
R.—MONETA ARCHIEPI SCTI FIRMINI. A: 


archbishop, holding in his left hand his pastoral cros 
his right raised in benediction. 

12—MO ANSELMI CATR OVLLARD ARCEP. An 
archbishop standing, the nimbus en: hhis “head ; 
and in his left hand a double pastoral cross. 
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R.—SVPER OIA VINCIT VERITAS. A woman, with a 
‘mirror, sitting ; before her stands a fool ; in the field, 
1549. 

18SANTE AVGYSTINE ORA PRO NOBIS. St. 
‘Augustine standing, mitred ; his head encircled by the 
timbus ; in his leh hand a éroser; and in his righty a 
heart, his symbol. 

R.—FRERE PIERRE DES GRE...ES EP, 1545. St. 
Peter standing ; his head encircled by the nimbus in 
his left hand a key. 

14—SAINT NICOLAS DE TOLLENTIN. Christ on 
tho cross; on the left is a laurel branch ; and on the 
right, a saint, 

R—PRATER NICOLAVS POVTERO EPS, A hand, 
‘on the palm of which is the letter A, grasping a large 
S. St. Nicholas de Tollentin was a hermit of St. 
‘Augustine's, to which convent at Amiens, the monk, 
who appears to have selected him as his patron, pro: 
ably belonged. 

1s —MONETA PETRI PAVTEI EPI ......... NTVM. 
‘An escutcheon, surmounted by the head of  crosi 
turned to the left 

R—QOTCVQ LIGAVERIS S....4. RAM ERIT. A 
bishop, with a erosier in his Te hand, and a fool by 
his side, under a winnowing fan. ‘This legend, # Quod 
cungue tigaveris super terram erit,” is taken from one 
of our Saviour’s addresses to St. Peter. 











‘The three last, on each of which we find the name of a 
bishop who acknowledged some namesake in the calendar 
as his patron saint (St. Peter on Nos. 18 and 15, and St. 
Nicholas de Tollentin on No. 14), afford very apt illustra- 
tions of my conjecture as to the meaning of the types on 
the Itish money of John, king of England. No. 12 pre- 
sents yet another instance of this custom. The sainted 
archbishop, portrayed on its obverse, is undoubtedly St. 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. 


No. 16—GLAVDIVS EPS INNOCEN. An eseutcheon, sur- 
‘mounted by the head of a crosier, turned to the left. 
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R.SIT NOMEN .... BENEDITV. A bishop stand- 

ing, holding in his right hand a crosier. 
17.—MAISTRE IACOBI HOBE EPI SCTIG. A fool and 
‘achild under a canopy ; the latter standing on a pedestal. 

R—SIT NOMEN DNI BENEDICTVM, 1515. Four 
flours-de-lis arranged in the form ofa cross. This piece 
belongs to the parish of St. Germain. 

18.—MONETA EPI SANCTI MARTINI. On a cross, 
‘an escutcheon charged with three A’s. 

R.—SINE MACVLA SVNT ANNO, 1518.—Our Saviour, 
sitting on a throne, surrounded by the Innocents. The 
legend of this piece is taken from the epistle for Innocents’ 
day, “ Sine macula sunt ante thronum dei.” M. Rigollot 
‘assigns this to the parish of St. Martin, at Abbeville. 

‘Others of these tokens vary in date, from 1499 to 1584. 
‘The reverse types of many of those just noticed, Nos. 1 to 
6, 8 and 12, closely resemble those of the cotemporary 
national, prelatical, and baronial coins. ‘The tokens 
recently discovered in this country, are evident imitations 
of the groats and pennies of Henry VIJ. and his pre- 
decessors; nor do they differ more materially from the 
French, than do the national eoinages of the two countries 
from each other. The prelatical coinage of France was 
much more independent than that of England. ‘The 
money of the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the bishops of Durham, and the abbot of Reading, was 
distinguished from that of our Edwards, Henries, and 
Richards, by a simple mint mark only. ‘The abbot of 
St. Edmundsbury, in imitation of whose right of coinage 
these tokens were probably issued, is not known to have 
placed any distinguishing mark upon his coins. In 
France, then, where almost every prelate and baron w 
allowed to strike money in his own name, we find the 
names of the bishops of Innocents, and of fools, similarly 
commemorated of their pseudo-coinage. In England, on 
the contrary, where all the current coin of the realm was 

Vor. Ve x 
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impressed with the image and superseription” of the 
reigning king, and where also the festival of the boy- 
bishop was more exclusively a religious ceremony, the name 
of St, Nicholas appears on the tokens issued in commemo- 
ration of this festival, and that of the infant prelate is lost. 

I regret my inability to explain the very singular legends 
on the reverses of Nos. 1 to 6. In what way does the 
salutation, “ Ave rex gentis,” apply to St. Nicholas? or 
hhow does it refer to the ceremony which these pieces 
undoubtedly commemorate? What is meant by  Zece 
nova facies” ? The solution of these questions has baffled 
all my researches, and I now leave it to older and more 
practised antiquaries than myself. 

Mr. Wire informs me, that about one hundred of these 
tokens have been found at Bury St. Edmund’s, and since 
dispersed. Should any important varieties from those 
now published, have come into the possession of any reader 
of these pages, he would confer a great obligation on the 
writer, by sending him impressions in wax. 

Davie, Hy. Haron. 


Oxford Street, Leeds, 
‘nd May, 1843. 





UNPUBLISHED ENGLISH PENNIES OF EDWARD Iv. 
AND HENRY VIII. 





I wave: two pennies in my eabinet, which I believe have 
never yet been noticed in any numismatic work, 
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No. Lis a penny of Edward IV., struck at York. ‘The 
peculiarity in this coin consists in its having a key above the 
right shoulder, and a B above the left; all those hitherto 
deseribed having these marks on the contrary sides. Such 
have been always attributed to Lawrence Booth, atch- 
bishop from 1477 to 1480. As the penny in question 
weighs full twelve grains, although, as usual with pennies 
of this reign, much clipped, we may fairly suppose it to 
have been struck by William Booth, archbishop from 1452 
to 1465, including the first four years of Edward IV. 

No.2 is a penny of Henry VIIL, struck at Durham, by 
‘Thomas Rathall, bishop from 1508 to 1524. ‘The pennies 
of this prelate, as given in Rud. Sup.iv.7; Snell. ii. 13 
and Noble, page 66, have the initials of his name, T. D., 
above the shield. No. 2 has these letters at the sides. 
The ornaments on the arms of the chair, and end of the 
sceptre, are fleurs-de-lis, the same as on those pennies 
with D.R, and which have always been given to Bishop 
Ruthall, who, according to Noble, had not the tempo- 
ralities of his see restored to him until after the death of 
Henry VII. 





Rann 


vu. 
TIN COINS OF TAVOY. 


‘Ar the period of the formation of the Numismatic Society, 
‘a paper was read by Mr. Nightingale’ upon some tin coins 
of Tavoy, in Ava, mentioned in the excellent work of 
‘Mr. Marsden,* but not satisfactorily elucidated either by 
him or Mr. Nightingale. 





TN ic Jouroal, Vol. IT, pp.59, 60. 
2 Num. Orient Ilust. Vol. Il, p. 806. 
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Several of these pieces exist in the collection of the 
British Museum, some of circular, and others of octa- 
gonal shape, and generally bearing on one side an 
inscription, in a circular Pali character. On examining 
a work, entitled the “Systema Brahmanicum, &e. ex 
Monumentis Indicis Musei Borgiani Velitris, a Fr, Paul- 
lino A. S. Bartholomwo Carmelita discaleeato.” Ato. 
Rome, 1791, p.247-8, Tab. xxxi, 12, I find a description 
which accompanied the pieces forwarded to Rome by a 
missionary ; and as scarcely any thing was proviously known 
respecting thom, the little information given there may be 
interesting. 

‘These pieces, called Danga, the name applied to money 
in general? were in cirenlation, for small change only, in 
the city of Tavoy in Ava, while Ava formed a separate 
principality, and bore upon one side the figure of a 
chimera, or winged stag, which should apparently be 
derived from the ze-lin, or mystic stag of the Chinese 
‘The pieces which I have examined in the Museum do not, 
however, exhibit any with an animal, but what rather 
resembles a dog, apparently having in its mouth a branch. 
‘The reverse has an inscription in circular Pali, inverted, 
owing to having been traced correctly upon the mould in 
which these tin pieces were cast. On several of the 











# In the Chinese accounts relative to India, in the sixth year of 
1¢ epoch Yung Li a.p. 1408, the peopte of the country of Pang 
‘Wo Le Benga] are desorbed an having a cast silver currency 

called tang ea, which M. Pauthier supposes to be derived from 
the word tanga word of Persian origin signing a sgh and 
applied by the Moguls to money. ‘The modern Bengali term 
healso cites as td kd—See Journal Asiatigue, TI Serie, tom, vi 
p.437. Tu the Systema (p. 248-9), itis said to mean a stamp of 
any kind. 

Y Or els, according to Marsden, 1. of the Singha, or Hon. 
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reverses is an object resembling a wheel, with a pellet 
between each pair of spokes; and round this centre the 
inscription is disposed, reading, according to the missionary 
previously mentioned, nagara maha saka mereatus magnum 
adminiculum, “the great support of the market,” or 
“traflie;” but the editor of the above work reads these 
inscriptions 4c /@° nagara, or rather WY cotaP nayari, 
“the city,” BLaQT maha, “great,” and NOADS €e. 
sahayam, “assistance,” or “to help,” in the form 
Mo 2QILLE sahayi, “help” ‘The absence of any infor- 
‘mation about these pieces in the valuable work of Marsden, 
renders valuable the scanty observation of the learned Car- 
melite, 8. B. 


NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 





A FEW REMARKS UPON “A VIEW OF THE COINAGE OF THE 
HEPTARCHY, &c. &e. 





Mn. Linpsay's zeal, industry, and intelligence, need no eulogy 
from us, though it is @ pleasant duty to record his excellencies as 
‘a numismatist. It is, however, equally our duty to notice his 
faults, and these are, occasional precipitaney, and want of attention 
to facts; in other words, his enthusiasm sometimes induces him 
to speculate without a suflicient quantity of evidence before him, 
‘and thus to give a sanction to appropriations, which must in time 
be refuted, and render necessary several corrections of one un- 
supported assertion. Far be it from cur wish to damp the zeal 
of any one engaged in studies like these, If we thought that the 
remarks which follow would injure, instead of subserve the cause 
of numismatic science, we should hesitate to commit them to the 
press ; but sincerely believing that they may be of value to Mr. 
Lindsay in his future researches, we do not hesitate to notice 
what appear to us to call for particular observati 
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BP. 2.—Something more than a mere possibility of reading the 
pame should be adduced for removing Ethelbert from Kent to 
‘Mercia, of which place no analogous coins are as yet known. 

P. 2.—0 If Huath existed, these coins belonged to him.” Not 
s0, (See Num. Chron. Vol.I. p.10), No seeatta so late as 
Huath. 

P. 8.—(Ruding, Pl. i. 15, 16), read LEV, LEVN. Where 
‘a name is well known, and the coins attributed with certainty, mis- 
spelling may be corrected. On coins so very doubtful as these, 
LEVN must not be perverted into AELN ; nor should this more 
than doubtful reading be adduced as it is, p. 9, as an argument 
for the appropriation of some coins to Northumberland, which 
rests upon much moro indisputable grounds. 

P. 8.—We do not find A upon any of the sceattas, except on 
lig fig. 1, and behind some heads, where it has probably 
become so gradually, having originally been the strings of the 
diadem, (See Rud. i. 15, 16, 29, 32—85). 

P.8.— On Nos. 5 and 6.” The letters mentioned through 
this paragraph are much too indistinct upon the coins to afford 
ground for any theory. ‘The author is much too ready to inter- 
pret what others cannot read, 

P.4.—#I am satisfied,” Sc, It is extremely probable that 
i. 18, which is clearly a bird, became so by 
gradual modifications of the wolf and twius on 25, It cannot 
be admitted, that any of the figures of Ruding’s i. 5—14, are 
intended for human heads. Lindsay's i 6, which he adduces as 
‘a proof of this éonjecture, seems to prove quito the contrary, for 
the obverse is clearly a head: it is not probable that the reverse 
would bear a head too; and if we place his coin in a proper posi- 
tion, it will be seen that it is only a modification of the figure 
on Ruding’s 5—14, &e. which we cannot at all admit to be 
hhuman heads. He ought to produce a gradual series of modi- 
fications from the equivocal figure to an indisputable head. 

P, 5.—Supposing the letters to be SAPE, we cannot admit the 
interpretation. ‘The head is surely a regal, not a saintly head. 
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P.5.—A.CRTEN, and TIC, are quite untenable; they are 
not analogous to any thing we know. ‘The interpretation must 
rank with that by C. Matthews, we beliove, of RSVP, Kemember 
Six Very Punctual. 

P. 6.—The figure on the early Northumbrian coin is perhaps 
less like a lion than any other animal. No argument, therefore, 
‘ean be drawn in favour of any appropriation grounded upon the 
animal on these coins, and on Speed's unsupported and discredited 
assertion respecting the Saxon ensigns. 

P, 11.—We are rather disposed to admit with the author, that 
his No, 31 may belong to Alfwald II-; but we cannot trace any 
possible connection between that King and his No. 2. 

P.12.—In retaining the silver penny of Eanred amongst the 
coins of Northumbria, we do not think he has allowed due force 
to the argumonts arising from this unique piece having been found 
in company with Mercian coins far away from Northumbria, with- 
out any admixture of the coins of that district, and from there not 
having been found one single silver penny amongst the thousands 
of coins of Eanred lately discovered at Hexham and York. The 
‘coin must be removed from Northumbria ; and when we compare 
the type and workmanship with those of Berhtulf, with which it, 
was found, we profer assigning it to Mercia rather than East 
Anglia, which is proposed by Mr. Haigh. (See Num. Chron. 
Vol. II. p. 50, Vol. IV. p.37, and Hawkins’ Silver Coins, p. 1.) 

P, 18.—Nonew light is here thrown upon the conjectural exist 
ence of a Noithumbrian king of the name of AEILRED, cotem- 
porary with EANRED and EDILRED; and numismatists will 
do well to Keep in their recollection the pieces where the names of 
these princes appear in conjunction, as they may accidentally meet 
with something confirmatory or condemnatory of the conjecture. 

P, 16.—No new coin is produced claiming Ella for its parent ; 
and the rejection of the two pieces which have been supposed to 
be struck by him is confirmed. ‘The name of Ella must, for the 
present, at least, be erased from the numistnatic list. 

P. 19.—Five coins are mentioned as possibly assignable to 
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Regnald. Jt is true that there are five plates of coins ; but two 
of the plates are repetitions only of the same coin. Ruding’s 
Pl. xxx. J, is an incorrect representation of Pl. B. 3. Pl. 
xax.4, and Pl. E.2, are identical, so that there are, in fact, 
only three coins. Mr. Lindsay hesitates, and we think justly, in 
admitting the claim of the Northumbrian prince to these pieces. 
‘They seem to have a mixed origin, partly French, partly English, 
deriving the monogram from coins of the Carlovingian race, and 
bearing a very corrupt attempt at the name of York. We have 
scarcely a doubt but that EARICECT is one of these corrupt 
readings, and not the name of any such moneyer as Earic. 

P, 20.—Mr. Lindsay acknowledges that the coins of Anlaf are 
not easy to appropriate ; and though he assigns plausible grounds 
for assigning an approximate date to some of the types, yet s0 
great is the confusion in the history of the times, and uncertainty 
as to even the number of eotemporancous princes who bore that 
name, that the attempt to separate these coins, and assign them to 
the respective owners, has not been successful, and we believe it 
to be almost impracticable. 

P, 22.—Mr. Lindsay bestows near two pages upon a discussion 
of coins attributed to Huath king of Northumbria, We were in 
hopes that this question had been settled, and that we should 
have heard no more of Huath, his stycas, or his sceattas, fully 
convinced that if such a person had ever existed, he would not 
Ihave struck such coins, but pennies. Tt tends much to confuse 
young mumismatists when such groundless claims continue to be 
reproduced before them. ‘There are real difficulties enough in 
the science, without encumbering it with such as are utterly 
‘untenable, 

P,24.—Mr. Lindsay, upon the authority of Mr. Haigh, re- 
roves the coins of Eadvald from Mercia to East Anglia. In this 
‘we cannot but think that he has been much too hasty. It is clear 
that Badvald is not the Ethelbald to whom these coins had once 
been attributed ; but one of them is so perfectly identical with one 
‘of Offa, that both must be considered of one time, and one 
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locality. Mr. Haigh says “there was no king of Mercia of the 
name of Eadvald.”” It is true that we do not know of any such 
king ; neither can we find the name amongst the kings of East 
Anglia. We know, indeed, that there were kings of East Anglia 
but the history of 
is mot so well detailed in all its parts, bat that there may 
have been a king of that mame not recorded. At all events, we 
have a coin apparently tied down to Mercia by its identity with a 
coin of Offa; and we think it not advisable to remove a coin from 
‘one place to another without strong grounds, and such we do not 
think have been produced upon the present occasion. As Offs, 
and other of the Heptarchic kings, held sway in others of these 
small kingdoms than those which were peculiarly their own, it 
is not improbable that they issued a different coinage for their 
different kingdoms; but as all Offa's coins are arranged under 
Mercia, and as we have not sufficient information to enable us to 
separate and appropriate them to the different districts where he 
‘might have governed, we may be content to let analogous coins 
remain undisturbed, until a new general arrangement of the 
Anglo-Saxon series shall have been accomplished with the general 
concurrence of intelligent numismatists. 

P.25.—Mr. Lindsay removes to Mercia the coin hitherto 
assigned to Ethelbert, king of Kent. We are quite of opinion 
that this piece was originally given to that kingdom upon insuffi 
cient grounds; and it is pretty clear that Mr. Hawkins is not 
satisfied with its position ; still we do not approve of its removal, 
because we do not peresive sufficient grounds for a satisfactory 
appropriation elsewhere. It is, we think, a good rule, not to 
remove a coin from a place where it has been long located, even 
if there are strong grounds to believe the location erroneous, 
‘until you have a sure domicile in which it may repose undisturbed. 

P. 30,— Again we object to what appears to us an unnecessary 
and unauthorised removal, that of the coins bearing the name of 
Eegberht from the son of Offa, to the sole monarch. (See Rud- 
ing, Pl. v.) Compare the R. upon the two coins of Eegberht, 

vou. ° 
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with the same abbreviation upon Offe (27, 82, 87, 88), Com- 
pare the reverse of Ecgberht 1, with Offa 90 and 81, by the same 
rmoneyer, and with 9, 10, 11, by other moneyers. Compare that 
of 2 with Off 25, and, we think, it will be found extremely 
dificult, and ogainst all sound reasoning, to separate these coins, 
and assign to them a different time and place, Mr. Lindsay 
states, that the son of Offa is invariably called in the Saxon 
annals Egfrid, and not Eegberht. T! 
the removal, but, besides that some latitude must be given to the 
orthography of Saxon names, Mr. Lindsay's statement is too 
broad. In the Saxon Chronicle (Ed. Ingram), the son of Offa 
called Eogferth, Eoventi, Egferth, Begierth, Eyefreth. Now 
if this name cannot be reconciled with that of Eegberht, and we 
readily acknowledge the great difficulty of doing so, and the con- 
sequent probability that the coins ought to be removed, the simi- 
larity between the coins of Offa and Eegberht is so striking, that 
the case may almost claim the application of Mr. Lindsay's own 
rule, “of preferring the evidence afforded by these coins to that 
furnished by their annals,” p. 29. The argument derived from 
the workmanship of these coins being inferior to those of Offa is 
not of much weight. Rud. iv. 5, by the moneyer VDD, is of 
very bad workmanship, almost as bad as that of Coenwlf. 

P. 36.—Mr. Lindsay has entered at full into the discussion of 
‘the coins appropriated to the two Ciolwit, and, though he has not 
noticed the peculiarities of workmanship which seem chiefly to 
have influenced Mr. Hawkins in his suggestion for a different 
appropriation, he supports his views with such strong show of 
reason, that his classification will be generally adopted by numis- 
aatists. 

P. 44,—The East, Anglian series appears to be a great favour- 
ite with Mr. Lindsay. To it he would attract all at least of the 
Saxon coins which are not imperatively fixed to some other dis- 
trict. He has certainly bestowed great attention upon this difi- 
cult portion of our numismatic history, and his suggestions are 
‘worthy of serious consideration, though we cannot subscribe to all 








appears favourable to 
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5 to a seat 
upon the East Anglian throne are vigorously pressed in favour of 
Badvald, and he is supposed to have commenced his reign about 
820, ie. twenty-four years after the death of Offa. Now two 
coins of Eadvald are known; both the moneyers are also moneyers 
of Offa; and the type of one is perfectly identical with one of 
Offa. If, then, any inference can be drawn from identity of 
types and moneyers, Offs and Eadvald must be strictly eotempo- 
aries ; and if Eadvald ever held sway in East Anglia, of which 
there is not a shadow of proof, he must have done so during the 
life of Offa, or immediately afterwards; and his epoch must be 
placed about 796, instead of $20. 

‘The coins of Ethelstan, which have lovg been allowed to 
remain undisturbed, though declared usurpers, on the throne of 
the sole monarch, are, at Mr. Hlaigh’s suggestion, at once trans- 
ferred to East Anglia, and assigned to Ethelstan the son, ot, 
‘more probably, the grandson of Egbert. This person, as all histo- 
rically know, was king of Kent from 837, until his death in 852. 
To him there is no doubt but that the coins, with the portrait 
(Rud. xvii. C. 2, 8; Hawkins, 188, 189, 190), ought to be 
assigned ; and this the London collectors were long prepared to 
do, but were restrained by the difficulty of giving a correct 
locality to the other coins assigned to the sole monarch. As 
long ago as 1818, when the Dorking find was made known, it 
was clear that these other coins were wrongly placed. This 
became still more clear after the Gravesend find in 1838; but, 
then comes the difficulty, what is to be done with them? Mr. 
Haigh says, remove them to East Anglia, because they have 
‘moneyers which seem to connect them with the portrait coins of 
Ethelstan, and with those of Egbert and Ethelwulf, his immediate 
predecessors. It is acknowledged that there is this ground of 
connection between the portrait and the other coins of Bthelstan, 
which might perhaps justify their appropriation to him, and their 
removal to Kent, but scarcely into East Anglia, where we almost 
Know that he did not reign, So defective is our knowledge of 


his opinions and his chronological arrangement. Cl 
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Anglo-Saxon history, that it is immeasurably difficult to prove a 
negative; yet we arc told so distinctly that to Ethelstan was assigned 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, while Ethelwulf retained all the rest 
of the kingdom, and that upon the death. of Ethelstan these 
countries reverted to Ethelwulf, that there does not appear to be 
any room for assigning to Ethelstan dominion in East Anglia 
We do not say positively that these coins do not belong to East 
Anglia, and to descendants of Egbert, but we object to the appro- 
priation without some more satisfactory evidence than we have at 
present. We wish to check all hasty removals of coins from 
‘one district to another, especially in any work which professes to 
take a general view of the whole subject, and may therefore be 
taken as a guide by collectors, who thereby become confused by a 
variety of systematic arrangements contradictory of each otlier. 
There are many difficulties in the way of a correct appropriation 














‘of Saxon coins, and arguments which are adduced as incontro- 
vertible for the appropriation of one coin, are rejected as perfectly 
valueless in some other cases. Ethelweard and Beahtric are 
removed from the West Saxons to East Anglia, because the 
type of these coins very much resembles those of Eadmund; yet 
Eadvald is removed from Mercia, notwithstanding the perfect 
identity of his coins with those of Offa, and in the absence of 
any authority whatever, ‘Though identity of types and moneyers’ 
names are strong reasons for assigning to two coins the same 
time and place, yet these must not be too implicitly relied upon, 
for it appears, from some coins, as if there was occasionally such 
intercourse between the different states, that one king might 
allow to another the privilege of employing his moneyer and hi 
type; or that one monarch did not seruple to imitate a type and a 
moneyer’s name ftom the oins of a neighbour. ‘These circum- 
stances present difficulties to a Saxon collector, and suggest 
caution in attributing a coin to any particular person, and espe- 
cially in removing a coin from one locality to another. We 
‘would strongly recommend that all such proposed attributions 
and alterations should be the subject of separate dissertations, or 
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papers in the Numismatic Chronicle, that they may be discussed, 
and receive the general sanction of scientific collectors, before they 
are adopted and incorporated in any professedly systematic history. 

P. 54.—We cannot allow any force to the argument in support 
of the period of the reign of Ethelstan, derived from the pellets, 
crosses, and circles which appear upon the coins of Eanred, of 
Northumberland. ‘The coins of the two kingdoms cannot, wo 
think, have had any influence upon each other; and the coins of 
Eadmund and Ethelstan, Ethelweard and Beahtric, are all so 
similar, and their types of so simple and general a character, that 
it is quite unnecessary to suppose that they supplied or adopted 
the type of any other district. 

P. 57.—Ethelstan. Though the 
portrait, have the same moneyers’ names as some of those without 
the portrait, yet the work and general appearance is so dissimilar, 
that it is difficult to suppose that they were struck for cireulation 
fn the samo district. And when it is recollected that no East 
Anglian coin is stamped with a portrait of any other king, we 
rust, especially when we look at the peculiar character of these 
coins, assign the portrait coins to Kent. 

P, 58.—Whatever may be the difficulties of disposing satisfucto- 
rily of those coins which have been hitherto assigned to Athelstan 
(Gothrum), and which must be removed from him, there eannot, 
we think, be any reasonable hesitation in appropriating to him 
those pieces which have been lately found in Cuerdale, such as 
Lindsay, Pl.ii. p.49; Num, Chron. Vol. V. pli. fig. 2. 

P. 59.—We do not quite approve of Mr. Lindsay’s transposing 
the order in which the various kingdoms of the Heptarchy have 
een generally discussed. Facility of reference is a very great 
merit in any book, and a collector has much unnecessary difficulty 
thrown in his way by the alteration of an arrangement to which 
he has been accustomed. We do not think that seniority of 
mintage so imperatively demands priority of place, as to com- 
pensate for the disturbance of an established order. It is 
desirable that all collections of coins should have a similar 














ins bearing this name, with a 
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arrangement for the convenience of collectors, in examining and 
referring to each other's cabinets. Every man’s cabinet operates 
as a tabular view, and as an artificial memory, and these are great 
advantages, which a variety of arrangement destroys. A geogra- 
phical arrangement is perhaps the best; and Combe’s, as 
appears in Ruding, is not in that respect quite as good as it 
right have been, but it is not so defective as to make any altera- 
tion necessary, as it has beon long established, and Ruding must 
always be a standard work. It is to be hoped that collectors will 
still be guided by it, especially now that Wessex, the only mis- 
placement in his arrangement, has been removed from the list of 
money striking stales. One advantage of a geographical arrange- 
8 permanence, whereas @ chronological arrangement is 
liable to frequent disturbances by the discovery of new coins, and 
by the theories of archeologists. Mr. Lindsay's arrangement 
does not appear to have been influenced by any geographical 
considerations ; but it has fallen accidentally in a good order, 
except that we think it begins at the wrong end. He starts from 
the north, we prefer the south, and should exactly reverse his 
order, had we to form a new system, as we are of opinion that 
such was the course of the art of coining in this island; and 
when a sufficient number of well asceriained discoveries shall 
have enabled us to form a tolerably accurate opinion of the loca- 
lities where the coins now called British derived their origin, we 
believe it will be acknowledged, that the earliest coins in our 
series were struck in the southern districts, and that the art was 
practised in Northumbria later than in any district. 

P. 65-—We have another instance of Mr..Lindsay’s love of 
change, in his appropriating to Eogbearht, as king of Wessex, the 
coins which have been assigned tothe son of Offa. That appropria- 
tion was probably wrong, but how to rectify the error is a matter 
‘of mo inconsiderable difficulty, for except that these coins bear 
the name of Egberth, there is no reason for assigning them to 
hhim who is distinguished as the sole monarch, for they have not 
‘any resemblance to his acknowledged types, while they are per- 
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fectly identical with some coins of Offa. .We much prefer allow- 
ing them to remain in the Mercian series, though the personage 
by whose authority they were struck is yet unascertained. 

Again, Mr. Lindsay detaches from the sole monarch some of 
his coins, and forms them into a distinct class as coins of Wessex, 
and seems disposed to do the same with some of Ethelwulf, We 
do not like this change, because it tends rather to confusion, and 
suggests the notion of there having been two kings of those 
names. It is better, we think, to place all the coins of one per- 
son together, and trusting to the arrangement of the types, to 
Indicate the various districts in which the individual held sway, 
and for whose use he may have struck any particular pieces. 
‘Though Mr. Lindsay finds upon the coins of Alfred the words 
REX SAXONVM, and the East Anglian A, he leaves his coins 
undisturbed ; and we are of opinion, that the reasozs he states, 
p66, for so doing, would have been well applied in preventing 
some of the unnecessary changes which he has proposed. 





JourwAat or tue Asiatic Soctery or Bexcat, vp.130—197. 
Sgconv Norice or somz New Bacrasay Coins, By 
Ligur. A, Cunxteuam. 


‘Tue author here ads eight now names to the series of Bactran 
‘The coins are as follows:— 





1. Obv.—Bearded head of Hereules to the right, behind, a club. 

R.—BaX{AEQE AUMATPIOY, Hercules Callinicus, 

full face, crowning himself. AL. 106 grs. 
2. Obv.—Elephant’s head to the right hand, a bell suspended 
from neck. 

R.—BASIAEQE AUMUTPIOY, caduceus. 2. These 
‘two are coins of Demetrius; and Professor 
Wilson, who cites this coin, considers the type 
‘may identify that of Mayes. 

BASIAEQE MAYOY. Apollo standing, in his left 

hand a bow, in his right an arrow, point downwards. 

R.—Maharajasa Mohasa (in Atiano Pali), tripod. 72, 
‘Sq. J in. Coin of Mayes. 











3. Obve 
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4, Obo-—BASIAEQE BNIPANOYS ZOTHPOS ZTPATANOS, 
‘Apollo as before. 
R.—Maharajasa tejamase tadatasa slatasa ; tripod ; area, 
‘monogram, which ,the author supposes to be 
AUMBT, for Deméirins. 2B. 59. 
5. Obe-—BASIABQE ZOTHPOY BTPATONOS, Head of the 
king, as Hercules, to the right. 
R—Maharajasa tadatasa statasa. Victory, profile to the 
ight, holding crown ; area, same monogram as 
before. 
3 ZOTHPOS .. 
‘rescent. 
tadathsa stratisa. Minerva promachos, g1 
dient to the left; very rude. z 
7. Obv.—BASIAEOE EYEPPETOY THABSOY. Anguipede 





Head of king on a 








‘giant? 

R.—Maharajasa... kramasa Telaphasa. Figures of the 
sun_and moon standing, full face. & 5. Coin 
of Telephus. 


9. Obe.—BASIAEQS SQTHPOS WMOZTPATOY. Jupiter 
seated on a throne, full face, % 
R.—Maharajasa tadarasa jaya (dharasa. Hi) pastatasa. 
Horse to the left.” ZE. sq. The horse here evi- 
dently alludes to the king's name, Hippostratus. 

11, Obv.—BACIAEYC BACL.....AC TIAKOPHC, Bust of 

Pacores to the left. 

R. Maharajasa rajadhirajasa mahatasa Pakorasa. Vic~ 
tory holding  choplt, 2. Suppoved to be of 
a later date than Gondophares and his nephew 
Abagasuss. 

‘This is the most important eoin yet published, because it pro- 
bably belongs to the Parthian Pacores, av. 90—107 ; and not 
+ This type forms the subject of some remarks by tho editor of 
the Journal and Lieutenant Cunningham, who see init.a copy from 
some of the later Gnostie gems; but the gom referred to by them 
does not exactly bear upon it, nor do either understand the type‘in 
its fall allusion, —It.represents the mythic Seythes, or Seytha, the 
son of Hercules and Echidna, according to Herodotus (lib.iv.10); or 
of Jupiter anda daughter of Tellus; aceordng to Diodorus Sieulus 
head the form of a giant, viz.ahuman body, and legs, terminating 
in snakes, resembling that of his mother. (Herod. loc. eit.) 
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withstanding the fact of the Persian accounts of the Ashganians 
and Askhanians, two contemporaneous dynasties, of which the 
Greek and Roman historians must have had some acquaintance 
had they existed, we are rather inclined to suppose that Pacores 
had invaded Drangiana, wrested part of the Grasco-Bactrian 
empire from the Greek princes, and struck the present coin, 
‘The reverse would then allude to his victory ; and although not 
the usual Parthian type, is such as was occasionally introduced 
into their series, as in the instance of Vonones (Arsaces xxv.), 
with the inscription, BazAeve Ovuync veunaus ApraBavoy. ‘That 
Bactria was often overran by the incursions of the Parthians, 
we leam from Justin xi. e. 6. Strabo xi. p.517. Paul Orosius, 
lib. v., as cited by Vaillant, Arsac, Imp. vol. i p.44. 8vo, Par. 
1728, 

12, 0b.—BACIAEYONTOC BACIAGWN AIKAIOY APCAKOY. 

Horseman to the right. 


R.—Malarajasa raja rajasa Ashshakasa tadatasa. ‘Type 
obliterated. 


BA3I...QY APZAKOY. The same. 
Maharajasa? A(sshakaia] Jupiter Nicephorus. 2B. 











18, Obv- 
Re 
These, and another, apparently of Orthamasdes, Lieutenant 
Cunningham refers to the Ashganians. He gives, besides, the 
following coins of three Greek princes. 
14, Obv.—BAZIAEQ[2] [2]QTH[POS] AIONYEIOY. Apollo 
standing. 
+a Dionysias 


BAIAEQE ZOTHPOS NIKIO[Y]. Bust of Nicias, 
beardless, and diademed. 


R--Maharajasa, tadatasa Nikiasa. 8.89. 
16. Obe-—BASIAEOX ZOTHPO EPMAIOY KAI KAAAIONNS, 
R.—Maharajasa tadatasa Hermayasa Kaliya paya. Horse- 
‘man to the right; monogram, which the author reads 
Negavda. 

‘The association in the empi 
doubt, owing to intrigues as deep, but not as well recorded, as 

those which agitated the court of Syria. 











R. 
15. Obv. 


















indicated by these coins was, no 


8. B. 
vol. vi. Pe 
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Bouterio peut’ Instituto pr ConatsroNpenza ARcHO- 
LOGIA PER L'ANNO 1841. 8vo, Roma, 1841. 

‘We have in this number some observations on consular coins of 

the Marcian family, by S. Giulio Minervino, p.23. The types 

he discusses are 

1, Obe.—Female head in a winged helmet; behind modius and X. 

R.—M MRC. Victory in a biga, two ears of corn, and 
Roma. A. 

2. Obv—Female head in a helmet, and four pellets, 

R.—M MRC Mr, Half ship to the right, and four pellets 
beneath ROMA. Br. triens. 

8. Ole.—Head of Hereules, with lion’s skin, and three pellets. 

R—M MRCLMLF, Half ship to the right, beneath 
ROMA. Br. quadrans. 

atin had assigned the denarius to M. Marcius Ralla, preetor 
Urbanus, A.V.C, 550, and the quadrans to his son. Vaillant, 
Havercamp, and Morel, assign both to the father, and suppose them 
to have been struck in the quastorship, A.V.C. 543; and Sig. 
Borghese, in a dissertation in the proceedings of the same society, 
to M. Marcius, killed in the battle against the Botian Gauls, at 
Modena. The author insists, that MF is not the sigillum of MF, 
Marci filius, but is MANE, Manii filius, and refers the type of 
the bushel and the corn to Manius Marcius, edilis plebis qui 
‘primum framentum (corn given on the first of the month) populo in 
nmodios assibus donavit (Plin, N. H. xvii. 3). 

A second dissertation of S, Minervino is on two types of the 
‘Veturia family. 

1. Obv-—Head of Hercules, and lion’s skin, four pellets. 
RTI VEY. Strigil and ampulla. Br. Quadrans. 
Obe—T1 VET. | Youth head in a helmet, and two 

plumes, X. 

R—ROMA. ‘Two figures standing, holding wands and 

spears, touching a sow. 

‘The author refers the legend of this type to Tiberius Veturius 
Barrus, who lived in the time of Sylla; the type itsolf to P. 
‘Veturius, his ancestor, who nogocinted the federa Bruttiorum 
cum Romanis ; the strigil and ampulla he would refer to P. 
Veturius Burrus, who, he imagines, may have given baths to the 
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people in the time of Sylla, A.V.C. 321, and commemorated by 
the family triumvir monetalis, It might perhaps allude to Her- 
‘cules at the Thermal sources of Himera in Sicily, 

‘The next dissertation relates to a coin of Mintarna. 





‘Obv.—Bearded head, in a conical cap, behind, a rudder. 
R.—ANVHI. ...... Centaur, arm raised as if hurling the 
branch of a tree. 

S. Cavedoni would consider this the head of Ulysses, rather 
than Valean, as proposed by Capranesi, and instead of a mere 
centaur, sees on the reverse, Mares, the first inhabitant of Italy 
among the autochthonous Ausonii, who was part man, part horse, 
like the contaurs. (Gf. Aelian. V. H. lib. x. e. 16). 

-M. Rathgeber edits the two following coins of the same type. 

(Obe.—Head of Hercules. 

RAY. Club and bow case. AZ. 2. Sent from Civita 
Vecchia, by P. Pietro Nisitro. 

‘These, and another in the Vienna collection, with AY.AQPI- 
@EOS, he would refer to Dyrrachium. He also cites an une- 
Alited type of Balleus. 

In an article on excavations at Bologna, are catalogued some 
types of family coins; and a critique, by M. Rathgeber, on the 
tation of Mr. Birch, about the type of Phestus, which be 
supposes to refer to the mysteries. In the winged figure he sees 
the hero Talos, as suggested in the note of Mr. Birch, and proved in 
1 dissertation by M. de Witte, in the Réoue Numismatique. ‘The 
ull, M. Rathgeber would refer to the mysteries; but, in our 
opinion, it is the metamorphosed form of Jupiter, in which he 
carried off Europa (Cf. Moschi. Idyll. I. Europa, Apollodor, 
ib. iii. 1,1). ‘The dog on the type given in the Museum Theu- 
poli he refers to Pan; but why not to the golden living dog of 
the temenos of Jove, the source of the misfortunes of the Pan- 
darus, as_given in Antoninus Liberalis, and the scholiasts on the 
Odyssey, and already pointed out by De Witte in the Rérwe 
Numismatique de Paris ? The type with the legend Fedyavoc he 
gives to Pans but to this we shall subsequently allude. He 
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also particularly cites the coin of Cyme with the name of Eucte- 
‘mon, as restoring the text of Curtius. 
‘We have also two unedited medals of Tarentum. 
Obe.—Diota, and three globules. 
R—Bocranium. AR. 1. 

Obv.—Diota. 

.—Anchor and laurel, and three globules, AR, 2. 
b».—Three Ines, and globules. 
R.—Same; between them an anchor. BR. 14. 

‘The author considers the type allusive to Neptune, the ravpeioc 
Tlogelbay, to whom he refers Tapas, Caved. Spicil nam. p. 17. 1.5 
but Tapac; in our opinion, is eaily referable to another etymology, 
as rapagow to disturb. ‘The K on the reverse he refers to the 
name of KadAuxparne, a magistrate ; but this exceeds the usual 
bounds of conjecture: the anchor and laurel to the battle given 
by the Tarantines on the waters of Crotona, on which ocea- 
sion the victors celebrated equestrian games, and consecrated 
‘4 monument to the marine gods. We shall here give the inscrip- 
tion cited by the author, published by Carducci :—* Nucyriipoy wa! 
txaoroy Znavroy Ousic adbocrosg wal rote benioug Geate 4 Bou al 














8 Bipor ray Taperrivay dud re xpomac ro Anpoxpirove Evwyo- 
rapxou é& rite eixtie woNepasic veodaias.” ‘The two crescents he 
refers to the shape of the port, Strabo vi. 

“Glove PEAKANOS e Moracolo suo nel antro ideo Vuno & 
altro riconosciuto nella legenda nel tipo @aleuno monete di 
Festo citta Cretese. Dissertazione Epistolare del Rev. P. Giam- 
petro Secchi delle Compaguia di Gest, letta nell” adunanza della 
Pont. Accad. Rom. di Archeologia, tenuta il ai 31. di Gennaio 
1899.” Roma, 1840. 4to. This work, of which we have not 
yet seon a copy in England, is reviewed by M. Cavedoni, who 
publishes the account of the various unsuccessful attempts to ex- 
plain these types made by Eckhel and Cadalvene, and at one time 
adopted by himself. As to those by himself, in which he 
supposed the type to represent Veleanos, or Vulean, and 
that by Mr. Birch, published in the Numismate Chrovicle, in 
which that author attributed it to Apollo, and the essay of 
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Rathgeber, who supposed it Pan, P. Secchi proves, by the 
same induction as Mr. Birch, that the [is a square digamma, 
‘and reads Velchanos, which is nearly the same as the Helchanos 
of Birch. In Hesychius, under the word Texavos, occurs the 
following explanation, 3 Zede rap Konoiv, alias «Jupiter, 
according to the Cretans ;” a reading not followed by all editors 
of the lexicographer; some giving 0 Zeve mapa Axpeow, “ Jupiter, 
according to Acrisius;” and the last Paris edition of Stephanus, 
Zede 4 Koiw. P. Secchi, as will be seen by the title, considers 
the figure to be seated in the Idsan cave, and cites the words of 
the tragedy of Ion, in Athenaons.iv. p. 185. A. xpofet & rox abpeyE 
"Latog adécrup. This is supposed by Cavedoni not to be a cave, 
‘but only the tree of the oracle. For this he cites the Dodonean 
oracle in the xwQuén gnyoi, and the "AXexrpvoparreia, which 
appear to have been under the power of Apollo. P. Secchi 
‘would derive the Fexavoc from Bel-Chanaan, while Cavedoni 
prefors to find it in the root Zdxw, or “EXcavou, analogous to the 
Elicius of the Latins, 

‘The other article, by Signor Cavedoni, is an illustration of 
certain types:—l. Amantia, Head of Jupiter and Juno jugate. 
R, Serpent coiled, Sest. M. H. P. Eur.n. 3, which he allies with 
the worship rendered by the people of Epirus to serpents’ kept in 
the sacred grove of Apollo, and supposed to be of the race of the 
Pythian serpent of Apollonia. 2. Obv. Volcano and pedum in a 
square; the pedum he refers to the Satyr. 3. The galleys of 
Daorsi, which he supposes to be the Libunm, or Liburnica. 
4, The forepart of a cow, which, on the hemidrachma of Dyrra- 
chium, Apollonia and Coreyra representing the half value. 5. The 
club joined to the eaduceus, which he supposes alludes to Her- 
cules allied to Dyrrachus. ‘The adjuncts on coins of Dyrra- 
chiumn, he considers to refer to the name of the magistrat 
6. The attribution of certain coins to Enchelii by Mionnet, Sup. 
teil, pli. 8, he considers doubtful, and would refer them to 
cold types of Apollonia, Coreyra, or Dyrrachium. We have, in 
the Annali, a translation by M. Abeken of the article of Dr. 
‘Lepsius on the ABs Grave Kircherianum, 8. B. 
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Muszo Nowiswarico Lavey Arpanraxenre Auue R. Aca- 
penta Davoe Scienze pt Tonto. Part I, and Il, ‘Torino, 
Stamp. R. to, 1899, 


Iw the preface of this catalogue of a collection of Greek, Roman, 
and modern coins, made by the Cav. Lavey, presented by him to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Tunis, and catalogued also by 
him, the author states that he has been, for his donation, unani= 
mously elected a member, and invested with the order of St. 
Maurice, Those catalogues of individual collection have, without 
doubt, their value, as forming the materials for a future work like 
M, Mionnet'ss but perhaps the publication of what is inedited 
‘would be more valuable than the repetition of what is known. 
Lavey has marked with an asterisk the inedited Greek coins 
series, 8. B. 

















Descuivrion Compuire et Rarwsonnée ons Monares 
pe LA Duvxriace Race Rovatx pe France. Par F, 
Fovoines nt C, Connnusz, Awareuns. (2* Suppli- 
ment), Paris. Imprimerie, de Fournier chez M. Fougores, 
Ruo da Cimitiere St, André-des-Arts, 11,, in 4to, 


‘Tus second Supplement, which completes the work, consists of 
eight pages, with five additioval plates. The work, when come 
ete, contains sixty-six pages of text, twenty-eight plates, and 
four maps. ‘The title is given in full, as the work is almost 
rately printed: and itt necasny, "in order to. thoroughly 
understand the eurreney of our own island, to be acquainted witl 
that of our neighbours. 8. Be 














Discovery or Coms 1x Brirany.—In the cathedral of 
St. Pol de Léon, in Britany, a curious deposit of medizoval 
coins ha Bean ately found, Some workmen, ooapel in repair. 
ing the vaulting of the church, discovered on the top of one of 








the capitals of the shaft whenee the vuln ribs sping, a vase 
in earthen ware, containing thirty coins of the fourteenth century. 
This vase seems to have formed the last member of the shafts 
whore they run to the contre on the top of the capital; and its 
contents wore, no doubt, designed to commemorate the epoch of 
the roof being built. ‘This is known to have been built by Bishop 
Guilleaume de Rochefort, who was consecrated Bishop of Léon, 
A.v. 1849, The greater portion of the coins are of the Dukes 
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of Britany, John IIL. (ob. 1841), and Jobn LV. his nephew, who, 
however, did not come into full possession of the duchy till 1964, 
‘There is a coin of John Count de Montfort (ob. 1845), father of 
John IV.; and another of his father-in-law, Louis Count of 
Flanders; and Nevers, who was killed in the battle of Cregy. 
‘There is a coin of Edward IIL. of England, one of David of Scot 
land, one of Philipe de Valois, and several of Charles V.—Gentle- 
man's Magazine, pri 1843. 








Discovery ov Strver Drnarit ar Corpetoon.—W 
have lately heard of an extensive discovery of silver denarii in the 
ovine of Coimbetoor, situated in the Madras presidency. 
‘rom the account transmitted through private channels to England, 
they ave stated to amount in all to five hundred and twenty-three 
pieces, distributed as follows 














Coins oy Aveusrus. 


Ob». —Head of Augustus, C/BSAR AVG. DIVI F. PATER. 
R—CL, CESARES AVG. F. COS, DESIG. PR. INC. 
IVVENT. Caius and Lucius Crsar standing, with 

two shields and pontifical ornaments. 134. This will 

ly reduce the value of this hitherto rare type, 

ly should these coins not have been in eircula- 





Comns or Trnentvs—TI. CAES, DIVE AVG. F. Head 
of Tiberius, laureated. 
R.—PONTIF MAXIM, Eiperor seated on a curule chair, 
holding the hasta pura, 981. 
‘TE CLAVD. CABS...PM TRPALIIL. Head of the 
‘emperor. 
R—PACI AVGVSTAE. Iris standing, and pointing with 
‘a caducens to a serpent. 
‘TL. CLAVD. CBSAR AVG. PM. TRP. VI. IMP, XI. 
‘Head of emperor. 
R.—CONSTANTIA AVGVSTI. Figure seated on a chair, 
‘TI, CLAVD. C/ESAR AVG. PM. TRP. Vi. IMP. XI. 
‘Head of emperor laureated to the right, five in all. 
R—S.P.QR. OB. C.S. In an oak wreath. 
C.CHSAR AVG. GERM. PM. TR. POS, Head of 
Caligula. 
R.—AGRIPPINA MAT. C. CAES. AVG. GERM.PM.TR. 
POS. Head of Agrippina. 3. 
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“This is not the first time,” observes our correspondent, “that 
such eoins have been met with in Coimbatore. I lately obtained 
tome papers of Colonel Mackenzie, containing. drawings of 
several gold and silver Roman coins found at Konygaur, and 
other places in that neighbourhood; and a letter from’ Mr. 
William Garrow, the collector of Coimbatore, states, that a 
silver denaiius of Augustas occurred in one’ of the ancient 
sepulchres, called Panduculis, common in that district ; whilst 
from another were obtained a number of the irregularly shaped 
silver coins, stamped by means of punches, with various de- 
vices, and which are not uncommon in Southern India. From 
this circumstance, Mr. Garrow attributed these remains 
called Pandu Kula, which formerly inhabited the Shera kis 
‘and despatched the well known embassy to Augustus 
which, whether relating to the ancient Pandyan kingdom of 
Madura, or to this tribe, considered distinct by Mr. Garrow, 
sufficiently explains the existence of relics of such an era in 
Southern India.” 

Discovery op Saxon Corns iy Inzvawp.—In March 
last, a man, in making a grave in the yard of the old church of 
Derrykeerhan, near Dervock, county Antrim, Ireland, discovered 
fa small hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins, chiefly Eadgars, a few 
Eadreds, four of which have heads, and six Edwys. ‘They 
hhave been all scattered about the country, with the exception of 
forty-eight, which came into the possession of Mr. Carruthers, 
of Glenregagh, county Down, near Belfast.—May 1, 1843. 














arty, 
+ ESDPIG REX in field. + RE, FERICER HO . 5 
+ EADV+VIC REX RE, CRIHNO HE + 7 
+ ERDVVIL RE+ + RE, WIL OH EOZiZH 
1ri8 three Hines, unpublished } 

+ EADPIL REX + RE, DUNHEZ HOT. 7 
+ ERD/IL RE +: + RE, WERICER HO | 6 
+ EsRDRED REXe + RE, IIUNRED HO. 2 
+ ERDRED® ReEF + RE, HYNRED HO . 3 


+ EADRED REX head RE,-+HAHHENNRD G2X 


Rading, Plate D, No. 80. Description, page 410, No. 92... 8 
+ EADEAR REV + RE, UNBEIN HO. . 2 
+ DADDMR RE+~ — } RE, ADELAVER HO. 1 
+ BADDAR RES + RE ALBVTE He. 1 
+ EXDEAR REX + RE, FERIGER He. 1 
+ EADLAR REC RB, DVRAND He. . 1 
+ EADEAR RE+ + RE, WANA Ho unpablished 
+ ERDEAR REX 4RE, BRITFER?. . 2 
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+ERDEMR RE+~ + RE, ALBYTE Ho. 
+ EADISAR RE} + RE, ADELAVER He | 1 
+ EAADERR REC + RE, HANAN He. 1 
+ EADL*AR REX® + RE, HANAN A 2 
+ ESADLYAR RES + RE, FARDENI He un 
published }e 
+ BADER REY + Rb, PARDENT Hie an 
published... 
+ EADEAR REY + RE, CARDEMMGS J 71 
+ EADEA” RE! 4 RE, CAPELL He |) 2 
+ EXDI°ARe RES 4 RE, VNBEIN He |) 1 
+ EADEAR REY + RE, ENNYLP Me. 1 
+ ER.DEAR RE. +R, double struck». 1 
+ EADLSOR REA + RE, ALBYTE Me | 1 
+ ERDLAR RE + RU INEHE He unpub=) , 
ished ek 
+ ADDR RE+ + RE, IZEHBER a 
+ EALMR REF D+ RE, IVEN ON EN |. 2 
‘wanting. 
+ BNDEARs REX Ne, FANTOLP EXH . 9 
+ EADEAR REX + RE'O+0 HARTIN un- 
published... wf 
+ BADEAR RE + Rb, TROPOLYEO! a 
RIEM three lines 
+ EADEAR RE +RE, DYRLOL+EO HON 
in three lines... f 9 
+ EADEAR REe + RE, EDELAINO + vy 
+ ERDEAR REX + RE, LNAPENOT. < ) 1 
+ RADIA REX + RE, IZEMBERT) . 2 
+ BYADECAR RE+9 + RE 'NDELAVERHO | | 
+ KADEAR RES+S + RE, WORENR He un-} 
published... . gt 
+ EADEAR REXO + RE, HANAN Nel 21 
+ EADEAR RES + RE, RANVLF NO") 1 
+ EADEAR RE + RE, ELFZ 0+0 IENO 2 
+ BADEFAR REX + RE, EZEYLF HO. . 1 
4 EADEAR REXI ABRE, VDIFRD HO umn. 
published... 
+ EADEAR RE + RE, ELPZIE. 2.2 
+ EAYDEAR RE+ 4 RE, FARDEINHO! + 1 
+ EADEAR RE+F + RE, VPIFERD HO. + 2 
+ EADEAR RE+TO ERE e outer circle. 
HOFERARP NOT. . . 6 
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+ ESDEAR REXD 
+ EXDEAR REX 
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+ EXDEAR REX 


OS+g7 1RIGAA+ 
+ ENDEAR RE+~ 


+ EADEAR RE+ 


+ EXDEAR REW~ 


+ ENDEAR REX 


+ EXL*R*R RET 
+ EeMDLR REX 


+ EXDEAR REX 
+ ENDEAR REX NMCLORV + RE, LEOFSICE MONSTAOX 


+ RE—[VLFZTAN MON, 
two lines. 

+ RE, FRSPLF+ BOILA, 
cirenlar; in field 

+ RE, FAZIVLF+HON, cir- 
cular; in feld+ 

+ RE, HERICERHN, cir- 
cular; in field-+ 

+ RE, HS9+_°TSA1, re- 

circular; in feld-+ 
+ RE, IZEN OTREB partly 
3 in field 

+ RE, El DI, in two lines. 

+ RE, RLBVTE HO, in two lines. 

+ RE, IVENONEN, in two lines. 

+ RE, IVENEN HO, in two lines. 

+ RE, EDELAIN, in two lines. 

+ RE, FARDEHN’ in two lines. 








HA, cirealar ; in field+ 


+EADEAR REX ANCLOR'G + RE, 'OZVAL‘D MONTR 


+ EADEAR REX in field 


+ EADRED REX 


+ ENDRED REXX 


+ ENDRED REX 


HIRT, cireular; in feld+ 
+ RE, EDELZIE HO, in ewo lines. 
+ RE, IVENNE HO, in two lines. 
+ RE, NDELAVER HO, in two 
Tiaes.. 
+ RE, EARDEIINO, in two line 
+ RE, LNAPE HOI, in two lines. 
+ RE, HXHAN HO, in two lines. 
+ RE,BERENARDHO, intwolines 
+ RE, EARDEIINNO, in two lines. 
+ RE, BOIK OL LO NON, in three 
+ RE, EOROD MO, in two lines. 
+ RE, HIVHRED HO, in twolines. 


+ RE, pVLFEARES MO, in two 
Thnes. 
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UNEDITED AUTONOMOUS AND IMPERIAL 
GREEK COINS. 


By H. P. Bonnett, Eso. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, December 22, 1842, and 
February 23rd, 1843.) 


CRATIA IN BITHYNTA. 


‘Tue two coins cited by Sestini in his Deseriz, dell Med. 
Ant. de Mus. Hedery. (p.44, Nos.1 and 2), which he 
assigns to Cratia, in Bithynia, in my opinion belong to 
Cretopolis, in Pisidia. I have remarked for many years, 
that these coins are always brought from that province, 
accompanied with coins of neighbouring cities, such as 
Sagalassus, Antiochia, Cremua, Sc. I allude solely to the 
coins in question, as those with the legend, KPHTIEON 
®AAOYION, struck under the Roman emperors, are un- 
doubtedly correctly placed to Cratia, in Bithynia. 


MADRIANOTHERA, 1 BITHYNTAL 
No. 1—AAPIANOOHPITON. Head of a wild boar to the left. 
R—EMI CTP, MNEP... Telesphorus standing, enveloped 
in his hooded mantle. JB. 3. (My cabinet.) 

Autonomous coins of this city are rare. This, with the 
head of a wild boar, is unpublished, and doubtless refers to 
the abundance of game and wild animals in the neighbour- 
hood, which was the occasion of its being selected by 

Hadrian, to gratify his love for field sports 





+ See also Mionnet, Supp. v. p-82. Nos. 178, 174. 
2 Dion. lib. 69, and Spartianus in vit. Hadr, 


Vou. Vie R 
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No, 2—AYT. A. C.CEOYHPOC. Laureated head of Sept. Seve- 
rus to the right. 
R.—AAPIANOOHPITON. Zsculapius standing. JE. 5. 
(Ay cabinet.) 
3.—AYT. K. M. AYP. ANTONEINOC. Laureated head of 
Caracalla to the right ; in the field a countermark. 
R.—AAPIA...HPITON. An ox standing. 2B. 6. 
(ify cabinet.) 
4M. OTA. CEYHPA. Profle of Otacilia Severa to the 
right, a crescent across her shonlders. 
R.—AAPIANOOHPITON. A bison standing. 2.7. 
(My cabinet.) 
Why Hadrianotheree should be placed by all numis- 
matists in Bithynia I am at a loss to guess, as geographers 
are unanimous in their testimony that it was situated in 
the adjoining provinee of Mysia. If the town named in the 
Peutingerian table, Hadrianotiba, is the same as Hadrian- 
othere, it was not far distant from Pergamus, and on the 
main road from that city to Miletopolis. The type and 
fabric of the coin, No. 2, in the above list, is exactly the 
same in every respect, as one of the same emperor struck 
at Pergamus, which confirms the supposed vicinity of the 
two cities. 
MERACLIA, IN BITHYSIA. 
No, 1—NEPON KAAYAI KAIZAP ZEBAZTOE PEP. Lau- 
reated profile of Nero to the left. 
R.—HPAKAEOTAN. Jupiter sitting to the right; a vie- 
‘tory in his right hand, and the hasta in his let. 2E. 9. 
(Bank of England.) 
2—AYT. K. NEP. TPAIANOC APICTO. TEP. Laureated 
head of Trajanus to the right. 
R.-HPAKAEQTAN. Helmeted head of Pallas. 2. 5. 
(Benk of England.) 
AY. NEP. TPALANOC KAIC. CEB. Same head. 
HIPAKAEQTAN MATPONOA. Bacchus standing, 
‘cantharum in his right hand, and thyreus in his eft. ZE. 6. 
(My cabinet.) 
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JOYATA AYTOYOTA. Head of Julia Domna to the 

right. 

R.—HPAKAHAC EN TONTO. Female standings a 

laurel crown in her right hand, and the hasta in her left. 

B.S. (My cabinet. 
5.—M. OM. CQ. ANT, AIAAOYMEN. Naked head of Di 
‘dumenianus to the right. 
R.—HPAKAHAC EN TIONTO, Engle standing. 7. 4. 
(My cabinet.) 
6.1. 1OY. OYH. MARIMEINOC AYP. Laureated head 
‘of Maximinus to the right. 
R. HPAKAEOTQN MONTO. Naked figure of Hercules 
‘standing, carrying a wild boar on his shoulders. 2.7. 
(My cabinet.) 

LP. 10Y. MAZIMOC K. Profile of Maximus bare headed, 

to the right. 

R.—IIPAKAEQTON TION. Pallas Nicephorus standing. 

7. (My cabinet.) 

—AYT, K. M. HOYIL. NOG. AYP. Laureated head of 
Pupienus to the right, 

R.HIPAKAEQTON MONT. Female standing, holding 
jn each hand something indistinct; in the ficld, a club. 
BE. 4}. (My cabinet.) 

\ABEINA TPANKYAABINA. Profile of Tranquillina 
to the right. 

R—UPAKAEQTON ONTO. Neptunestanding naked, 

hhis foot resting on the prow of a galley; a dolphin in 

his right hand, and a trident in his left. 2.6. (My 


























eabinet.) 
10.—KOP. CAAQ......Naked head of Saloninus to the right. 
R.HEPAKA......NEQKOP. Same type of Neptuno. 





“TE. 5. (My cabinet) 

It is my belief, that all the ten coins described above 
may be safely attributed to the Heraclia in Bithynia, as 
they were found on the spot, otherwise it would be difficult 
to distinguish some of them from coins of other cities of 
the same name which were so numerous. 





3 Those marked as being in my cabinet, are now in the royal 
collection at Paris. 
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MICAEA, IN BITEYSIA- 
No, 1—AYT. KAI M. AYPH......AN..-..Laureated head of M. 
‘Aurelias to the right. 
R.—NIKATEON. Pallas, or perhaps Rome, sitting ex- 
‘ending ber right hand, which holds a patera, towards a 
serpent entwined round the trunk of a tree. " E. 8. 
(My cabinet.) 
2.—AOMITIA AOYKIAAAN NEIKAIEIC. Head of Lucilla 
to the right. . 
R—M.AYPHAIOC OYHPOC.KAICAP. Lucius Verus 
on horseback, passing at a quick pace to the right, 
armed with a lance. “E.8. (My cabinet.) 


‘This is the only coin, yet published, stiuck at Niewa in 
honor of Lucilla; and itis the more remarkable, on account 
of the name of Domitia given to the empress. 








No. 8.— .... MAEIMEINOC. Laureated head of Maximinus 
to the right. 
R—NIKATEON. Equity standing ; a balance in her right 
hhand, and hasta in her left. 28.6. (My cabinet.) 


NICAEA IN BITHYNTA, AND BYZANTIUM IX THRACIA. 
No, 1.—M. IOY. MAKPIANOC......Hlead of Macrianus, with 
spiked crown to the right. 

R-—NIKAIEQN BYZANT.OMON...A. ‘Tso fishing in- 
‘struments; in the field, a monogram. 7. (My 
cabinet) 

Vaillant has published a coin of Gallienus, offering the 
same legend, and nearly the same type, as this of Macri- 
anus; and Sestini, another of Valerianus senior.* 





NICOMEDIA, IN BITHYNTA. 
No, 1—AYOTEINA CEBACTH. Head of Faustin 
the right. 
R. NEIKOMIH. MIT. NEQ. Female sitting; the modius 
‘on her head, a patera in her extended right hand. ZB. 7. 
(My cabinet 


junior, to 
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No. 2—D. IY. MASIMOC K. Bust of Maximus bareheaded, 
to the right. 
NEIKOMHAEON NEQKOPON. Jupiter Serapis, 
‘standing. 22.6. (My cabinet.) 
3.—CABEINA TPANKYAABINA. Head of Tranguillina 
to the right. 
R.—NEIKOMHAEQN AIC. NEQK. Vietory passing. 
2.6. (My cabinet.) 


R. 





PRUSA AD OLYMPUM, IN BITHYNIA. 
No. l—AYT. K. Il. EAB. HEPTINAZ CEB. Leurested and 
‘bearded head of Pertinax to the right. 
R—IIPOYCAEON. Pallas standing. 2. 7. 
-AYT. K. II. EABIOC. IEPTINAZ CEB. Same head. 
R.—IIPOYCAEQN. An hexastyle temple. 2. 8. 

The coins of Helvius Pertinas, struck in Asiatic cities, 
are of excessive rarity. Eckhel cites another also of Prusa,$ 
which offers a different type-to the above, both of which I 
bought at Brausa, at two different visits I made to that 
city. No. 1 is now in the Bank of England, and No. 2 in 
the British Museum. 


PRUSIAS AD MARE, gue cf CIUS, IN BITHYNIA. 
‘No, 1—Laureated profile of Apollo, below, KLA. 
R.—ZOXIENH. Prow of a galley. AR.2}. (My 
cabinet.) 

Coins of Cius, of this type, varying only by the names of 
magistrates, are abundant. This, with BQEIPENHY, is new. 
No. 2-—P. IOY. OY. MAEIMOC K. Bust of Maximus, bare- 

headed, to the right. 
R.—KIANON. Apollo naked, standing; a lyre upon a 
‘ippus before him, a laurel branch in his right hand, 
BET. (My cabinet) 
3.—EPENNIA. ETPOYEKIAAA. AVI. (Sic.) Profile of 
‘Herennia Etruscilla to the right. 
JANON. Fortune standing. 22.7. (My cabinet.) 


* Cats. p.152, No. 3. 


2. 








R. 
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4.—Il0Y. AIK. OYAAEPIANOC CEBBB (sic.) Head of 
the elder Valerianus, with spiked crown. 
R.—KIANON. Naked figure of Hercules leaning on his 
‘lab, which rests on a rock. 2.7. (My cabinet.) 
5.—IIOY. ALTAAATENOC CEB. Head of Gallienus, with 
iked crown, to the right. 
R.—KIANON. Same type of Hercules. 2.7. (My 
cabinet.) 
6— ... TAAAHNOC (sic:) AYP. Same head of Gallicnns. 
R.—KIANON. Two goats standing on their hind le 
and har foe fee ag on the ep of rae, Ze 
(Ay cabinet.) 





PRUSIA AD HYPIUM, IN BITHYNIA, 

Eckhel has assigned to this city® a coin of Augustus, 
which he describes as follows :— 

KAICAP CEBACTOC Ml. OYCIAC YITIG. Caput August 


-ANIOAAAC...NIOY. TAM...TA. Pallas galeata stans 
4. Vietoriolam, s. hastam et elypeom. 





‘The learned numismatist was led into this error, by the 
incomplete state of the legend of the coin he cites. He 
imagined the obverse side of the coin should read KAICAP 
CEBACTOC MPOYCIAC YO. A fine specimen, in my 
cabinet, shows the coin to be of Temnus, in Molia, which 
is also published by Mionnet, from the cabinet of M. 
Cousinery,? which reads the same as mine, as follows: 

KAICAP CEBACTOC TAOYCIAC YIAT. Naked head of 
‘Angustus. 
R.—AMOAAAC @ANIOY. TAMNITAN. Pallas standings 


‘a small figure of victory in her right hand, and the 
Ihasta and shicld in her Jef. 





© Num. Vet. Anco. p. 190, and Miounet Sopp. v. p. 286, 
Ae 1390. 
Tom. ii 





p-28, No. 167. 
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‘TUM, IN BITHYNTA. 
—TEIOC. Youthful head of Teos to the right. 
TIANON. Two figures, male and female, each with 
the bac, ciepng hands oer am ler. 26.8. (fy 
,KOMMOSO. Laureate head of Commodus tothe 
right. 
R.—TIANON. Rivergod reclining. 43.6. (My cabinet.) 

3.—M. AYP. ANTONINOC AYTO. Laureated head of Cu 

acalla to the right. 
R—TIANON. Rome sitting. E.8. (My cabinet) 
4-—AYT. M. AYP. ANTONINOC. Same head. 
R—TIANON. Panther sitting, his right fore paw lifted 
up before a vase. E.4. (Bank of England, from my 
cabinet.) 

5-—ANTONEINOC AYTOYCTOC. Laureated head of Ela- 
gabalus to the right. 

R—TIANON. Hercules naked, sitting om a rock; the 
‘cantharum in his right hand, and a club in his left. 
E.7. (My cabinet.) 

—IOY. KOP. AYA CEB. Half length figure of Julia 

Pauls, holding a flower. 

IANON. Rome helmeted, sitting; a small figure 
of vietory in her extended right hand, the hasta in her 
let. E.8. (Bank of England, from my cabinet.) 

7.—IOY.KOP.TAYAA CEB. Head of Paula to the right. 

R.—TIANON, Nemesis, standing. 2.6. (My cabinet.) 
8.—IOY. MAM. ... Head of Julia Mama to the right. 

R—TIANON. Rome sitting. 8.8. (My cabinet.) 
9IOYAIA MAMAIA.—Same head. 

R—TIANON. A quiver. 2.6. (My cabinet.) 








2 








R. 











10.—M, ANT. TOPAIANOC A. Bust of Gordianus Pius, 
‘with spiked crown; a shield and lance over his left 
shoulder. 

R.—TIANQN. ‘The emperor and his empress clasping 
‘each other by the hand before an altar. 2.8. (My 
cabinet.) 

11—IL. 4. PAAATHNOC. Laureated head of Gallienus to the 

ight. 


R. 





TIANON. River god reclining. A2.6. (My cubiuct.) 
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‘No. 12.—Il. A. OYAAEPIANOC A.” Laureated head of Valeri- 
‘anus senior to the right. 

R.—Male figure standing ; is 

he hasta in his left. E.G. (My cabinet.) 





Tins, a man of sacerdotal rank, was the leader of the 
Milesian colony, which founded Tium. It is his portrait 
we find on coins like that of my No.1. Amongst the 
number of imperial coins cited above, some of them are 
singular. No. 4, of Caracalla, has on the reverse a panther 
before a vase, both symbols of Bacchus, to whom the 
Greeks of Tium attributed the foundation of their city, 
as is attested by a coin cited by Sestini;® and another 
by Vaillant,2° on which the god is standing, with the legend 
AIONYCOC KTICTHC. The ancients supposed that the 
panthers were fond of wine. ‘The type on this coin of 
Caracalla probably refers to what is related by Oppianus.? 
He says, that the hunters employed in taking these 
imals used no other artifice than a vase filled with the 
intoxicating liquor, which drew them to the spot, when 
partaking of the potion they fell an easy prey, being 
unable to fly, from the effect of the wine. The two coins 
of Julia Paula are rare; and the No. 6 in particular, where 
she is exhibited half length; her portrait is seldom seen 
on coins of Greek cities. It is probably the river Billaeus 
exhibited on Nos. 2 and 11, as we find in Eckhel,!® a coin 
with the name BIAAATOC. It was a small river, distant 
about twenty stades from the city. 








8 Philon apad Steph. Byz. v. ‘Twos. 
® Lett, tom.iv. p. 108. 

Vaillant Num. Gr. et Gessner Imp. Tab. exii. i. 46. 

3 De Venst lib i. Te isa eurous crncience, tat Caracalla 
was the patron of this 

% Doce Nam, Vet om, 
this river, Billis. 








349. Pliny writes the name of 
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NICOMEDES 1, BITHYNUE REX, 


Head of Nicomedes, bound with the royal fillet, to the right. 

R.—BASIAEQE NIKOMHAOY. Diana sitting upon a 

rock, fo the left, holding two lances in her right hand; 

in the field, the monogram ZP. AR. 4. weight 64} grs. 
Bank of England, from my cabinet. 


‘The coins of the first Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, are 
of excessive rarity. Those have been satisfactorily proved 
“to belong to him, which are published by Froclich,} 
Visconti,!* and Eckhel 5 but the only silver coin from 
which all those authors have taken engravings, is the tetra- 
drachm in the imperial cabinet at Vienna.16 

Of the drachma size, none has yet been published. 
The one described above differs from the tetradrachm. 
The figure of Diana seated is in the same attitudes but 
her left hand is unoccupied, and there is no tree in the 
back ground, nor the richly ornamented shield by her 
side. ‘The monogram is the same on both the large and 
the smaller coin. The Bithynians derived their origin 
from Thrace; and the Diana of the Thracians was repre. 
sented with two spears. As she is represented in this 
way on the coins of Nicomedes, it would appear that this 
king was proud of his origin from that hardy and warlike 
people. 

H. P. Bornes. 
Smyrna, 10th March, 184 


To Enwaap Hawarws, Es, 
London. 





'5 Not. Elim. Num. p. 192. Ieonogr. Gr. tom. i. p. 180. 

1 Doct. Num. Vet. 

16 Another, 
collection, and 


similar, was a short time since in m 
into that of Mr. J. R. Steuart, whic 
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(Seventh Notice.) 


ANTIOYRA, IN PHOCLDE, 
Bearded head of Neptune to the right, trident over his 
shoulder. 
R.—ANTIRYPIBON. Proserpine gradient, to the right, 
‘alighted torch in ber band, 2B. 6. = 





There were two cities named Anticyra in Greece, the 
first in Phocis, and the other in Locris, near Mount (Eta. 
Of neither of these cities have any coins yet been pub- 
lished. The one I deseribe above, I place to the Anticyra 
of Phoeis, from the fabric, and also on account of the 
type on the obverse, which is the head of Neptune—a 
proper device for a maritime people ; and, moreover, we 
are told by Pausanias,.7 that they had a temple of that 
god, wherein he was represented holding a trident in his 
band. 

Cyparissa!® was the ancient name of Anticyra. It was 
famous for the superior quality of the hellebore produced in 
its vicinity. 

When I took note of this coin, it was in the collection 
of Dr. Etienne Garreri of Smyrna, from whence it passed 
into that of the Rev. Mr. Arundel, late British Chaplain 
at the same place. 


LILEA, IN PHOCIDE. 
Bull's head, front face. 
R—AL. Head of Apollo to the right; the whole within 
‘flat sunk square. AR.24. (Formerly in my cabinet, 
now in the Baxk of England.) 





1 Lib. x. ch. 36. 

8 Mionnet, tom-ii p. 96, gives a coin to Cypatissa, in Pho- 
cide; bat instead of KYITA, it should be read KYZI, and is of 
Cyszicus, 
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‘The origin of Lileea is lost in antiquity. Homer!® men- 
tions, that some of its inhabitants, with those of other 
Phocian cities, assisted the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 
It derived its name, according to Pausanias,2 from one of 
the Naiades, daughter of Cephissus, and it was situated 
‘one hundred and eighty stades from Delphi, on the river 
Cophissus. We find it was destroyed by Philip of Mace- 
donia towards the close of the Phocic, or sacred war, ten 
years after the plunder of the temple of Delphi? by the 
Phocians, but must have been again restored, as it was 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison under Demetrius.2? 

‘This is the only coin yet published of Lila. The 
type, both on obverse and reverse, is precisely the same 
as the coins of Phocis, inscribed OKI, struck apparently 
for the whole province. Phocis, and all its territories, 
being consecrated to Apollo, the most: suitable device 
for its money is the head of that deity. The bull’s head, 
according to some, refers to the wide pastures on the 
borders of the Cephissus. It may allude to the nature 
of the sacrifices offered to the patron deity; or perhaps, 
on this of Lilea, it may allude to the Cephissus itself, 
for the ancients frequently represented a river under the 
form of that animal; but Pausanias says, that at the 
sources which were near the city, the water rises with a 
noise resembling the roaring of a bull.2 Its situation, 
near the sources of the river, is clearly stated by Homer. 


ing flood.” 











« And fair Lilea views the 
BaOTA. 
QIOB. Diota; above, a bunch of grapes. 


—Bootian shield. AR. 5, weight 1893 gr. (My 
‘eabinet.) 


No. 1 











2% Phocis, cap. 33. 
Tid. cap. 33. = Tid. 
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No. 2.—BOIQ. Diota; above, a club. 
R.—As last. AR.5. 189 grs. (My cabinet.) 
B—AIOP. Diota; above, a club. 
R.—Aslast. AR. 5. 184} grs. (My cabinet.) 
4—BO. Bunch of grapes in a sunk circle, 
R—Bootian shield. AR.}. 8 grs. (My cabinet.) 
5.—Club, upon a Besotian shield. 


R.—BOINTON. Vietory standing to the right ; a laurel 
frown in herright hand, and a trident in her left. 2. 3. 
(My cabinet.) 








Some trifling varieties in the types and adjuncts of these 
five coins of Beotia, distinguish them from the numerous 
series already published. 





ASPLEDON, IN BaEOTLA. 

‘The coins in Sestini# and Mionnet*, classed to Asple- 
don, positively belong to Sparadocus, king of Thrace. (See 
Raoul Rochette, Lettre & M. Grotefend sur quelques 
Médailles de Rois des Odryses et des Thraces, dans les 
Nouvelles Annales de Institut Archéologique, tom. i. 
p-102) The No. 46 of Mionnet, loc. cit. from Hunter, 
tab. xvii. is probably of Olynthus in Macedonia. Similar 
coins, both with and without legends, were formerly in 
my collection, and published by Cadalvene, (Rec. de Méd. 
Gr. Ined. p. 72, pl. 1, figs.29, 80, 31). Another coin, attri- 
buted by Sestini to this city in his Deseriz, del Mus. Fon- 
tana (tom. i, p. 158), which Streber (Num. nonnulla Gravca 
ex Mus, Reg. Bavatize) proposes to restore to Spartolus, a 
city of Chalcidisea, is also of Sparadocus. We have con- 
sequently no certain coins either of Aspledon or Spartolu: 








* Lett, Num, Continnaz, tom. fi, p.28, and tom. iv. p.65, tab, L. 








509, Nos. 44 and 45, 
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ERYTHRE, IN B@OTIA. 

‘Mionnet (Supp. tom. ili. p.154) remarks on the coin 
No. 75, in his list of coins of Erythre, in Borotia:— 
“Cette Médaille et un autre avec la légende EPY® ont 
été decrites 4 tort A Erythre d’Tonie.” On the contrary, 
T have ascertained from the locality where these coins are 
constantly found, that they belong to Ionia, and not to 
Beeotia. 


TANAGRA, IN BEOTIA. 
No. 1.—The half of a Barotian shield. 

R—TAN. Head of a horse, the whole in an indented 
square. AR.1. Gf grs. (My cabinet, and British 
Museum.) 

2.—Baootian shield. 

R.—TA. Prowofagalley. AR.1J. 143 grs. (Same 

cabinets.) 


‘The letters TA and TAN, with the Boeotian shield on 
these two diminutive specimens, shew them to belong to 
‘Tanagra. The shield of this form is peculiar to coins of 
Bacotian cities. The horse’s head may allude to the 
‘Thessalian origin of the Tanagrians| ‘The prow of a 
galley on No. 2 is curious and new. Tanagra being an 
inland city, its inhabitants had, it may be supposed, but 
little interest with naval affairs; but we are informed by 
Strabo,% that their territory extended to the sea-coast, and 
that the small port called Aulis, capable of containing 
fifty galleys, belonged to them. Mionnet deseribes a coin 
of Tanagra,2? the same as that which ‘Christopher Ramus? 
classes to the island of Delos. They are both in error ; 
it belongs to Temnus, in Aiolia, and is the same as is 





* Lib.ix. p. 403, Supp. tom. iii. p.26, No, 105, 
28 Gat. Num, Vet! Mus. Reg. Dan. tom. i. p. 152, No. 3. 
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described again by Mionnet® in its proper place. Sestini 
gives another to Tanagra, which is also of Temnus.*? 


‘THEBE, IN BQIOTIA. 
© in the centre of a wheel. 
R.—An invegular rude indented square AV. 1. 92 grs- 
(Cabinet of the Bank of England.) 

The silver coins, in every respect similar in type and 
fabric to the above, which is of gold, are attributed by 
Mionnet, upon the authority of Cousinery, to Athens, 
where the latter numismatist assures us they are often 
found. In this statement I concur; but, nevertheless, they 
are brought in equal abundance from many other parts of 
Greece. ‘The interior of the wheel resembles a theta, the 
initial letter of Thebw; but possibly-what appears to be a 
wheel, may be intended for the letter theta alone, which, on 
the most ancient money of this city, occurs in a variety of 
forms. In gold the coin is unique, and was originally in 
my collection. 


ANAPHLYSTUS, IN ATTICA, 

Tam persuaded, that the coin attributed to Anapblystus 
by Mionnet (Supp. tom. ii. .p. 584), from Sestini and 
Wiery, is identical with that he classes (tom. ii. p. 460, 
No. 77), to Perga, in Pamphylia, with the incorrect legend, 
MENAYA IBPPA. In his Supplement (tom. vi. p. 534), 
Mionnet again, following Sestini, restores it to the 
Prenassus, or Prinassus, in Caria, with the rec 
correct reading, MANAYA (PENA or IIPENAY. Neither 
of these classifications, however, are satisfactory, since of 











p-26, No. 155. 


® Desc, Num. Vet. p. 174, No.4, and Mionnet, Supp. tom. ii, 
p.521, No. 104. 
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not less than six or seven examples of the coin which I 
hhave possessed at different, times, they have all been 
brought to me from Pisidia, with coins of that province. 
‘At all events, Anaphlystus has no claim to any coin yet 
known. ® Sestini’s error is easily conceived. On a badly 
preserved coin, MANAWA might be taken for ANA®A.; 
and TIPINA has some resemblance to IEPTA, therefore 
Sestini’s attribution of it to the latter place is not so very 
extraordinary, as we have coins of Perga with the sphynx. 
onorus, 18 arrica. 
No. 1—Laureated and bearded head of Amphiarus, to the right. 
R—OPOMION. Dolphin entwined round a trident. 
EB. 4. (Cabinet of the Bank of England.) 
2—Same head. . 
R.—OQPQMION. Serpent entwined round a club. ZB. 5. 
(Same Cabinet.) 
Cadalvene#? has published these two rare coins, which 
at that time were in my collection. I should not again 
allude to them, were it not that a numismatist of celebrity, 
for whom I have a great regard, has expressed doubts 
of the correctness of the legends. I can assure both him 
‘and the reader, that the legends on both coins are perfect. 
‘They were brought from Greece by the late M. Fauvel, 
many years French consul at Athens, who informed me 
that they were found together at a small village in Attica, 
known to this day by the name of Ropo, which is doubtless 
the site of the ancient city of Oropus. 
DYME, IS ACHATA. 
‘Uncertain head, to the right. 


-—AY. In a wreath of laurel. JE.4. (From my 
collection, now in British Museum.) 





3 That in Goltzius’ Gr. Tab.¥., and another in Haym, tom. i. 
p-211, are of Corinthian colonies. " Seo Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. 
tom. ii. p.222. % Ree. de Méd. Gr. Ined. p. 169. 
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‘This coin was brought from the Peloponnesus, with 
‘many others of Achaia, but principally of Sicyon. As 
there are only two letters, AY, to denote the name of the 
city where it was struck, some doubt will probably exist as 
to the correctness of the classification I propose. I object 
to the opinion of some of my friends who would assign it 
to Dyrrhachium, in Illyria, because ay does not express the 
first syllable of thename. The coins of Dyrshachium, when 
‘more than the initial letter is found, always read AYP. It 
appears to have been a custom with the ancients to com- 
plete a syllable when they abridged the name of their 
cities upon their money, as may be seen in numerous 
instances; and I cannot recall to my memory an example 
to the contrary. It is, then, the consideration of this cus- 
tom, that induces me to class my coin to Dyme, a city of 
Achaia, of which no coins have hitherto been published. 
‘The type also agrees with other coins of the same pro- 
vince, where we find the name of the city expressed in a 
similar manner, within a laurel wreath, as 31, or 2E, for 
Sicyon, and TEA for Pellene.%3 

‘The imperfect condition of the obverse of the coin leaves 
‘me nothing to say upon the character of the profile. ‘The 
wreath may refer to the hero CEbotas, to whose statue at 
Olympia crowns were offered by the Achaian victors at 
the Olympic games. 

Dyme was an ancient city of the Peloponnesus, founded 
by the Achaians. When they became possessed of the 
country,2 it was situated on the Gulf of Corinth, west of 
Olenus®S, and the last city westward of the Achaian terri- 





55 See my notice on the coins of Pellene, in Nuw. Chron. 
Vol. IL. p. 237. 3 Pausanias, lib. vii. eap-17. 

38 id. cap. 18; and Herodotus, lib.i, cap. 145. 

35 Strabo, lib. vill. p.387. 
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tory. It had been previously named Stratos, Cauconide, 
and Palea,’7 


DEMETRIAS QU ET SICYON. 
No. 1.—A dove, flying, to the right. 


R.AH. Within a laurel crown, 42.8. Mionnet, 
Supp. tom. iv. p. 165, No. 1086. 


2.—As last. 


-—AH and 3 in monogram, the whole within a laurel 
‘rom. JE.8, Ibid, No. 1087. 





Both the preceding coins are well known to numismatists, 
and are, in Mionnet’s list, assigned without any comment to 
Sieyon. ‘They are, however, entitled to notice, as they 
illustrate the historical event related by Plutarch in his 
life of Demetrius, son of Antigonus, surnamed Poliorcetes, 
and show that they were struck during the short space of 
time that the Sicyonians changed the name of their city, 
and called it Demetrias, in honour of the Poliorcetes. 
‘The first coin is impressed with exactly the same devices as 
the very common coins of Sicyon, excepting that the initials 
AIT occupy the place of the letters 21. ‘The No.20 is still 
‘more curious, as it is inscribed with both names, at, as 
above, for Demetrias, and in the field the initials of Sieyon 
in monogram, which clears up satisfactorily any doubts 
that might have existed as to the true meaning of the 
letters. 

"The new powers which arose on the demise of Alexander, 
and the constant dissensions between the several chiefs 
who claimed their share in the division of the spoils of his 
vast empire, introduced changes in the names of a great 
number of ancient cities; and as many of these changes 
‘are unrecorded by contemporary historians, mumismatists 








® Pausanias, lib. vii. 417. 
Vou. vie r 
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are often at a loss in classing coins which were struck on 
those occasions. Cardia became Lysimachia; Potideea, 
Cassandria; Ephesus, Arsinoe; Sicyon, Demetrias; Man- 
tinea, Antigonia; besides which, we have Agathopolis in 
honor of Agathocles, son of Lysimachus; several of Alex- 
andria, Seleucia, and Antiochia, as well as Stratonicea, 
Apamea, Xe. Some of these cities, itis true, were founded 
by the princes whose names they adopted; but many, and 
by far the greater number, were assumed by the inhabitants 
from motives of interest, and again abandoned, as soon as 
the original cause for the change no longer existed. I 
have several coins, evidently of Asiatic fabric, with various 
types, and the legend, TO. 1TOA., and MTOAEMATEON. 
‘They were probably struck at some city in honor of one of 
the Egyptian kings, most probably Ptolemy Soter; but 
whether they were issued by the same, or by several cities, 
and what these cities were, for the present I have not the 
means of ascertaining. 

After the Romans had reduced Asia Minor to their 
sway, another geographical revolution ensued, and a new 
nomenclature was required. Here Roman names replace 
the Greek; and we find numerous cities called Ceesarea, 
Sebaste, Sebastopolis, Pompsopolis, Tiberiopolis, Domi- 
tianopolis, Flaviopolis, Titopolis, Hadriani, Hadrianopolis, 
and a number of others. A work developing these sub- 
jects would be highly interesting and useful. 


SIcYON, IN ACHATA, 
No. 1—A dove dying, viewed in front. 
R-—Rde indented square. AR. 5. 


This coin is probably one of the earliest essays of the 
Sicyonians in the art of coinage on its adoption by them, 
which was most likely at an epoch nearly coeval with the 
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coins struck by the Aginetee for Phidon, king of Argos. 
(See my notice on the coins of Argos and Phidon, in the 
Num. Chrou. Vol. VI. p.42) In a large deposit of the 
most primitive coins found twenty years ago at Santorina, 
there were three of these ;.the rest were the earliest mone 
tary specimens of Higina, Argos, Naxus, and other Greek 
cities. One passed from my collection to that of Mr. Payne 
Knight, and is now in the British Museum, ‘There is in 
this coin every appearance of the art of eoinage being in its 
infaney when it was struck; without legend, the rudeness 
of its execution, the deep irregular form of the indented 
square, and the coarse globular shape of the coin, are proof 
sufficient. Neither can there be much doubt of its being 
of Sicyonian origin. The dove is a speaking type, and 
almost peculiar to these people; and the indented square 
may be pronounced, with equal safety, Grecian, and even 
Dorian, rent styles in the fabric of these squares 
may be distinguished with considerable precision by those 
who have attentively studied the subject, and particular- 
ly by those who have cultivated numismatic science in 
the several countries where tho coins were strack, and 
consequently where they are the most frequently found. 
‘The extreme simplicity of the most primitive coins, often 
opposes great difficulties to their classification with any 
degree of certainty; and for that reason, in numismatic 
‘eatalogues, they are often placed amongst. the éneerti ; but 
with diligent care and attention to the localities where they 
are discovered, and by comparison of their weight, fabric, 
and devices, these difficulties are reduced, and many of 
thom may be classed with considerable success. 

I have mentioned, that these coins which I attri- 
ute to Sicyon, were found, with a considerable deposit, 
of early coins, at Santorina. ‘The following is a copy of 
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the memorandum I made at the time, September 1821, 
which may be interesting to some of my readers. 


A Silver, type half horse ; some to the right, others to the left. 
R.—A double indented square ; one much larger than the 
‘other ; in each a large star. 
47 Do. half lion. .—Rude square. 
1 Do. do. R—Rude square, a star in the centre. 
2 Do. large fsh’s head, and the tal of a fish above. 
R.—Rude indented square. 
14 Vase, with bunch of grapes to each handle, and an ivy leaf 
above. 
R.—Indented square, divided in unequal compartments. 
‘Nexus? Mionnet, in his Supplement, gives them to 
‘Teos, in Tonia. 
8 Dove flying. Sicyon. 
1 Cock. Carystus ? 
1 Boar's head. 
82 Do. half size, Lyttus Creta? 
28 Two dolphins. Phidon. See my notice. 
2 Goat upon a fish. 
1 Plain Vase, without handles. 
541 Egina. 
1 Head of Silenus. 
R.—Rude indented square, Naxus? (From Mr. Payne 
Knight's collection, now in the British Museum.) 








760 Total. : 


Some other coins of the same description were dis- 
covered a few years later at the island of Milo, but 
although bearing the same types, were evidently of more 
modem date. Several with the half lion amongst these 
last, had a legend composed of three letters, OAY, or AYO, 
which may some day lead to the discovery of their origin. 
It may be further observed, that all the coins of the San- 
forina deposit, excepting the eighty-two small with the 
‘boar’s head, agree pretty nearly with each other in weight, 
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which shows them to have been adjusted to the Adginetan 
standard, of which they must have been didrachms. 


No. 2—Chimera gradient, to the right. 
R.—Dove flying, viewed in front, in a square indicated by 
four bars, outside of which is a square of pellets, the 
‘whole in a flat sunk indenture. AN, 4j grs. (Cabinet 
of M. Garreri at Smyrna.) 

Although this coin has a strong archaic character, it is 
of pethaps three centuries later than No. 1, and there is 
no indication of a legend; nevertheless its origin cannot be 
doubted. It has remained, till now, unpublished. 


No. 3. 





-A bird cleansing his bill with his claw, to the right. 
R—3E. Dove flying, to the right. AR. 1. 89 gre. 
(Same Cabinet.) 

Cadalvene published a similar coin from my collection,2 
excepting that the letters 2E are wanting on that specimen. 
No, 4—Diana naked, kneeling on one knee, facing the right, 

jolding a bow in her extreme right hand, and support 


ing herself on the ground with her left. AR. 14. 
Gb ges. (My cabinet.) 





Coins similar to the above are erroneously attributed by 
Sestini (Lett. Num. tom. vi. p.60, and Descriz. del Med, 
Ant. del Mus, Fontana, tom. ii. p. 271, tab. 22, fig. 5, and 
Mionnet, Supp. tom. vii. p. 182, Nos.194 and 195), to 
Selge, in Pisidia, ‘Their fabric, and the localities from 
whence they are constantly brought, sufficiently justify 
my restoration. It appears the Sicyonians used 21 and 2B 
indifferently on their money, which gave rise to the error 
of the earlier numismatic writers, who classed them to the 
small islands of Siphnus and Seriphus. Judging from the 
coins, it becomes evident that those with 2E are the most 








38 Reo. de Méd. Gr. Ined. p. 179. pl. 2. No. 28. 
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ancient, and the form continued, as long as it was 
customary, to write the name of the city Zur. The 
substitution of the iota for the diphthong in proper names, 
‘was not uneommon in the later ages of Greece.39 

‘The figure of Diana on the autonomous coins of Sicyon, 
is new, The goddess is represented in the same position 
‘on a coin of the Orchomenians of Boeotia, published by 
Sestini (Lett. Num, Contin. tom.ii. p.27); and on another 
of the Chersonesus Taurica (in Du Mersan Cat. of Cab. de 
M. Allier, p.19, pl.2, No.7.) The only difference (which 
consists in the figure of Diana) on those two coins, is, that 
the lower part of her body is draped, but on mine she is in 
a state of complete nudity. 

No, 5.—AOYK. CEM. TET ..KAI. Naked head of Geta to the 
right, the bustin the paludamentum. 
R—CIKYONIGN. Bacchus standing, facing the right, a 
Teopard skin across his extended right arm, /E. 7. 
(British Museum.) 

An unedited variety, offering nothing particularly inter- 
esting. 

Whilst upon the subject of the coins of Sieyon, I will 
remark, that the small one in gold (in Du Mersan Cat, of 
Cab. de M. Allier, and Mionnet, Supp. tom. iv. p. 160, 
No, 1047), was most probably struck by some maritime 
people of Asia Minor. It is described by these authors as 
follows:— 

Chimére marchant, & gauche ; dessous, un thon, 
R.—Aire on ereux, divisée en quatre parties, en biseau, 
‘dans Tintérieure,” AV. 1. 

‘The indented square and the tunny fish assimilate this 

coin to those presumed to be of Cyzicns. 


® Leake, Travels in the Morea, vol- 
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PYLUS, IN ELIDIS. 
Combe, in his Catalogue of the Hunterian Mus. (p. 242, 
tab, aliv. fig. 8), attributes a coin thus described, to Pylus, 
in Elidis. 
Caput muliebre auripendentibus ornatum ad s. 
R.—IIYA. Hireus stansads. #. 2. 


See also Mionnet, (tom. ii. p.202, No.7). Sestini is 
inclined to restore it to Pylus, in Messenia (Deseript. Num. 
Vet. p. 198, No.8) They have all misread the legend, 
which upon several that have come under my notice, is 
TPP, and belongs to Pyrrha, in Lesbos, where they are 
frequently found. I shall notice them in their proper 
place. 

COLONE, IN MESSENTA. 

‘An autonomous coin of this city is given in Pellerin 
(Ree. de Méd. Supp. ii. p.108, pl. iv. fig. 11), to Colone, in 
Messenia. (See Eckhel# Doct. Num. Vet. tom. i. p-276, 
and Mionnet, tom. ii. p.212, No.80.) In the latter 
author it is described thus :— 

‘Tite casquée de Pallas ad. 
R.—KOAQNAQN, éerit entre les rayons d'un grand 
‘astre, JE. 3. 
Another in Sestini (Descriz. del Mus. Fontana, p. 60.) 


Caput Palladis galeatu 
R—KOAQNAQN. Scriptum intra radios astri, infra 
‘granam hordei. 72.2. (Ex. Mus. Reg. Bavaria.) 

A number of these coins, but mostly in bad preservation, 

are constantly found in the Troad, in Holia, At another 

“ Bpigrapba Dorica confirmat_ id, quod codem loco recitat 

Pausanias, urbis incolas hue ex Attica profectos tempore dialectam 
Doricum imbibisse, 
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opportunity I shall offer my reasons for restoring them to 
Colona, in ‘Troadis, where I conceive they were struck. 

Gesner (Num. Prop. p.275), describes a similar coin 
from Mus. Havereamp. Thes. March. tom. ii. p.20, which 
he attributes to a city of Colona, in Mysia, and is of 
course much nearer the real situation. It is sufficient, for 
the present, that I record my opinion on these autono- 
mous coins. ‘The imperial coins, with KOAQNEHON, and 
KOAQNITON, of the family of Sept. Severus, are properly 
placed to the Colona of Messenia. 


LACEDEMONIA. 

I propose restoring the coin ascribed by Dutens (Explic. 
de quelg. Méd. p.87, pl.9.) to Lacedemonia, to Lamia, 
in Thessaly. I find the following in Sestini. 


Epigraphe vitiata. Caput Apollonis laureatum, 

‘R—AA.Eques currens stratum habens sub pedibus hostem. 

AR. 8. (Deser. Nem. Vet. p.204, and Mionnet, 
‘Supp. iv. p. 220, No.1.) 


‘This coin, it appears, was badly preserved; and I have a 
strong suspicion it is classed to Lacedsemonia upon slight 
grounds. It is more probably either of Patreus, king of 
Paonia, or of some city in Thessaly. 


PYRRICHOS, IN LACONIA. 

‘Du Mersan (in his Cat. de Méd. de M. Allier p. 46), 
classes a coin, reading "WY? to this city. He is followed by 
‘Mionnet (Supp. iv. p.235, No.83), who values it at two 
hundred francs. The last author (Supp. iii. p.531, 
No.17), ascribes the same coin to Thea, in Beeotia, 
its proper place, when he estimates it at eight francs. 
Pyrrichos must consequently be effaced from our numis- 
matic list of towns. 
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ARGOS, IN ARGOLIDIS. 
See my article in the Num. Chron. (Vol, VI. p. 42), 
with the eoins I propose restoring to Phidon, king of Argos. 


METHANA, IN ARGOLIDIS. 
A. CEIIT. PETAC K. Naked head of Geta, to the right. 

R—MEOANAION. Diana, gradient, to the left; a bow 

in her right hand, and an arrow in her left; a dog at 

her feet, 8.6." (My cabinet, and British Museum.) 





‘Methana was a city of small importance, according to 
Pausanias, on the isthmus of ‘Traezenia. The sole merit 
of this coin is, that its reverse differs from those yet pub- 
lished. 





+ mazes. 
No. 1—Head of Apollo, bound with a fillet, to the right. 


R.—TPO, and a trident, the whole in a flat sunk square, 
A. 3. O7h grs. (Cabinet of the Bank of England.) 


—Helmeted head of Pallas to the right. 


R.—1PO. KAA. An omamented trident. AE,4. (British 
Museum, and my cabinet.) 





Silver coins of Treezene are rare. No. 1, which is of 
that metal, is of Archaic style, but of elegant fabric, and 
highly preserved. It bears on the obverse a youthful 
head, which is probably intended for Apollo Thearius, 
whose temple, one of the most ancient in Greece, was 
built by Pittheus. No.2 is curious, as it agrees with what 
is related by Pausanias, who says, “At a remote period, 
when Althepus, son of Neptune, governed this country, 
then called Althepi’, Neptune and Minerva contended 
which should be entitled to the peculiar worship of the 
inhabitants. Jupiter, who was arbitrator in the dispute, 
decided they should share the honors in common, for which 
the Troezenians stamped their inoney as above, the head 

VOL. Vie v : 
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of Minerva on one side, anda trident on the other."*! The 
type is not new, but on my coin are the initials KAA, which 
appears, for the first time, on the autonomous money of the 
‘Troezenians. 


No. 8.—M. AYP. KO......Bearded and laureated head of Com- 

‘modus, to the right. 

R—TPOIZHNIWN. Theseus raising the rock in search 
‘of the sword of his father Egeus. 2.6. (British 
Museum.) 

4.—M. AYP. KOMMOAOC. Head as last. 

R.—TPOIZHNIWN. Female standing, front face; a cor- 
‘nucopia in her left hand, sacrificing before an altar. 
BE. 6. (Same cabinet.) 





‘The same type of Theseus, as on No. 3, occurs on a 
coin of Sept. Severus in Sestini (Descriz. del Mus. Fon- 
tana, p.70, No. 2). 


ARCADIA, IY CRETAL 

All the coins ascribed to this city by namismatic writers 
must be withdrawn. ‘The two in Combe (Cat. Mus. 
Hunt) are of Arcadia, in genere; and that in Mionnet, 
reading APKAAON, should probably read @APKAAON, for 
Pharcedon, in Thessaly. 


CUERSONESUS, IN CRETA. 

Mionnet is of opinion, that the coin, on his list, of those 
of Chersonesus, in Crete (tom. i. No. 51), belongs rather 
to the Chersonesus Taurica; but I can assure the learned 
nunnismatist, that they are foand continually in Crete, and 
in abundance in the vicinity of Spina Longa. They are 
generally barbarously executed, as indeed are most of the 
copper money of this island. 








+ Pausanias, lib ii. 30. 
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T avail myself also of this opportunity to restore a coin to 
this city, often found with the above, which Pellerin (Ree. 
tom. iii. p.53), Mionnet (tom.iii. p.617, No.45), and 
others have classed to the small island of Cleides, near 
Cyprus, so called from Kus, a key, mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy. It is described, as follows :— 





Aigle debout. 
R.—Sans légende. Une Clef £. 3. 


‘The object Pellerin imagined to be an ancient key, is 
merely a monogram, B pro XEP, the abbreviation of the 


name of the city Xepeornaier. 


GORTYNA, IN CRETAL 
Helmeted head of Pallas, to the right; the helmet orna- 
mented with a flying griffin. 
R—TOPTYNION. Ost standing on an amphora; in the 
field, a bull butting, the whole within a wreath of olive 
leaves. AR. 8. 349% grs. (Formerly in my cabinet.) 





In the Pembroke collection (parti. tab. vil.) is engraved 
a coin in every respect similar to the above, excepting the 
letter B, which on his specimen is seen on the body of the 
amphora; and it is remarkable, that although that coin is 
noticed by Eckhel, yet it is not found in Mionnet’s list of 
the coins of Gortyna. 

Gortyna is not the only city in Crete which issued a 
curreney in imitation of the money of Athens, in weight, 
size, and style of work. We have others of Hierapytna 
and of Cydonia. So much has been written by many 
learned numismatists upon the probable motives for their 








See Les Antiquités de M. Le Comte Caylas, tom. ¥. 
See also Sestini, Descriz. del Med. Ant. Gr. del Mus, 
Hederv. tom. ii. p.301, No. 1. 
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fabrication, that I must content myself by referring the 
reader to their respective works.** 


PHALANNA, 18 GRETA, 
Eekhel, in his Doct. Num. Vet. (tom.ii. p.818), attri- 
butes the following coin to the Cretan city, Phalanna. 


Caput imberbe tectum corona fastigiata. 

R.—BAAANNAION. Duo pisces marini sit parallelo, 

‘quos inter dimidiam acimal mihi ignotum. AR. 6. 
(Mionnet’s Scale.) 

It had previously been published by Sestini (Lett. Num. 
tom. iii, p.145), from the Ainslean collection, where he 
assigns it to Phalanna, of Thessaly. ‘The latter writer, by 
describing a coin with an imperfect legend, as may be 
seen by his engraving, led Eckhel into error, for the coin 
belongs to Argos Argolidis, and should read, if well pre- 
served, APTEIQN. (See my notice on the coins of Argos, 
in Num. Chron. Vol. VI. p.42.) ‘The device between the 
two dolphins, which Eckhel calls animal mihi ignotum, as 
well he might, from Sestini’s horribly executed engraving, 
is the fore part of a wolf, which though here as merely an 
adjunct, is the principal type of the early money of Argos. 

See also Mionnet (tom. 293, No.279), under 
Phalanna, in Crete. In tom. vii, he expresses himself 
in favour of Sestini’s opinion. He says, “Eckhel est 
dans Perreur en attribuant cette médaille 4 Phalanna de 
Crete; ces médailles ne se trouve point dans cette tle, 
et M. Sestini Pa décrite a sa véritable place en la donnant 
4 Phalanna de Thessalie.” 

“4 Bekhel, Doct. Num. Vet. tom. ii. p.221. Ibid. Nam, Vet. 
“Anced. p.149, Le Blond, Obsery. sur qque Méd. du Cab. 
Pellerin pp. 12 and 61. Dutens Explic. de qque Méd. p. 65. 


Raoul Rochette, Lettre a M. Le Due de Luynes sur les graveurs 
des Mounoies Gr. p. 1. et suiv. 





























vn 
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Numerous are the errors these coins of Argos have 
occasioned. In my notice, above alluded to, I had already 
marked these incorrect attributions of Eekhel and Sestini. 
But another specimen is again given by the latter author 
(on which the legend was less imperfect) to Argos, an 
imaginary city of Crete; but at a later period, and still 
prejudiced in favour of the ‘Thessalian origin of the coin, 
he restores it to Angesia, a city of the latter province, by 
torturing the real legend, APFEIQN, into APPEXION 
(Lett. Num. tom. vii. p. 18, and Mionnet, Supp. iii. p. 279). 
‘Thus from a coin of Argos, Argolidis, by diut of ingenuity, 
these writers enrich our list of numismatic cities with coins 
of Phalanna, in Crete; Phalanna, in Thessaly; Argos, in 
Crete; and Argesia, in Thessaly; but with the exception 
of Phalanna, in ‘Thessaly, the other three, for the present, 
are destitute of coins. 











ARTEMESIUM, IN EUDGA. 

‘The coin in Combe (Catalogue of the Hunterian col- 
lection, p.44, fig.9), under Argos, in Acarnania, which 
Sestini (Deser. Num. Vet. p.207), restores to Artemesium ; 
as well as another from the Cousinerian Collection, cited 
by Sestini (Lett. Num. tom.v. p.46, tab.2, fig.24), and 
Mionnet (Supp.iv. p.354, Nos. 22 and 28), are both of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. Combe’s coin is imperfect. 
He distinguished but two letters, AP, instead of APX; and 
Sestini read on the other APTE, instead of APSE. I have 
specimens of both in my cabinet, in perfect condition. 

Another coin, in the collection of the Prince Waldek, cited 
in Eckhel (Doct. Num. Vet. tom. iv. p. 64), as belonging to 
Artemesium, is not to be depended upon, I therefore con- 
clude that we have no coins that can be positively classed 
to this city. 
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CARYSTUS, IN EUBCEA. 


‘No, 1.—Head of Hercules, covered with the skin of alion’s head, 
to the left. 


RK in an indented square. AR.2. 15}grs. (Now 
in British Museum.) 
‘The attributes of Hercules predominate on the coins of 
Carystus. ‘The above is of ancient fabric, and differs from 
any before published. 


‘No. 2.—Head bound with fillet, to the right. 
‘R.—KAPYZTI.—Victory in a biga, to the right ; in the 
field, a trident within a circle. AR.5. 989 grs. 
(Formerly mine, now in British Museum.) 

Another coin, similar to this, is published in Combe 
(Mus. Hunter, tab. 14, fig.14), under Capua, but is re- 
stored to its proper place by Mionnet (Supp. iv. p-355, 
No.27). The similarity, however, is confined to the 
reverse, for the head on Combe’s coin is described as that 
of Apollo laureated, which I consider to be a mistake, 
On my coin, which is in good preservation, the head is 
evidently a portrait, as it is encircled with @ royal fillet, or 
diadem. It remains to be decided to whom the portrait 
belongs. The successors of Alexander who might claim 
it, and whose history is connected with Eubsea, are Deme- 
trius Polioreetes, Attalus king of Pergamus, and Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria. If an opinion can be risked 
from the features and apparent epoch of fabrication, I 
should assign it to Demetrius without hesitation. When 
I say the apparent epoch of its fabrication, I mean 
that it is not probable the coin was struck after the death 
of the prinee whom we see represented. Posthumous 
honours to foreign princes were rare in Greece. The 
honours awarded them during their power terminated 
generally with it, and the most forward to lavish obsequious 
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adulation, were frequently the foremost to depreciate in 
misfortune the object of their former servility. Thus we 
find the Athenians, after the defeat of the Polioreetes at 
Ipsus, refusing him entrance to their city, when only a 
few months before they had dedicated altars, and offered 
sacrifices to him, as a god. 

Tcannot at this moment recall to my memory any inci- 
dent in the career of Demetrius, which justifies the pro- 
posed opinion; but as nearly all the states of Greece, by 
turns, had been fields of action for that great man, some 
event which interested the Carystians may have remained 
unrecorded. ‘The independent states were numerous, and 
their interest diversified, As every city was governed by its 
peculiar laws, and changed sides in politics, as best. suited 
its own affairs, it is not surprising that many occurrences, 
highly important to the localities immediately concerned, 
are not noticed by contemporary historians, who, of course, 
devoted their attention to those events particularly con- 
nected with the principal Grecian commonwealths. Leay- 
ing undecided to whom the portrait belongs, the type of 
the trident on the reverse seoms to allude to the gaining 
of a naval victory. 


ERETRIA, IN BUBGA, 


M. KOM, ANTONEINOC. Laureated head of Commodus, to 
the right. 

R.—EPETPIUN (sic). A head, presenting three face 
‘that in the middle is a female front face, with a crene- 
lated crown; the other two, to the right and left, are 
male bearded profiles. £6. (My cabinet.) 








I merely cite this singular unedited coin of Eretria with- 
out comment, as I am unable to explain the curious device 
on the reverse. 
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HISTIZA, IN EUBGA. 

See my notice on the silver coins of Histiea, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle (Vol. II. p. 232), where my reasons 
are stated for restoring them to Histizotis, in ‘Thessaly. 

H. P. Bornene. 

Smyrna, 12th Decent, 181. 


‘To Eowaxo Hawxixs, Esa. 
British Musee. 


(Bighth Notice.) 
ADRAMYTTIUM, IN MYBIAL 
No. L—AY. K. M. AYP. ANTONEINOC. - Laureated bust of 
Caracalla to the Fight. 
ie |. EYTYXOYC AAPAANT. A female crown 
laurel wreath a bearded figure standing front 
fice, 29}. (Formerly im my cebing, mow in the 
Bank of England.) 
2.—AYT. K.M. AYP. ANTONEINOC. Laureated head of 
Caracalla to the right 
R.— EMI CTPA. T. AYPHAIOY TA......AAPAMYTH- 
NON. Ceres gathering ears of corn and poppies, from 
‘vase upon a pedestal. .9. (Same cabinet.) 
S—AYTO K-M. L SIAMIMOC. Laureated bust of Philip 
Junior to the right. 
R-—EII CTP. AYP. @-.ANOY. AAPAMNTHNON. Pal- 
las and Jupiter standing. 2.10. (Same cabinet.) 


‘The name of the Preetor on the coin of Philip is pro- 
ably Aurelius Favianus, as the same name occurs on a 
coin of Philip senior, cited by Mionnet, in his Supplement 
v. p-285, No.46. Any explanation of the types of these 
three coins, which are new, is needless, 








ANTANDRUS, IN MYSIA. 
No. 1.—Fore part of a lion to the right. 
R-—A lion’s head to the right, AR.2. Weight, 29} 
grs. (Cabinet of the Bank of England) 





Pas 
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T have no hesitation in classing this silver coin, which I 
bought in the neighbourhood of Antandrus, to that city. 
‘The same type of a lion’s head, executed in precisely the 
same style, occurs on a coin erroneously attributed to 
Panticapaeum, in Mionnet (tom.i. p.348, No. 17), but 
restored to its proper place in the same author (Supp. 
p-286, No.50). A larger coin than that in Mionnet is 
also in the Bank of England, from my collection, of which 
the following is a description. 





‘No. 2—Laureated head of Apollo, to the right. 
R.—ANTAN, Lion's head to the right; in the field, @ 
‘bunch of grapes. 22. 4. 
8.—Same head. 
R—ANTA. Fore part of a bull to the right 22.8. 
(Cabinet of the Bank of England, from my collection.) 
4.—Female profile to the right. 
R.—ANTANAPION. Goat to the left. JE. 9, (Same 
cabinet.) 
5-—AY. K. A. ANTONBINOC. Naked head of Antoninus 
Pius, to the right. 
R.—ANTANAPION. ZBsculapius standing with his usual 
‘attributes. ZB. 4}. | (Same cabinet.) 





APOLLONIA AD RYNDACUM, IN MYSIA. 
AY. TPAIANOC AAPIANOC. Laureated head of Hadri 
anus, to the right. 
R.—ANOA....IPO. PYNAAKOC. River god reclining 
‘upon an urn, JE, 6, (My cabinet.) 








‘The same type occurs on coins of this city, of other 
emperors. It is new on the money of Hadrianus, 


ASSUS, IN MYSTAL 

AY. K. A. CEI. CEOYHPOC.....Laureated head of Sept. 
Severus, to the right. 

-ACCION. . Aisculapius standing. 2.43. (My 

cabinet.) $ 

You. Vie x 
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‘The worship of AEsculapius was in high esteem in Mysia, 
as his effigy is seen on most of the cities of that province. 
ASTYRA, IN MYSIA. 

“Astyra, for the present, must forego any claim to numis- 
maticfame. The coin cited by Vaillant (Num. Greec.), and 
‘Mionnet (tom. i. p.525, No. 66), in all probability is the 
same as that of Sanclementi (tom.ii. p.219), and Mionnet 
(Supp. tom. v. p.287, No.54), which certainly belongs to 
Antandros. They were both struck under Antoninus Pius, 
and offer the same type on the reverses. ‘The legend on 
Vaillant’s coin, ACTYPHNON KPINAKIAHG, is rendered by 
Sanclementi APTEMIC ACTYPHNH ANTAN. An auto- 
nomous coin in M. Millingen’s collection, also attributed 
by Mionnet to Astyra (Supp. tom. v. p.296, No. 98), type, 
youthful head, front face, R—A2TY, Harpe, must change 
place, and go over to Astypalea, an island of Caria. I have 
hhad many of these coins from that island, bearing the same 
type with AB. AZT. ATY. AZTYI. AZTYMA, and ABTYIIAA. 
See also some coins correctly attributed to Astypalea, in 
‘Mionnet (Supp. tom. vi. p. 563). 








cance, 18 MYSIA. 
KAMHNON. Head of Jupiter Serapis, surmounted with the 
‘modius, to the right. 
R.—AHMHTPIOY. Terminal ria » 3. 
(My cabinet, and British poe Rene ct ® 
Three imperial coins of this city are cited by Mionnet 
(tom. ii, p.526), and Sestini (Lett, Num. tom.ix. tab. ii). 
‘The above autonomous coin is, I believe, the only one yet 
published. It nevertheless appears to have been struck 
under the Roman emperors, although without a portrait, 
for we have the same name of Demetrius, the 2rpernyic, 
or praetor, on a coin of the emperor Commodus, published 
by Millingen (Ancient Coins of Greek cities and kings). 
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I perfectly coincide with the opinion of M. Millingen, 
that these coins were struck by the inhabitants of the city 
which Strabo (lib. sili. p. 614), and other geographers, call 
Cane, situated opposite the most southern extremity of the 
island of Lesbos. This position corresponds remarkably 
well with the localities where the coins are found. My 
autonomous coin, and another of Sept. Severus, came from 
Adramyttium ; and the three coins of Cousinery were also 
brought from the same neighbourhood. The orthography, 
as M, Millingen remarks, is of no weight, as the M and N 
were frequently interchanged. 


CISTHENE, IN MYSIA. 


Veiled female head of Ceres, to the right, crowned with ears 

of corn, 

—KIZQH. Horseman at full speed, holding the reins 

‘in his left hand, and his right held over the horse's 

head; below, a boos HE 4. “(My cabinet, and Britoh 
fuseun.) 





A coin, in the Cousinerien collection, published by 
Sestini (Lett. © Diss. Num. tom.v. p.24), and Mionnet 
(tom.ii, p.526), of this city, has only KIZ; and I have 
known many numismatists who disapproved its classification 
to Cisthene. Mine, which is in every respect the same, 
excepting the adjunct symbol of a bee, and the legend 
KIZ0H, confirms Sestini’s opinion. ‘There was another 
city of Cisthene, on an island near the coast of Lycia, 
mentioned by Strabo (lib. xiv. p. 666) ; but from the loca~ 
lities where they are found, there ean be no doubt the 
coins in question belong to the Cisthene in Mysia. 

I cannot approve of the restoration proposed by Sestini 
(Lett. e Diss. Num. tom. viii. p.65), of a coin to this city, 
classed by Pellerin (Rois, p. 183, tab. 18, fig.4), to Nico- 
medes IL, king of Bithynia. ‘The veiled head, on the 
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obverse of Pellerin’s coin, is not that of Ceres, nor is there 
any greater similitude between the types on the reverses. 

Cisthene was a maritime city, probably of Aiolian 
origin’5, in the gulph of Adramyttium. Strabo!” places 
it without the gulpb, even beyond the promontory of 
Pyrtha—* Eztra Saxium et Pyrrham promontorivan Cisthene.” 
Both Pliny and Strabo speak of it as a place abandoned 
and desert. © Cisthene oppidiam desertum portiem habens.” 
Pomponius Mela agrees with Pliny as to the position of 
Cisthene within the gulph of Adramyttium; but although 
he wrote at a period of time between those two geographers, 
yet he states, that in his time there were several small 
towns on the coast of that gulph, and the most remarkable 
amongst them was Cisthene. “Is prim} parvis urbibus 
aspersus est, quarum clarissima est Cisthena.”*® 


erzicus, 1% sr¥stA. 
No, 1—Bull walking to the left; below, a pelamys, or tunny fish, 
R.—Irregular indented square, divided in four unequal 
parts. AV. 4j. Weight 2483 grs. (My cabinet.) 
2—Ceres, with ears of corn in her right hand, in a car 
drawn by two winged dragons, to the right; below, « 
pelamys. 
R—Rude indented square. AV. 5. Weight, 251 grs. 
(ly cabinet) 
8.—Head of a lion, mouth wide open, to the left 
R-—Rade indented square. AV. 5. Weight, 2483 grs. 
(My cabinet, and cabinet of the Bank of England.) 
4.—Perseus naked, wearing a helmet, which terminates by 
the head of a valture, kneeling on his right knee, look- 
ing behind him; he holds in his right hand the harpa, 
and in his left the head of Medusa; below, a pelamys. 
R.—Indented square, divided in four equal parts. AV. 43. 
Weight, 2487, gre. (My cabinet.) 





Raoul Rochette, Col. Gr. tom. ii. p. 198. 
# Pliny, lib. v. €,30. © Lib.xii. p.606. 
© Pomp. Mela, lib.i. cap.18. 
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No. 5.—Vietory, her wings expanded, knecling on her right 
nee, in her uplifted right hand holding the acrostoliam; 
below, a pelamys. 
R—As last. AV. 4}. Weight, 247 gre. (My cabinet.) 
6,—Naked bearded figure, to the left, kneeling on his let kneo, 
holding a pelamys by the tail in his right band. 
R—As last, AV. 4}. Weight, 2593 grs. 
“AY, K, AIA. AYP. KOMMOAOC TEP. Laureated bust 










-ANOY. KYZ1KHNON 
ing on the ground near a 
tree, her elbow reposing on a cippus; she is clad with a 
garment studded with small stars; her head is tumed 
round, and shows a front face; in her right hand a 
patera, 2E.10. (Formerly in my cabinet, now in 
the cabinet of the Bank of England.) 












The city of Cyzicus, founded at a very remote period, 
was situated on an island of the same name in the Pro- 
pontis,#? once united to the continent by an isthmus; but 
by one of those physical accidents so frequent in early 
history, it had been separated, and was united to it by two 
bridges.‘ Favoured by a delightful climate, and superior 
local advantages, Cyzicus rapidly attained importance ; and 
ancient writers are unanimous in their testimony, that it 
was surpassed by few, if by any ancient cities of lesser Asia, 
for extent, opulence, and the number, as well as the 
magnificence, of its public monuments; and most par- 
ticularly for the excellence of its laws, and other institutions. 
Florus,® speaking of it, says, it is a noble city ; its walls, 
citadel, port, and towers of marble, do honour to the coast 
of Asia. 

Of all the ancient Grecian cities of Asia, Cyzicus is 
decidedly the most famous for the number and variety of 








4 Strabo, lib. xii. p.575. 5% Pliny, lib. v. 92. 
50” Ibid. Ub. ill, cap. ve 
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“its coinage in the precious metals which have reached us. 
‘Numismatists have been in the habit of assigning to this 
city a numerous series of gold staters, and their sub- 
divisions, on which the pelamys appears as an accessary 
symbol; but when the great variety of types is considered, 
and many of those types being similar to those found upon 
the money of other cities of a later period, it becomes 
almost certain, that their classification to Cyzicus has been 
too exclusive. Sestinis? has devoted a work entirely to this 
subject, but his arrangements are by no means satisfactory. 
It becomes then very doubtful, if my classification of all 
the six di-staters at the head of this notice really were 
coined at Cyzieus. No.1, which represents a bull walking, 
may belong to Chalcidonia, in Bithyvia. It differs but, 
lite from a silver coin of that city, by no means rare, on 
which we find the same animal, and the legend KAAX; 
but on these coins the adjunct is an ear of corn, instead of 
the pelamys. 

Pliny and Strabo declare, that the pelamys avoided the 
Chaleidonian coast on account of the white sunk rocks; 
and for this reason some numismatists disapprove my pro- 
position; but Varro, who is cited by Aulus Gellius,®® posi- 
tively states, that the pelamys of Chalcidonia was cele- 
brated for its delicacy ; and modern travellers confirm this 
testimony, by assuring us, that to this day the principal 
‘occupation of the inhabitants of Kadi-kini, the site of the 
ancient Chaleidonia, is the fishing for the pelamys. 

The figure of Perseus, on the di-stater No.4, is remark- 
able; and if not struck at Cyzicus, itis difficult to divine 
its place of origin. No.5, with a victory, appears, by the 
acrostolium she holds in her hand, to allude to a naval 











% Degli Stateri Antichi. 8 Lib. vi, cap.16. 
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action, which may be that fought between the Athenians 
under Alcibiades, and the Peloponnesians under Mindarus, 
fought near Cyzicus, in the third year of the ninety-second. 
Olympiad, ».c. 410. ‘ 

Equally various are the types on the imperial coins of 
this important city. That under No.7, of Commodus, is 
a beautiful specimen of Greek work of the period, and is 
in the most splendid state of preservation.*+ 

The stater of Cyzicus, or Cyzicene, as itis often termed 
by historians, and the Datic, appear to have been the 
principal circulating medium in Asia Minor. The former 
is of gold, of a reduced standard, probably alloyed with 
silver, whilst the Daric is of the purest gold. Xenophon 
says,55 that sometimes a Cyzicene, and sometimes a Daric, 
was the monthly pay of a private soldier; but this must 
have been when they were employed as mercenaries by 
Persia, for the poorer states of Greece could not support so 
heavy a charge. 

"The Daric, according to Suidas and Harpocration, was 
of the same value as the Athenian xpovsovs, or twenty Attic 
silver drachms; while from Demosthenes we learn, that 
the Cyzicene was worth twenty-eight drachms. ‘The rela- 
tive weights of the Daric and the xpoveove prove these facts, 
for of 125 gold Daries* T have weighed, the average weight 





‘SA learned numismatist, who took a drawing from this fine 
and singular coin when it was in my possession, promises to treat 
the subject of the type in an early mythological work he intends 
publishing. 88" De Exped. Cyri, lib. vi. . 7. 

4% All these 195 coins were found some years ago in the bed of 
the canal of Xerxes, neat Mount Athos. ‘The whole number 
discovered was 300, which was exactly an [Attic talent in weight. 
‘There were also in the same deposit about 100 early Athenian 
silver tetradrachms, in tho finest possible condition. Tt 
‘markable fact, that the Darics found in Asia Minor, of which I 
have weighed several, are always lighter, although in equal pro- 
servation, by from 2'to 2} grains, than the lightest of those in 
the deposi 
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is 199% grains; and the average weight of three gold 
Athenian coins is 130§ grains. If, then, the Cyzicene was 
worth twenty-eight drachms Attic, it ought to contain 186 
grains of fine gold, or about 75 per cent. By taking the 
relative proportions between the value of gold and silver 
as one to ten, as it has been shewn by the xpoveovs, or Attic 
di-drachm being worth twenty silver drachms, it may be 
concluded, that the silver staters of Cyzicus, described by 
Hesychius, Phavorinus, and Suidas, which weigh 230 or 
283 grains, formed the eighth part of the gold stater or 
Cyzicene. 
oEnMe, 1s MYsiA. 

No. 1—Head of Mercury, wearing the petasus to the right. 

R—TEPMHN. Telesphorus standing enveloped in his 
cloak. 22.3. (British Museum, and my cabinet.) 

2—IOYAIA COYAIMIAC CE. Head of Julia Sowmias to 
‘the right. 

R.—TEPMHNON. Fortune standing, with her usual 

attributes. HE. 7. (My cabinet.) 
8.—AYT. K. M. ANT. TOPATANOC. Laureated head of 
‘Gordianus Pius to the right. 

R.—EII AIA. APICTONEIKOY TEPMHNON. The 
‘emperor and Apollo standing, facing each other ; the 
former in military costume, a lance in his left hand, and 
his right uplifted towards Doge Apollo is clad in a 
Jong tunic; the lyre in his left hand, and the plectram 
in his right. 2E.8. (Formerly in my cabinet, now in 
the cabinet of the British Museum.) 

There were two towns in Mysia, named Germe. One 
situate near Gyzieus, on the Hellespont, according to 
Stephanus, Tippq roduc ENyororna zhyewor KuZeeon;” and is 
the same Ptolemys? calls Iepa Tepyn. The other is placed 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, between Pergamus and 
‘Thyatira. It is to the Hellespontian Germe numismatists 





7 Libi. 
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have indiseriminately classed all the coins, which read 
indifferently cpa Teppn, or Vepumwy. Some of these coins, 
however, bear a great resemblance to the money of many 
of the cities of Lydia bordering upon Mysia; and it is not 
improbable a portion of those with the legend Pepper 
may belong to the latter city, although the Hiera Germe 
was by far the most important city of the two. 
‘Telesphorus, son of Alsculapius, who presided over con- 
valescents, is represented on the reverse of the autonomous 
coin. No.1 refers to the worship of Asculapius, so uni- 
versally spread over this province, and whose principal 
fame was at the capital city of Pergamus. The two other 
imperial coins of Julia Soemias and Gordianus are new, 
but offer nothing remarkable in their type to inerit notice. 


LAMPSACUS, IN aMystA. 


No. 1.—Vietory kneeling on one knee, a hammer in one hand, 
and a nail in the other, with which she is attaching a 
helmet to the summit of a trophy. 

R.—Fore part of a winged seahorse to the right, in a 
slightly sunk square. AV. 4}. Weight 190} grs. 
2.—Bearded head of Bacchus to the right. 
R.—AAM. Bull's head, front face, in a sunk square, 
‘AR.2}. 58 grs. (rom my cabinel, and cabinet of 
the Bank of England.) 











No greater proof can be required of the opulence and 
refinement Lampsacus must have attained at a very early 
period, than the numerous and beautiful series of coins in 
the precious metals which exist in various cabinets. A 
great number are published by numismatie writers; but 
Sestini, in his Dissertation on the Ancient Gold Staters, 
has collected together all those of that city then known, 
both of gold and of electrum. 

‘As I have already observed in my remarks on the staters 
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of Cyzieus, there exists much doubt as regards the clas- 
ification of the staters of the earliest period, yet authors 
appear unanimous in attributing to Lampsacus all those 
gold coins on which is stamped the fore part of a flying 
marine horse on one side, and a variety of types on the 
other. It is, however, worthy of notice, that this latter 
denomination of money is never found in that part of Asia, 
near Lampsacus, the place of their presumed origin, but 
invariably, in all cases that have reached my knowledge, 
they are brought from Syria or Egypt. This circumstance 
is difficult to account for, and might even excite distrust of 
their being really struck at Lampsacus, but for the cireum- 
stance of similar phenomena occurring with regard to the 
silver tetradrachms of Smyrna, Myrina, Cyme, Lebedus, 
‘Magnesia ad Meandram, and Heraclea, in Ionia. ‘They 
are rarely found near their places of origin, but with few 
exceptions, are brought from different parts of Syria. 

‘The beautiful gold stater, described above, was brought 
from Upper Egypt, and passed from my collection into 
that of the Bank of England. The beauty and elegance of 
its fabric indicates an epoch when the arts had attained a 
great degree of excellence, and its preservation is equally 
perfect. Its weight, and the purity of. the metal, shew it 
to have been of the same value as the Athenian di-drachm, 
and the Persian Daric. On the obverse of this interesting 
coin is seen a victory erecting trophy, which probably 
alludes to some victory by which the people of Lampsacus 
received some signal benefit, or in which its citizens had 
participated and acquired honour to their native city. 

‘The small silver coin, with  bull’s head on the reverse, 
isnew. Itisa symbol of Bacchus, whose attributes are of 
frequent occurrence on the copper money of Lampsacus, 
and whose head appears on the obverse of this coin. 
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MILETOPOLIS, IN MYSIA, 
AY. KAIC. T. ALA. AAP. ANTONEINOC. Naked head of 
Antoninus Pias to the right, 
R.- ENT CTPAT. Cl....KA. @A. AISIAOY MELAH- 
TONOAHTON. Mercury sitting naked on a rock to 
the left; the caduceus in his right hand, his left resting 
on the rock. AS. 9}. (From my cabinet, now in Bib. 
Royale, Paris.) 

‘This coin, which has never been published, is remarkable 
for its superior fabric and preservation. The termination 
in AHTON, of the name of the people, instead of AETON, 
or AEITON, is singular, and only occurs in another instance 
on a coin of Julia Domna, cited by Mionnet (Supp. tom. v. 
p-884, No. 632). 











PARIUM, IN MSTA. 

‘Numismatists have erroneously ascribed to this city 
several coins, which are exclusively found in the island of 
Paros, and never in Mysia. Amongst others, are the fol- 
owing — 


No. 1.—Caput Cereris spicis corosatum. 
R.—IIAP intra coronam hederaceam. AR.3. (Cat. 
Mus. Vin. p.157, No.2. Pembr. tab.xxiv. fig.5. 
Paruta, tab.cxxxiv. sub Paropo. Sestini, Lett. Nam. 
tom. i. p.25, No.2. Mionnet, tom.ii. p.578, No. 374.) 
‘2.—Caput idem. 
TIAPI intra corovam hederaceam. AR. 3. (Ses 
ni, loc. cit. No.3, sub Parium, and Hunter, tab. sli 
fig. 18. sub Paros.) 
8.—Caput Mulicbre. 
R.—IAPI. ANASIK. Caper stans. AR. 5. Sestini, 
loc. eit. No. 4. 





A very fine specimen of this last coin is in my collection, 
which shows the true reading of the magistrate’s name to 
be ANAZIK, instead of ANAZIK. 
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No. 4.—Téte de femme, & d. ecinte d'une bandelette, 
R—KTHB. API. Chevre debout, & d. au dessus, pedum. 
‘AR. 54. (Mioanet, tom. ii, p.574, No. 877.) 


5.—Meme tite. 
R.—IIPAZOS TIAPI. Boue marchant, Ad. AR. 5. 
(Mionnet, Supp. tom.v. p.886, No.641.  Sestini 

Deser. del Mus, Fontana, tom. ti, p.40, tab. i. fig. 9.) 

At least ten specimens of coins, similar to the three last 
described, have been in my possession, all found at different 
periods at Paros, within the last twenty years. With them, 
and of precisely the same weight and size, I often observed 
the following coin, which I have never seen published. 

No, 6.—Veiled female; head of Ceres, erowned with ears of corn, 
to the right. 
R.—MAPI. Within a wreath of ivy leaves. AR. 5. 
Weight, 1182 gre. 

This is similar, as far as regards the reverse to the 
Nos. 1 and 2 which precede, but the head of Ceres is here 
veiled. A fine specimen may be seen in the second col- 
lection of coins I coded to the Bank of England. 1 sus- 
pect also, that many other coins, both in silver and coppers 
that are classed to Parium, will be proved, at some future 
period, to belong to Paros. 








PERGAMUS, IN MYSrA. 
No, 1.—Helmeted head of Pallas, to the right, with necklace and 








R.—Palladium. AV. 25. Weight 448 grs 


Although without legend, it may be presumed that this 
unique and beautiful gold coin was struck at Pergamus. 
‘The same head occurs on the copper currency, executed in 
precisely the same style; and the Palladium is often seen 
on a silver coin, with or without the legend MEP. I pro- 
cured this rare coin at Pergamus in 1836; and from my 
cabinet it passed into the collection of J. R. Steuart, Esq. 
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No, 2.—Bunch of grapes, and vine leaf. 
—Lion’s skin ona club, within laurel wreath. AR. 6. 
‘OLE grs. (My cabinet, and cabinet of the Bank of 
England.) 
3.—Same type. In the field AH, the monograms DE FY, 
and a serpent entwined round a club. 
R—As No.2. AR. 3. 45 grs. (Same cabinets.) 


I have not hesitated placing these two silver coins to 
Pergamus, and moreover consider them to be subdivisions 
of the Cistophorus, ‘The same monograms are found on 
the Cistophorus presumed to be struck at Pergamus; they 
are of the greatest rarity. I have found others exactly 
similar in the principal types, but with TPAA. and EOE, 
struck, as indicated by their respective legends, at Tralles 
and Ephesus. One of the former is already published.6* 
It appears, that with these coins, or subdivisions of the 
Cistophorus, as with the Cistophorus itself, an uniformity 
of type was adopted by the community of cities where they 
were struck, differing from the type of the larger coin. 
‘The abundance of these last, and the great scarcity of the 
smaller coins, leaves us to suppose they were not much 
used. Probably we may yet discover other coins, offering 
the same symbols, struck by all the cities who issued the 
Cistophori. 

No. 4.—Helmeted head of Pallas to the right. 
R—A@HNA....NIKHGOPOY. Owl, wings expanded, 
standing front face on a palm branch; in the field, NIKO. 
AR. 2. 23 gre. (From my cabinet, and cabinet of the 
British Museum.) 











Coins, bearing the same type and legend as the above, 
are extremely abundant in copper; but I believe this in 








38 Sestini Deser. del Med. Ant. del Mus. Hederv. tom. 
p-027, No.4, tab.xxv. fig.6. and Mionnet, Supp. tom. 
p. 461, No. 658. 
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silver to be ucique. Formerly numismatists considered 

these coins with AGHNAZ NIKHOPOY to have been struck 

at Athens, but they have been-justly restored by modern 
writers to Pergamus. 

No, 5.—AYTKPAT (sic) K. M. AYP. ANTONEINOC. Lau- 
reated head of Caracalla, to the right, wearing a cuirass, 
ornamented with the head of Medusa. 

R.—BMIL CTP. M. KAIPEA ATTOAOY HEPTAMHNON 
TIPQTON T. NEKOPON (sic). The emperor, in 
‘military costume, standing ; the haste in his left hand, 
‘and extending bis right towards a serpent entwined round 
tree; between them is a small figure of Telesphorus 
‘standing upon a eippus, enveloped in his hooded mantle. 
B. 13. (Same collection.) 

Here is another fine medallion to add to the long series 
already published, struck by the inhabitants of Pergamus, 
in honour of Caracalla, most of which were executed under 
the same Zrparnyec, or praetor. The subject alludes to 
some religious offerings made by the emperor to the god 
of health, whose temple at Pergamus was held to be of the 
greatest sanctity. 


ha 
ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ix the year 1841, @ considerable number of denarii were 
found, while digging out the foundations of some houses 
«on some Sarampoke lands appertaining to the village of 
Vellaloar, which is distant about four miles east of Coim- 
batore.” They were 523 in number, and were transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Government at Fort St. George, on 
application being made for them. The memoir which 
accompanied them states, that «there is nothing peculiar 
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regarding this village (Vellaloar), either as to ancient 
buildings or pagodas; and though stated to be of great 
antiquity, there is nothing beyond the assertions of the 
villagers to prove the fact. The natives themselves are 
profoundly ignorant, and do not attempt to give any 
opinion regarding the existence of these coins, or by what 
means they gained admission into this part of India.” The 
arrangement of the coins, according to a memorandum 
drawn up by Mr. Elliot, is as follows :— 


1. Of the time of Augustus there are 132, and one which has been 
‘broken in half, and counted as two; their type a very com- 
‘mon one, exhibiting on the Ov. the head of Augustus, with 
the legend, CHSAR AVGVSTVS DIVI F. PATER 
PATRIAE; and on the Rev. Pontifical instruments and 
shields between Caius and Lucius: and the legend, C. L. 
CAESARES AVGYSTI F. COS. DESIG. PRIN. 
IVVENT. 

2. Of the Reign of Tiberivs there are 381, all of them of one 
of the commonest types of that emperor ; namely, on the Ob. 
the head of the emperor, with the legend, TI. CAES. DIVI 
AVG. P. AVGVSTVS;; and on the Rev. a figure seated on 
the curule chair, with the legend, PONTIF. MAXIM. 

8. Of the Reign of Caligula there are three, two of which bear 
‘the head of the emperor on the Olv., with the legend, 
CAESAR AVG. GERM. P. M. TR. POT.; and on the 
Rev. that of his mother, Agrippina, with the legend, AGRIP- 
PINA MAT. CAES. GERM; and oxe with the head of 
his father, Drusus. 

4. Of the reign of Claudius there are five, also of common types, 
‘such as PACI. AVGVSTAE, with Vietory pointing with a 
caduceus to a serpent; 2 CONSTANTIAE AVGVSTI; 
a female figure seated on a chair; and S. P.Q R. P. P. OB. 
CIVES SERVATOS, in an oak wreath. 





[The number of these which are to be assigned to each 
type is not stated in the memoir.] 

Of these coins, 210 have been sent to the British 
Museum for inspection. They may be arranged as 
follows -— 
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1. Sie, corresponding exactly with those described under the head 
of Augustus. 
2. Two hundred and four agrecing with those of Tiberius. 

None have as yet arrived of the reigns of Claudius and 
Caligula. It is remarkable, that though all these denarii 
are of the same type, still that there are not two which can 
be considered as from the same die. ‘Their variations are 
chiefly as to the form of the curule chair, some of which 
oceur with hardly any back to it; some very richly orna~ 
‘mented ; and, in one case, apparently without any back at all. 

‘The history of the types will be found, more or less, 
fullyin Vaillant, Morell, and Rasche ; but there is nothing 
about them which renders them peculiarly remarkable. 

With regard to the discovery of Roman coins in India, 
though at first sight remarkable, yet it is by no means the 
first time that such coins have been found in the different 
provinces, In 1898, Mrs, Marsden presented two denarii 
to the British Museum, “stated to have been found at 
Coimbatore, and which are of the same emperors (Augustus 
and Tiberius), and of the same type with those described 
above; and there are, among some old papers of Colonel 
Mackenzie, drawings of several gold and silver coins found 
at Kongyam, and other places in the neighbourhood of 
Coimbatore; together with a letter from Mr. Willi 

Garrow, then Collector there, which states, that a silver coin 
of Augustus had been found in one of the ancient sepulchres 
called Pandaeulis; while from another were obtained a 
number of the irregularly shaped silver coins, stamped with 
punches, common to the southern districts of India, 

Now Dion Cassius (lib. liv.) records, that in A.v.c. 734, 
fa peace was concluded by Augustus with an embassy that 
had come from India—(“ot "Lrdoe xpocnpevedperoe pérepor 
$Niay rire toxwoarra”); and adds, Bape wépfavres GXXa re eal 
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riypu xpiroy rére'Popaioss ripe B bre cal rie "ENA 6f- 
@deac;” which Vaillant thinks is confirmed by a coin of the 
Aquillian and Durmian family, in each of which Augustus 
is represented as drawn by a biga of elephants. This seems 
to favour the idea suggested by Mr. Garrow, that these 
sepulchres contain the remains of the Pandu Kula race, 
who formerly inhabited the Shera kingdom, and who are 
believed to have despatched this embassy to Augustus. 

In the Asiatic Journal (vol. xxxvii), is the account of a 
discovery, in June 1840, at Dharpul, of eighteen aurei of 
Antoninus and Severus. 





MERCIAN PENNY OF HERIBERT. 

Dean Sia, 
‘Tue unique Anglo-Saxon penny, of which I enclose you 
an impression, was found in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
and came into my possession some time ago. It is figured 
in Mr. Lindsay’s View of the Coinage of the Heptarchy ;1 
and in a note at p.86, the learned author states, that the 
coin in question has every appearance of being one of Alfred's. 

Although it may appear bold to call in question the 
opinion of so eminent a numismatist as Mr. Lindsay, yet I 
cannot avoid entertaining a strong suspicion against its 
correctness, and will endeavour to give some reasons why I 
cannot concur in this appropriation. 


1 Plate 4, No. 94. 
You. vi. z 
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‘The penny in question bears on the obverse a bearded 
portrait, with the legend H2RIBERT; and on the reverse, 
the monogram of Lincoln, in which every letter of 
LINCOLIA may be distinctly traced out. To none of the 
various portraits of Alfred, however, does this bear the 
slightest resemblance, either in the character of the face, 
or in the style of the costume ; but these, in an age when 
‘every moneyer portrayed the monarch according to his own 
fancy or ability, may be considered matters of secondary 
‘importance, and on which little reliance can be placed. It 
appears to me, that much stronger grounds may be found 
for its removal from the coins of Alfred, in the total 
absence of that monarch’s name and title, since, perhaps, 
not a single instance can be adduced, throughout the whole 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, of a regal penny bearing a portrait, 
and exhibiting a namo as a legend, whilst that of the 
monarch is wholly excluded; for it is by no means clearly 
established, that the penny, with the rude portrait and 
legend BOLTEROT,? belongs to Alfred, because it happens 
to have the London monogram for its reverse. 

At Plate I. fig. 7, of the number just quoted, an 
undoubted Lincoln penny of Alfred is engraved, but of a 
type wholly differing from the penny of Heribort; and this 
I consider another reason for doubting the correctness of 
‘Mr. Lindsay’s attribution; for at a time when the practice 
of giving the place of mintage was in its infancy, it seaxeely 
appears likely, that two totally distinct types should issue 
from the same mint: and this view will be strengthened, 
by an attentive examination of the different varieties of 
Allfred’s coins, whether struck at Canterbury, Exeter, 
London, Osford, or Winchester. 


2 Num. Chron, No, XVI. Pl. 2 fig. 20. 
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‘To what period, then, does the coin in question belong, 
and who is Heribert? We have certainly no recorded 
Anglo-Saxon monarch of that name; and the circumstance 
of the portrait being bearded, would seem to forbid itsadmis- 
sion among the archiepiscopal series, since to have a beard 
was a privilege not allowed to the clergy. The kings, too, 
are, I believe, always represented without that appendage, 
at least down to the time of Edward the Confessor. 

On consulting Dr. Lingard’s History of England,* under 
the reign of Ethelwulf, we find, that in the spring of 888, a 
powerful army of northmen landed in Lincolnshire, and 
that the ealdorman, Herebryht, with his followers, perished. 
in the marshes, the barbarians pursuing their victorious 
career through East Anglia to the Thames. This state- 
ment is corroborated by the Saxon Chronicle, where, 
under the year 838, we find the following words :—* This 
year alderman Herebryht was slain by the heathens, and 
many men with him, among the marshlanders. ‘The same 
year, afterwards, in Lindsey, East-Anglia, and Kent, were 
‘many men slain by the army.” 5 

We have here a clear and authentic record of the death 
of the ealdorman Heribert in connection with Mercia; 
and as both the place of mintage, and the legend on the 
coin, so beautifully unite in illustrating the scanty history 
of this unfortunate personage, I feel constrained to claim a 
place for Heribert’s penny in the Mercian series, between 
the reigns of Wiglaf and Berhtulf; and the circumstances 


Leg. Sax. p.85. Vid. Turner. 
>. 148, edition of 1837. 
pol. 
© ‘he trifling variation in the orthography of the namne will not 
be considered a matter of any importance to those conversant 
swith Anglo-Saxon coins. On the stycas of Ethelred II. of Nor- 
‘thumbria, the king’s name is spelled in at least eleven different ways, 
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attending the history of that kingdom, during the eventful 
period of Wiglat’s reign, will materially tend to confirm the 
propriety of such location, 

Beornwulf and Ludica, in their struggles against the 
‘East Anglians, both lost their lives; and their successor, 
Wiglaf, who ascended the throne about 826, had scarcely 
grasped tho sceptre, before he was compelled to drop it at 
the appearance of the West Saxons. Unable to collect an 
army, he endeavoured to elude the pursuit of his invaders; 
wandered for three years in the forests and marshes; and 
during four months obtained a secure retreat in the cell of 
Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse in 
the church of Croyland. Time, and the entreaties of the 
Abbot Siward, mitigated the resentment of Egbert, who 
at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre, on condition 
that he should pay an annual tribute, and swear fealty to 
the king of Wessex.? 

Mercia was thus for several years deprived of its rightful 
monarch, and left to the mercy of a more powerful com- 
petitor; and it was probably during this period that Egbert 
appointed Heribert ealdorman of a part (if not of the 
whole) of that declining kingdom. In the meantime, 
Wiglaf, after being compelled to resign his throne, would 
probably have no opportunities during his long peregrina 
tions and seclusion, of attending to the mintage of money 
in his distracted dominions: and even after his partial 
restoration to power, he must have struck a very limited 
number of coins, if the very few which have come down to 
us be any criterion whereby to form a judgment. 

As the high rank, peculiar duties, and exclusive privi- 
leges of an ealdorman may not be familiar to all your 
readers, I will furnish an extract from Dr. Lingard,® which 





7 De, Lingard. lo. cit. p. 144. * Loo. et. p. 327. 
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will serve to give an idea of their wealth and station in 
society. 

« After the royal family, the highest order in the state 
was that of ealdormen, or earls. From the nature of their 
office, they were sometimes styled viceroys: by Bede, they 
are dignified with the title of princes and satraps. The 
districts which they governed in the name of the king, were 
denominated their shires, confined originally to a small 
tract of country, but gradually enlarged to the extent of 
our present counties. The policy of the West Saxon 
Kings, after the subjugation of the neighbouring states, still 
added to their authority, by comprising several shires 
within the same earldom. ‘The whole kingdom of Mercia 
was entrusted by Alfred to the administration of the 
Ealdorman Ethered. It was the duty of the caldorman, 
as the representative of the monarch, to lead the men of 
his shire to battle; to preside with the bishop in the courts 
of the county; and to enfores the execution of justice. 
He appears to have received one-third of the fines and 
rents paid to the king within his jurisdiction. The office 
was originally in the gift of the crown, and might be for- 
feited by misconduct.” 

Although there is no direct evidence from history to 
prove that this privileged order was, under any circum- 
stances, authorized to strike money, yet the existence of a 
genuine coin of the Ealdorman Heribert seeins in itself 
sufficient to establish that fact; and as the dignitaries of 
the church enjoyed that privilege in its fullest extent about. 
the time of Heribert, it will not appear extraordinary if the 
same liberty should have been occasionally conceded to the 
highest order in the state. 

We possess undoubted coins of Cynethryth, queen of 
Offa, but of no other Anglo-Saxon queen; and Mr. 
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‘Hawkins observes,? that history does not enter sufficiently 
into detail, to afford any information as to the authority by 
which this lady struck coins in her own name; but yet 
thinks it reasonable to conclude, that the pieces were issued. 
from the mint under her sole authority, and that this sup- 
position is confirmed by those coins which bear her name 
only. 

‘That coins were occasionally struck during the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty by persons of a rank even inferior to that of 
ealdorman, is clearly proved by the existence of a penny 
of Sitric, figured in the Sixteenth Number of the Numis- 
matic Chronicle. ‘The title, Comes, is translated by the 
Anglo-Saxon word gesith, and signifies an attendant or 
companion; whence Dr, Lingard!! concludes, that the 
gesiths were either officers of the royal household, bound to 
wait on the king in rotation, or military retainers bound to 
attend his person in war. 

Another penny of this type, but with the name 
ENERERE, is engraved by Ruding!? among the coins of 
Alfred. ‘The slight resemblance of the reverse to the 
London monogram may have induced him to place it heres 
for even in the new edition of that work, the reverse is 
explained as Loxprsia! It appears not unreasonable to 
suppose, that the type of the London monogram was first 
suggested by the ealdormanic money of Lincoln, which 
had probably been in circulation upwards of forty years, 
before the London coins of Alfred were struck. 

T remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Josueu Kenyon. 
17, Butler Street, Preston. 
Sept 5th, 1813. 
‘To the Editor of the Numismatic Chronicle. 





8 "The Silver Coins of England, p.24. 10 Plato, No.56. 
4 Loe. cit. p-828, 4 Plato 15, fig. 9. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


‘Mepat oF tH Saxe-Copune Fasity. 


Mr, Eprron, 

‘Tue medal, of which I now send you an account, is, I think, not 
‘known in this country; and as it commemorates so many of the 
Saxe-Coburg family, you may, perhaps, think St to give it a 
place in your Numismatic Chronicle. 

‘On otie side of the medal are eleven small oval portraits, with 
their names, and dates of their births; two deaths, the latest date 
being 1709,’ The stalks of what appear to be intended for eyphes 
ranches, have on them ‘Christian Wermuht, F.” 

‘The legend on this side is “Familia Frederiei, Du 
Gothani.”” 

‘On the opposite side, which has the legend “ Stemma Ernesti 
‘Ducis,” in a cireular compartment, oro two oval portraits, inscribed 
«D,G, Emnestus, Dux Sax. T. C. et M.” in the exorgue ‘ Nat. 
26 Dec. 1601. Den. 1675 ;” and fronting him the portrait of his 
duchess, inscribed ‘* Elisabet Sophia, Duc. T. C. et M.” in the 
exergue “ Nup. 24 Oc. 1636. Den. 20 Dec. 1680.” 

Round the rim are eighteen small ovals, with portraits, with 
their names, and dates of their births and deaths. 

Tn some instances these represent infants, in swaddling or grave 
lothes, which in those days seem to have had anear affinity ; and 
itis remarkable, thet in three instances, the infant's head bears 
the three ostrich feathers. 

"The medal is of silver, and in diameter two and three quarters 
of an inch ; in weight 6 oz. 8 dwts.5 and of but poor workman- 


ship. 
- owl, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Saxon Coms.—Mr. D. H. Haigh, of Leeds, will feel much 
obliged to any gentleman, who may be in possession of any 
‘unpublished varieties of Saxon coins, to forward him impres- 
sions, carefully taken, in sealing-wax, from which drawings 
can be made for illustration of an Essay on the subject. 





Nomtssrarte Soctery.—The first meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, for the Session 1848-14, will be held on Thursday 
the 23d of November, at seven o'clock in the evening. 
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XI. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME MEROVINGIAN, AND 
OTHER GOLD COINS, DISCOVERED IN THE 
PARISH OF CRONDALE, IN HAMPSHIRE, IN 
THE YEAR 1898, 


(Reed before the Numismatic Socloty, November 23, 1848.) 


‘Tux circumstances attending the discovery of these coins, 
are best described in the letter of the owner and finder, 
©. EB, Lefroy, Esq., who obligingly placed the whole of them 
in our hands for examination and publication. 





« Eushot, Jime 18, 1843. 

Dean Sin,—The coins which you have received from 
me for the purpose of publication in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, were found by myself in the autumn of 1828, 
on a heath in the parish of Crondale, in Hampshire. ‘This 
heath is a continuation of Bagshot Heath. The boundary 
of the counties of Surrey and Hampshire erosses it in the 
parish of Crondale, skirting an old encampment, situated 
on the abrupt point of a hill, called ¢ Coesar’s Camp,’ within 
about a mile of which, or a little more, on the flat waste 
below, I discovered these coins, A turf had been pared off 
for firing in the usual manor, leaving a smooth * dished!” 
surface, on the centre of which I saw a little heap of appa- 
rontly brass waistcoat buttons lying mixed, but with the 
bright edges, just washed bare by the late rains. On pick- 
ing them up, they proved to be these gold coins, and the 
two jeweled ornaments and chain. ‘Tho coins must have 
been confined in a purse, though there was no trace of one 
loft, as some of the stones set in the ornaments had fallen 

Vor. Vie AA 
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oat, but wero found among the coins, together with a little 
stone since lost, probably belonging to some other orna- 
ment which had perished. I had therefore mo reason to 
suppose they had been moved, except by the turf-cutter, 
who, I faney, cut them out in the middle of his turf, which 
broke as he tured it over, and the coins contained in a 
portion of the broken turf fell back on the spot, without 
his observing them. ‘They were lying altogether on the 
surface, completely cut out by the turf-cutter’s spade, and 
upon a slight search which I made, I could find no trace 
of any more. 

«The collection consisted of one hundred small gold 
coins, the two jewelled ornaments and chains, one of which 
was perfect at the time of their discovery, and one fragment 
of a forged gold coin, of which the cireumference was per- 
foct, but the centre decayed. I should add, that there is a 
slight appearance of something artificial in the state of the 
land in which these coins were found. It seems to be laid 
up in ridges, following one another in curved lines over 
some extent of ground, but I am not at all sure that this 
is not a fanciful supposition. I am, Xe, &e. 

“C, E Lernoy.” 








Such is Mr. Lefroy’s account of this singular discovery. 
Before wo proceed to notice the varieties of these coins, it 
may be desirable to offer to our English readers some 
remarks on the series to which several of them unquestion- 
ably belong, namely, the tiers de sol, or gold triens of the 
French kings of the first race, and their moneyers, 

The existence of vast numbers of these coins, and the 
extreme rarity of pieces in silver and brass, is yet an 
enigma to the numismatists of the continent. « Cet fige 
dor numismatiquo,” observes M. Cartier, n’en est pas un 
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pour Lantiquaire.”" ‘Those who have investigated the 
monetary history of the Merovingian period, have eneoun- 
tored many difficulties, and of these the rude types, and 
frequently utterly barbarous legends, are not: the least 
repulsive. It has been well remarked by the Marquis 
Lagoy, Ce n'est: qu’aprés avoir rassemblé et comparé de 
uombreuses publications, que Yon pourra entreprendre 
Vhistoire monétaire de la premidre race.” ‘The learned 
‘marquis is of opinion, that in the earlier times of the 
monarchy, the immense uumber of Roman coins supplied 
the circulating medium, and that the Frank kings contented 
themselves in some instances with the striking of a few 
pieces in the precious metal with tho royal effigy, solely to 
demonstrate their authority to coin money. Other French 
‘numismatists hold the same opinion,? and it must be con- 
fessedl that the conjecture is not ill-founded. Leaving it, 
however, to be dealt with by the numismatists who may 
enter upon an examination of the subject, it is unquestion- 
ably true, that while gold coins of the French kings of the 
first race are frequently discovered throughout France (and 
oceasionally in England, amore especially in those counties 
which border on tho soa-coast opposite to France), pieces 
of the same series, in silver and brass, are so rare, as to be 
rogarded merely as exceptions. 

In the Numismatic Journal (Vol. I p.292), will be 
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Revue Numismatique, vol. ii, p. 392. 
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found an engraving and description, by M. de Longpérier, 
of a gold triens, with the legend EVSEBL) MONETA.—R. 
DOROVERNIS CIVITAS, which that gentleman attributed 
to the city of Canterbury. Guided more by the opinion 
of a numismatist who had for many years carefully studied 
our Anglo-Saxon coinage, than by any judgment of our 
own, we then ventured to express a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the appropriation, admitting, however, that if 
the Anglo-Saxons ever struck gold, this was the description 
of coin that might be looked for. Shortly afterwards, the 
Rev. Trafford Leigh communicated to the Numismatic 
Chronicle* a gold coin, differing in many respects from 
those of the Merovingian series, but evidently belonging 
to that period. We do not, then, consider this piece of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, although the Runic bq and 4 plainly 
appear in the legend; but aware of the danger of coming 
to conclusions on scanty evidence, we contented ourselves 
by engraving the coin, and leaving it to the chance of 
being illustrated by further discoveries. 

‘Though found together on the spot where they had either 
been lost or deposited, all the coins now under notice cor 
tainly do not belong to the same period. No.1 is such a 
palpable imitation of the money of Licinius, who began to 
reign 4.p.808, that we may fairly infer it was executed at no 
very distant period from the reign of that emperor; while 
‘No.2 is as evident an imitation of the gold coins of Leo, 
whose reign commenced 4.p.457, one hundred and fifty 
years later. Now the coin No.7 bears the name of Eligius 
(St Eloy), who exercised the office of moneyer at Paris in 
the reigns of Dagobert and Clovis the Second, a period 
extending from 4.0.628 to a.v.641, This piece may, by 


4 Vol. iv. p. 82, 
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possibility, be merely an imitation of a triens of the Paris 
mint, which would bring the period of its issue even lower 
than the last mentioned date; but even if it be a genuine 
coin of the time of Dagobert or Clovis, it ie clearly of a 
much later date than the two first mentioned pieces. In 
what century the coins bearing a full faced head, and 
having on the reverse the legend LONDVNI, were issued, 
is not easy to determine, though conjecture may assign 
them to the period when the sceattas so frequently found in 
Kent were the current coin of that part of the island. But 
whatever may be their date, it will not be doubted that 
they are of English origin, and that their place of mintage 
was London, 


We proceed to describe the diferent types oceurting in 
this find. 


No. 1.—INPLIDI. 0. IVSAVG. Bust with diadem to the 
Tet. 
R.—DN. LICINI AVG: :GVS. around three concentric 
beaded circles, within which is Tey 


No.2 rosembles this, except in the Wer 


It is easy to perceive that the type and legends of these 
pieces are imitated from the coins of Licinius; probably 
fiom those diminutive examples of inferior module to the 
third brass having the legend IMP. LICINIVS AVG. 
R.—D.N. LICINI. AVGVSTVS and VOT. XX within a 
laurel garland, There are seven others, of similar types, 
varying in weight from 19%), grains to 20%) grains. 


No, 8.—METTIS CIVETATH. Bust to the right, with diadem. 


R.—ANSOALAAS (sic) MONET. A. cross between 
the letters C. A. 19% gra 
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No. 4-DNEO ARPPAVI. Bast to the right with diadem. 
R—VICTORIA AVGVSTORY. A female figure 
standing, holding in her right hand three staves, and in 

hor left.a globe and cross: in the exergue CONOB, 

28h grains. 





‘This is another example of an imitated type. The 
legend of the obverse is doubtless a corruption of Dominus 
Noster, LEO, Pius, Feliz, Augustus. ‘That of the reverse 
being a more successful imitation of the Latin legend, 
Victoria Augustorum. The coins of Leo weigh about 
18%, grains. This piece has been worn as an ornament; 
a portion of the ring by which it was suspended being 
broken off, but enough being left to increase the weight. 


5—MARSALLO VICO. Bust to the right, with diadem. 


R.—#SISLOALDVS MONETA, A cross between the 
letters C. A. 19%» grains. 





‘The coins bearing Marsallo are assigned by French 
‘wumismatists to Marsal, in Lorraine. M. Cartier observes 
on the word VIOVS, “Le mot vicus fréquemment employé 
sur ees pidees dénote assez, que les rois Franes ne battoient 
pas soulment momnoie dans les grandes villes (civitates), et 
dans les places fortes (castra).”® This example closely 
resembles that engraved by Lelewel.6 Gisloaldus exercised 
his office at Metz, from 4.p.656 to a.p.670. 

‘The A in the name Ansoaldus, on No.8, is worthy of 
observation. It does not appear to be the result of acci- 
dent, but of design, for we find a well formed D on No.5, 
while the Byzantine G, so common on the Merovingian 
‘coins, appears on the latter. We learn from Gregory of 
‘Tours, that Hilperik affected a taste for letters, and intro- 








5 Revue Numismatique, vol ii. p. 402, 
© Numismatique da Moyen Age, pl. iii. No. 18, tom. 1%, p. 59. 
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duced Greek characters into the alphabet of the Franks;? 
and as these coins were probably executed by the eccle~ 
siasties of the period, or at least under their immediate 
superintendance, the appearance of Greek letters on the 
money of those princes is easily accounted for. 


MET....2. CIVIIA. Bust to the right, with diadem, 


—Legend in barbarous characters ; a cross between the 
letters A. 2? 20 grains. 


PARISIVS FIT. Bust to the right with diadem. 


—ELEL $. MONET. Cross anerée surmounted by 
‘a small globe. 19°/, grains. 











‘There can be little doubt but that the name of the 
‘moneyer on this coin is that of Bligius (St. Eloy), the friend, 
counsellor, and treasurer, of Dagobert and his successor 
Clovis the second ; but it is not so certain that this is not 
an imitated type. If it be not, its execution certainly 
reflects no credit on the mint of Paris. 


No, 8-—Lgend in barbarous charactors, Helmed (2) bust to the 
right. 
R.—4SIGECHI.....O00I. A cross ancrée between 
two eircles of pellets, placed on three steps, and sur- 
‘mounted by a smaller cross 20%) gra 
No. 9—EENNADAS. Rude diademed bust to the left: before 
‘an annulet. 
11. ,OALAOA. A cross placed over two steps. 
18 grains, 


We find Gennardus in M. Cartier’s list of moneyers.® 











7 Addidit autem et litteras literis nostris, id est ©, sicut Gras 
habent, Z, THE, VUL, quorum characteres subscripsimus. Hi 
sunt ©, W; Z, d, &e. &e.—Hlist, Pane. lib. v. 

® Revue Numismatique, vol. ii. 
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No, 10.—WICCO. Rude head to the right. 


R.—DVITA. MONE. A cross placed on tio steps, 
20 grains. 
No. 11.—A coin of similar type and legend. 


The word wizeo on these specimens doubtless indicates 
the town called Quentovic on the coins of the French kings 
of the second race, Quentovie (Quannage) was situated 
opposite Estaples, near the mouth of the Canche. 

‘These coins differ but little from many other barbarous 
examples engraved in Lelewel? and in the Revue Numis- 
‘matique,2° and the following are yet more imperfect. Any 
accurate description of pieces so rude is next to impossible, 
and indeed is rendered unnecessary by the plates which 
accompany this notice, 

‘There are six varieties of this type, the weights varying 
from 19%), to 20 grains. 


No, 12—BROANMANEI? A barbarous attempt to represent 
‘a human bead, to the let. 
R.—A monogram, 
No, 18—+PACACIO F.0.? Diademed head to the right. 
R—DOMA SEF. A cross placed over a semicircalar 


figure, resembling the letter C: above, acitcle of pellets, 
with a larger one in the centre. 18%} grains. 





No, 14.—Barbarous type and legend. 
No, 15.—Idem. 


No, 16-—MOSA? VICO, Rude bust to the right, with a diadem 
‘omamented with a cross, 


R.—MYGNOALDYS. A cross resting on a globo or 
pellet, between the letters A. C. placed on a horizontal 
line, the upper limb terminating in the letter R, and 
surmounted by a small cross. 19 Yo g 
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‘The moneyer’s name on this piece is doubtless Mag- 
noaldus, since we find that name among the ample list 
given by M. Cartier in the Revue Numismatique.!! ‘The 
A.C. is probably a corruption of the letters C. A. which 
‘oceur on coins with the name of that moneyer. ‘The letters 
MOSA are perhaps intended for Marsallo, but: the three 
first are very distinct and cannot be mistaken, 


No, 17.—The samo may be said of this type as of Nos, 14 and 15. 





‘No, 21.—Male beardless head to the right: before ©. 
R—Legend confused, A monogram. 


A barbarous coin, closely resembling the examples en 
graved by Lelowel.!? ‘The monogram appears to be 
imitated from those on the money of the Ostrogoth 
princes.!* 

No, 22,—Bust to tho left, with diadom ; before, a eross. 
R—SAITRIAIA. A. cross placed over two steps, 





‘between the lotters T. 1. 20 ho grains. 

No, 23,—AVDVABID REGES? Diademed head to the right: 
before, a cross calvary. 

R—MAAZZGENVS+HI. A cross within « beaded 





circles 19h gre 


‘To whom does this singular coin belong, and in what 
city was itstruck? It differs materially from all the rest and 
while we have no evidence to prove its Anglo-Saxon origin, 
it certainly does not closely resemble any example in the 











4 Tome iil, p. 292. No. 569. 
2 Numismatique du Moyen Age, pl 
, pl ie figs, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 


vou vie Be 





figs. Ad, 45, 45 b, 
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Merovingian series. If it were not for the obvious mischief 
arising from conjectural opinions, I should be tempted to 
assign it to the Lombard king Autharic, elected a.n. 584, 
and poisoned at Pavia a.p. 590. Its type, and the some- 
what singular word Reges, recalls to mind the remarkable 
coin of a king “of the Sueves, described and engraved by 
Mionnet, from the cabinet of M. Gosselin.\* 

‘Nos. 24 to 27.—Of these coins it would be impossible to 
give an accurate description with the pen. ‘They are more 
barbarous than the rest, and would appear to have been 
executed by persons unskilled in the art of fabricating 
‘money, and incapable of forming an intelligible legend. 
‘The Runic Df appears in the reverse of No. 27. 


No, 28.—Fullfaced beardless head: on each side a small cross, 
rising from the shoulder. 


R.—LONDVNI. A cross calvary within a circle, 


Although the legend of the reverse of this piece is 
rudely executed, a careful examination of specimens of 
the same type, varying in weight from 20 to 20%/s grains, 
leaves no doubt as to the reading, LONDVNI. A com- 
parison of this coin with those of the Merovingian series, 
will show at once that they cannot be appropriated to 
France. The obverse has the full faced head, as on the 
coins of the well known English skeattas; while the lower 
ppart of the circle, in which the cross is placed, bears some 
resemblance to the arrangement of that on the skeatta 
assigned, with much apparent reason, by Mr. Lindsay, to 





i ‘The reverse of this unique coin bears IVSSV RICHIART 
REGES (sic) round a garland, within which is a cross between 
ihe letters B.R. In the exergue, a garland. 
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Archbishop Theodore.!® The English origin of this last 
mentioned piece is unquestionable ; and while it is unsafe 
to hazard conjectures as to the precise date of the gold 
coins under notice, we may, with tolerable certainty, assign 
them a place in the Anglo-Saxon series, merely observing, 
that if admitted, they must be considered ecclesiastical 
coins, and not the production of a regal mint, 

Nos. 29 to 81 are best described in the Plate, All that 
at prosont can be said of them is, that they differ materially 
from those of the Merovingian series, not only in type, but 
in workmanship. No. 85 is a thick piece, impressed on 
one side only, and weighing 20 grains. 

There wero also three blanks in gold, flattened, ham- 
‘mered at the edges, and prepared for the die, weighing 
severally 20°/;, 21"/i» and 20 /y grains; and a forged coin, 
the centre of which was corroded, and discovered the false 
‘metal beneath. 

‘The two jewelled ormaments and chains found with 
these coins are engraved in Plate ii, ‘The latter are 
formed like the famous Trichinopoly chains. The ona 
ments, the shape of which is evidently intended to symbo- 
lise the Trinity, are set with rubies, one or two of which 
are lost. ‘The workmanship is doubtless anterior to the 
cighth century,'® as ornaments of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter aro sometimes found in Anglo-Saxon tumuli. In 
one of this period, opened by Mr. Colston, on Roundway 
Down, near Devizes, soveral gold pendent ornaments wero 
discovered, and among them one of the same triangular 














18 Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. V., p» 158. 

1 Sepulture within the walls of towns was introduced in the 
first half of the eighth century, so that objects fonnd in Anglo- 
Saxon tumuli may be safely assigned to an earlior period. 
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shape, set with a dark stone. But the divisions of the 
fnerustation still more closely resemble those on a fibula 
found last year in a tumulus at Wingham, near Sandwich, 
by Lord Albert Conyngham, here engraved. 





In conclusion, Iam fearful that the foregoing descriptions 
may be deemed meagre and unsatisfactory, but it should 
be remembered, several of the coins are novelties, while 
some are of such barbarous execution, that a perfect de- 
scription of the type is next to impossible; this, however, 
is compensated for by the engravings which, in every 
instanee, have been made from drawings taken from the 
actual pieces. 


J. YY. Axemawan. 
Lewisham, 
November 21, 1843, 
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ON A COIN OF JUBA THE SECOND. 
By rug Ruy, Epwarp Ginas Watrorp. 
1m aLetter addveted to Mr. ©.R. Smith Hon, Se. 
[Read before the Numismatic Society, December 28, 1843.) 
My Dear Sin, 

I am so far better to-day, as to onable me to notice your 
kind letter of the Ist April, including one from Mr. 8. 
Birch. I am much flattered by the honor he has done 
‘me, by reading my paper, and pleased to find that he 
esteems iny interpretation of the legend on the coin of 
Juba the Second, “equally good with that of Gesenius, 
and more probable.” He adds, ‘That he thinks I should 
do well to go through the evidence of each letter seriatin, 
before pledging myself to any reading.” ‘This pains I have 
already taken, though not expressed in the short paper I 
forwarded to you, and laid, through your kindness, before 
‘Mr. 8 Birch, for his inspection, preliminary to my bring- 
ing it before the notico of the Numismatic Society, in a 
more extended and accurate form, 

‘The interpretation of Phanician legends must at present 
be a matter of much difficulty and uncertainty, and pro- 
ably I should do best to dofer my communication, till 1 
have the opportunity of seeing the original coin, and ascer- 
taining how fur the inscription, with its abbreviations in 
the Chaldee (or commonly speaking, Hebrew characters), 
accords with the letters expressed in Phamician characters 
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‘on the coin in question. I greatly regret Mr. S. Birch 
could not find a cast for me, which would so far have been 
an infallible guide, more especially, as he intimates, that, 
his paper in the Numismatic Chronicle was not correctly 
abstracted. Mr. 8. Birch expresses himself not satisfied 
with the evidence of reading Phoenician inscriptions. It 
‘would certainly be more satisfactory, if our knowledge of 
the Phoenician was more ample, and that a clear and 
definite meaning might be arrived at, by a comparison 
with other inscriptions in the original characters; but, alas! 
there are but few. We are compelled, therefore, to make 
use of the best mode of interpretation within our reach ; and 
what other can this be, than by minutely comparing this, 
and similar Phoenician inscriptions, with the ‘cognate 
tongues of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac? In adopting 
this mode of interpretation, till future investigations should 
lead to a better, our justification may be found in the 
observations of Gesenius, and Fessler before him. 

1. Gesenins, in his history of the Hebrew tongue, § 7, 
page 17, speaking of the similarity of the Punic, or Cartha- 
ginian, and Phoenician languages with the Hebrew, quotes 
‘Augustin in Note 16. “Augustin in Ep. ad Rom. Clristus. .. 
Hune Hebrei dicunt Messiam, quod verbum Punice con- 
sonum est, sient alia Hebreea per multa et pene omnia. 
Quast, in Jud. vi.16. Istee lingue non multum inter se 
differnt. Tract xv. in Joann. Cognate quippe sunt lin- 
gue iste, Hebrea et Puniea, Hieron. in Is. vii. Lin- 
gua Punica, que de Helrorum fontibus manare dicitur. 
Ja. ad Jer. Pref. in Ep. ad Galat. 

2. Fessler, in his Introduction to the Study of the Ori- 
‘ental Languages, observes, page 17, «Syrorum Chaldeorem 
Pucexicrorva, Arabum, Hebreoram, Athiopum, idioma- 
ta, mutuam inter se plus minusve conservarunt.” 
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And again in § 9, page 22, remarks the very trifling 
remains of the Phoenician language:—# Ipsm vero de dia 
lecti non omnes eandem sortem sunt experte—Dialecti 
Phanicia, Hthiopica, AEgyptinca ita interiere, ut primum 
¢ vetustis duntaxat inseripti omnibus et nummis superstiti- 
us, tenuibus item reliquis ex Dialecto Hebraxa conservatis, 
ete, noscamus.” 

And in a following note the same author adds:—« Utat 
Dialectus Phoenicia per omnes maris Mediterranei oras 
maritimas usque ad columnas Hereulis fuerit diffusa; 
post internecinam tamen cladem Tyri et Carthaginis nilil 
ex ca superost quam nummi Palastinenses, et inscriptiones 
lapidatie, quee in Malta, Cicio oppidi Cypri, et Carporacte 
adhue dum vis 

It is very desirable that I should ascertain whether the 
Virgule following the two abbreviations ‘p/3 exist in the 
original Pheenician characters of the legend, or were in- 
serted by Gesenius by way of explanation of his interpreta- 
tion in the copy of the inscription in the Chaldee character, 
as represented page 12, in the Proceedings of the Society. 

In the interpretation I have given, or rather in my read- 
ing of this legend, I have not met with any difficulty in 
going through the evidence letter by letter. 

It will read thus:—« By the decree of King Juba.” 
the prefix preposition, signifying dy, with, or in—used 
here in the first sense, 

DIP—Keyan, a decree, with the affix preposition Bikyam 5 b 
the decree. used in the Gth chapter of Danicl, 8th 
verse, According to the English version, * Now O king establish 
the deoree (iteyam), and sign the wri ng be, 
tantive, signifying king. In Hebrew it would 
syriac and Chaldeo Malcha. 

'—The Yod when used in the beginning of words, has the 
sound of y, and is a consonant. It is here used as the initial of 
Tuba. 
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So stands my interpretation of this legend at present. 
How far it would admit of any change or improvement on 
viewing the original coin or cast, or engraving of it, I 
cannot say, but Ido not anticipate any. You will make 
what private use of it you please among your friends, but 
as I should much regret (especially after Mr. 8. Birch’s kind 
opinion) to lay my interpretation of the legend before the 
‘Numismatic Society in a crude and imperfect state, I think 
it would be advisable to wait till I can have an opportunity. 
of seeing the original in the British Museum. After all, 
with the scanty means within our reach, I am afraid we 
must rest satisfied with strong probabilities instead of positive 
certainties. I am, dear Six, yours very faithfully, 

Epwarp Ginps Watrorp. 

‘ToC. R. Sutrrm, Eaq., Hon. See. 

hippen Warden, Apri 8th 1848. 


Nore—I have, since writing the above letter, been favoured 
wih the sight of an impression of, the xi and do not pereive 
any grounds for altering my opinion of the legend as alread, 
exphined —E.GW. e 
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XU. 


UNEDITED AUTONOMOUS AND IMPERIAL 
GREEK COINS. 


By H. P. Bonnett, Esq. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, December 22, 1842, and 
February 43, 1843.) 


PERVERENE, IN MYSIA. 


No. LAY, KAL ‘TPA, AAPL. ANTQNEINOC. Naked head 
of Avtoninus Pius to the right. 


R.—IEPHEPHNION. —Telesphorus enveloped in his 
hooded cloak (penula cucullata), standing front face, a 
bunch of grapes in his right hand. JB, 4. (My eabinet 


2—AYT. K. A. CE. CHOY... ...Laureated head of Septimus 
Severus, to the right. 


R.—MEPIEPHNION. Zseulapius standing, with his 
usual attributes. 7.4. (My eabinet.) 


3.—AYTOK. M. AYP. CEB. AAEZANAPOC. Laureated 
hhead of Alexander Severus, to the right. 


R.—EIL CTP. AYPH.. TIEPTEPHNIQN. Pallas 
Sanding, with spear and shield, A. 10, (Bank of 
England, from my cabinet.) 

An imperfect specimen of my coin, No. J, is published 
by Mionnet.' The bunch of grapes held by Telesphorus 
may denote the beneficial use of wine for convalescents. 
Perhaps the wine of Perperene was of a quality suited for 
that purpose. The two other coins are new. Perperene, 
according to Strabo and Livy, was a small city of Mysia, a 
short distance from Antandrus, but which never attained 
importance. 




















PIONIA, IN MYSIA. 


No. LAY. KAL M. AYP. ANTONEINOC. Naked head of 
Marcus Aurelius, to the right, 


No, 1206. 
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R.—IIBIONE...ON. Victory, 2 palm branch in her hand, 
placing a crown on the head of the emperor Marcus 
‘Aurelius, who is standing before her, holding a lance 
in bis right hand. 28.6. (British Museu, from 
my cabinet.) 

No. 2—1OYATA AOMNA CEBAC. Head of Julia Domna to 
the right: in the field, a small head in countermark. 

R—CIP. AY. BACCOY MONITON, Female figure, in 
' tetrastyle temple, standing front face on a cippus, her 
hhead surmounted by the modius, and wearing an ample 
peplum; in her left hand a bow. 28.74. (Cabinet of 
Dr. 8. Garreri, at Smyrna.) 





Pionia, like Perperene, appears never to have attained 
‘much importance. It was situated in Mysia, above the 
Caicus, between Andera and Gargara,? and was founded 
by Pionis, of the posterity of Hereales.> 

‘The few coins which have reached us, with a single 
exception, are all imperial, and are scarce. Mr. Garreri’s 
coin of Julia Domna being in good preservation, and the 
legend perfect, serves to rectify the legend on an imperfect 
coin in Mionnet + and also to correct an error in EckhelS 
where, by reading EMT CTP. AYP. ACCIQN MIONITON, he 
concluded it to record an alliance between Assus and 
Pionia. 

PLACIA, TN, MYSIA. 
‘Turreted female head, to the right. 
R—TIASKIA. Lion devouring a prey, to the right. 
ZB. 2. (My cabinet.) 

Placia appears here, for the first time, as a numismatic 
city. It is mentioned by Herodotus, Pliny, and Pom- 
ponius Mela, who agree in placing it in Mysia, between 
Cyzieus and Mount Olympus; and was a colony founded 





2 Pliny, lib. eap.30. Strabo, lib. xii. p.610. 
8 Pansanias, lib ix. eap. 18. «Tom. i, p.626, No. 712. 
+ Doet. Num. Vet. tom. 








475. 
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by the descendants of those Pelasgians, who were driven 
first from Athens to Lemnos, and from thence dispersed 
by Miltiades, 

‘Two of these coins, on which the legends were incom- 
plete, have been in my possession for many years. It is 
only lately, when I obtained the one described above, that 
I was enabled to classit satisfactorily. ‘The turreted female 
head is probably intended for Cybele, and the lion on the 
reverse is one of her symbols. In fact, this goddess was 
held in great veneration by the inhabitants of Placia, for 
we learn, by an inscription published by Count Caylus,é 
which concerns the people of Cyzicus, that the goddess is 
there called the “Placian mother,” as if the origin of the 
worship of Cybele was introduced from Placia to Cyzicus, 
rather than from Cyzicus to Placia. 








proconnesus, Insula. 


No. 1.—KPARIPENH2. Female head, with ear-rings and neck- 
Tac, to the right. 


R—IIPOKON. Fore part of a stag looking backward ; 
,asmall urn, AR. 4, Weight, 55 grs. (My 


cabinet.) 
‘This coin serves to correct the reading of the magistrate’s 

name on another published by Combe in the Hunterian 

Collection, who renders it ABITENHZ, which is copied by 

Mionnet? and Eckhel.# 

-—Head of Ceres, crowned with wheat ears, to the right. 

R.—IIPOKON. Vase. Az. 4. (My cabinet.) 
B.—Same type. A. 2, (Same cabinet.) 

‘Phe vase on these two unedited brass coins of Procon- 





No, 











© Antiquités Egypt. ot Etrusq. tom.ii, p.193. 
7 Tom. ii. p.680, No. 734. 


% Doct. Num, Vet. tom. ii p.477. 
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nesus, is exactly similar in form to that which occurs as an 
adjunct on the silver money. 


ANTIGONIA, IN TROAS. 

See a coin I attribute to this city, under Cebrenia, in 
‘Troas, published by Christ. Ramus (in his Cat. Num. Vet. 
Reg. Danie, tom.i. p.174, No.2), and Mionnet (Supp. v. 
p- 184, No. 9), under Cephallenia. 


ARISBA, IN TROAS. 

I have already observed,? that of the two autonomous 
coins attributed to this city in Dumersan, © one belongs to 
Crithole, and the other to Chersonesus, both cities of the 
Chersonnesus, of Thrace. The coin also of Pescennius 
Niger, published by Havercamp, is now considered to be a 
forgery. There remains only another of Trajan, which 
Gusseme!? alone mentions, and whose attribution is doubt- 
less incorreet. I rather imagine that as yet we have no 
‘coins existing of this city. 


CEBRENIA, IN TROAS.* 

No. —KE. Laurested head of Apollo, with long hair, to the 
right, 

R—Ram’s bead to the right; below, an eagle. AB. 4. 

(My cabinet. Pellerin, Rec. tomii. p.51, tab.xev. 

‘No.4. Hnnter, p. 93. Mionnet, tom. i. p.208, No.5.) 

‘his coin, which is well known, Pellerin, followed by 

other writers, has assigned to the island of Cephallenia, a 

classification I have always considered doubtful. ‘The style 

and fabrie are evidently Asiatic; and, moreover, it is now 














? Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. IV. p.4. 
© Cab. de M. Aller de Hauteroche. " Tom.i. p.269. 
* See Plate. 
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nearly certain, that no coins were ever struck by the inha- 
bitants of Cephallenia collectively. M. de Bosset, who 
resided in the island for four years, is of that opinion, He 
says, “ Malgré opinion de quelques auteurs, rien @authen- 
tique ne prouve qu’on ait frappé des médailles pour la 
totalité de Pile” Those coins which read KEbAAO2, 
which Eckhel assigns to Cephallenia, in genere, were evi- 
dently struck at Palew, a city of the island, as the letters 
TIA occur on all the specimens, which are well preserved; 
and Combe? is, I believe, the only author who places 
them correctly to Palew, 

De Bosset, again, referring to the coin in Pellerin (my 
No. 1), says they are never found in the island, «Pellerin 
Jui en attribue d'autres a raison de la Kigende KE qui je 
n'ai jamais vue sur celles qu’on a trouvées dans eétte ile.” 
It remains with me now to confirm M. de Bosset’s state- 
ment, that these coins are never brought from Cephallenin, 
or from any part of European Greece; and also, on the 
contrary, to show that the result of my long experience is, 
that they are found in the ‘Troade, and the bordering 
localities. I have bought them myself at Dardanus, 
Sigeum, and at Mitylene. With these inductions, I have 
come to the couelusion that Pellerin’s coin was struck by 
the people of Cebrenia, from the following motives. Pliny! 
speaks of a country of Troas called Cebrenia, from Cobri- 
‘ones, an illegitimate son of Priam, Strabo" and Seylax'# 
also allude to this country, and to the town of the same 
name. ‘The former says that Cebrenia was separated from 
the territory of Scopsis by the Scamander, and that the 
two people were constantly at variance, until Antigonus 




















"2 Cat. Vet. Pop. et Reg. Num. 1S Lib, v. 6.80, 
1 Lib.i, p.396,  Peript. p. 96. 
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collected and established them both in the city named 
after him, Antigonia, the same which was afterwards called 
Alexandria ‘Troas. He adds, that the Cebrenians remained 
in Antigonia, but that the Scepsians returned to their 
own city, by the permission of Lysimachus. ‘That there 
existed in Troas a city named Cebrenia, is not sufficient 
evidence that the coin in question was struck there, 
although I ean find no other place to which the initials 
KE will apply, either in ‘Troas, or the adjoining provinces 
of that part of Asia, But to establish the fact: beyond 
doubt, in my own opinion at least, it is only necessary to 
Dring forward another coin, which is published by Christ. 
Ramus, from the Royal collection of Denmark, described 
1 follows : 














No. 2—KE, Lauteated head of Apollo to the right. 


R—ANTI. A ram's head to the right; below an eagle, 
BA.” (Chri, Ramus, Num, Vat Reg, Danio, tom. 
p.174, and Mionnet, Supp. v. p.184, No.9.) 


Hero wo have a coin in every respect similar to that in 
Pellerin, with the addition of the letters ANTI, which T 
presume to be the abbreviation of the name of Antigonia, 
the town the Cebrenians were sent to occupy by Anti- 
gonus; and it appears those people intended to indicate 
their origin by the letters KE, which accompany the head 
of Apollo, and the ANTT alludes to their change of name 
after their removal. By this arrangement, Cephallenia is 
deprived of numismatic honours, but numismatic geography 
ecomes enriched by the addition of two new Asiatic cities, 
of which no coins had hitherto beon known, Cebrenia and 
Antigonia.6 











1 The cin of tamu ought to be cased t Antigen que et 
Alexandria Troas. . — 
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Other coins, which are frequently found in the Troade, 
1 am inclined to believe may be safely classed to Cebrenia. 
‘They exist in my collection, and are as follows :— 


No, 9.—Laureated head of Apollo, as the two preceding. 
R=K, Ram’shead. JB. 1. (My cabinet.) 
4,—Same head, 
R.—Ram’s head, below monogram ¥8, pro KE, ZB. 1. 
(Same cabinet.) 
‘Male head, to the lett, 


fame monogram as on reverse of No.4, occupying. 
the whole of the field, AE. 1, (Same cabinet.) 





R. 





For a long time I considered these small coins to belong 
to Leuce, in Ionia, as I considered the monogram to con~ 
sist of the letters AEY; but I have now no doubts upon the 
subject, and feel confident of the justness of my restoration 
of them to Cobrenia, 


COLONA, IN ‘TROAS, 
Helmoted head of Pallas, to the right. 


R.—KOAQNAQN inscribed between the rays of a large 
star, ZB. 4. 


Near the ruins of old Smyrna, at the bottom of the 
Hermean Gulph, after heavy rains, are constantly found 
by the peasants, a number of ancient coins, arrow-heat 
&e. The coins are mostly in copper, some fow in silver, 
and at times, but very rarely, in gold. Some of these 
peasants have been in the habit, for several years past, of 
bringing to me their little treasures; and when they were 
sufficiently well preserved to allow of their being decyphered, 
they were found to consist of various coins of the surround- 
ing cities in Ionia, Aolia, Mysia, and Lydia. They are 
invariably autonomous, and the majority of those in copper, 
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of Smyrna, generally of the smallest size, In silver, I 
have observed some small coins without legends, some 
Darics, and uot unfrequently specimens of those coins 
which I have proposed to class to Croesus, king of Lydia,” 
Other coins of cities (all small) that I have noticed in 
these deposits, both in silver and copper, are of Ephesus, 
Lobidus, ‘Teos, Clazomena, Miletus, Priene, Phocwa, 
Chios, and Samos, in Tonia; ABgae, Cyme, Elza, Myrrhina, 
Neontichos, and ‘Temnus, in Alolia; Pergamus, Pitane, 
and Cyzicus, in Mysia; and Sardis and Magnesia, in 
Lydia; a few of Lesbos; and some of those coins, similar 
to the Nos. Band 4, I have given to Cebrenia, in Trons, 
To these I must add the coin described above, which is 
often eeen in these parcels, with the legend KOAQNAQN. 

I considered it necessary to state the foregoing parti- 
ceulars, to show that Pellerin'® must be in error, as well as 
Eckhel and Mionnet,2 who follow him in attributing 
this coin with KOAQNAQN, to a city in Messenin called 
Korwyn Colone, by Ptolemy; and Kohwvidec Colonides, 
by Pausanins,2? which appears to have been a place of 
small importance. ‘The localities where they are found show 
that they cannot belong to Messonia; and as they are also 
frequently brought from the ‘Troade, and from Alia, it 
is reasonable to presume their origin to be Asiatic. Anaxi- 
menes mentions five cities named Colona:® Ist, in the 
territory of Lampsacus, a colony from Miletus; 2nd, in 
‘Troas, 140 stades from Iiuun, opposite to Tenedos; 3rd, 
in Erythrias 4th, in Phocis; and 5th, in Thessaly. ‘The 
three last are as much out of the’ question as Messenia, 




















19 Doct, Nam. Vet. tom. fi p.276. 
31 Libs, 0.16, 
® Apnd Strabo, lib. xii. p, 589. 
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and the devices on the coin must be consulted, to decide 
which of the two former have the better claim to it. 

On the obverse side of the coin is the head of Pallas, a 
type peculiarly suited to a city of the Troade, that god- 
ess being the tutelar divinity of the province, as is testi- 
fied by Livy,2 Strabo,?* and Virgil.% Her temple at ium 
was esteemed of the greatest sanctity and her head on the 
money of that, and other cities of the ‘Troade, is executed 
in precisely the same style as on the coin of Colona. The 
star on the reverse is a device denoting the worship of 
Apollo; it occurs, in conjunction with that deity, on the 
money of Gambrium, and on that of Miletus, so celebrated 
for the temple of Apollo Didymeus. These data are 
therofore particularly adapted to the people of Colona, of 
‘Troas, as upon the authority of Dais, a native of this city, 
Strabo informs us, that it was at Colona the Aolians first 
founded the temple of Apollo, surnamed Cellius, whose 
worship was of equal celebrity as that of the Sminthian 
Apollo in other cities of ‘Troas, Uniting these facts, 1 
conclude, that the city of Colona, of ‘Troas, has the most 
probable claim to the coins in question. 

Xenophon’ speaks of this Colona as being in Wolias 
but in his time, a largo part of Troas was comprehended 
in the former province. He mentions it with Larissa and 
Hamaxitus, two cities situated on the borders of AZolia. It 
is cited by Plutarch,# as the place where Pausanias, king 
of Sparta, retired, when engaged in his treasouable cor- 
respondence with the Persian satraps; and its great anti- 
quity is recorded by Pausanias, as being the seat of 








24 Lib xxxvs cap. 48 5 lib. xxx 





cop. 9. 








» Lib. xii. p.593, 
2 Kneid, lib. i, 488, Rev. Grove. lib.3. 
38 In vit,’ Pausan, 2 Lib. x. cap. 14. 


VoL. Vi pp 
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government of Cycous, father of Tenes, who founded the 
town of Tenedos. 

‘There appears to have existed on the coast of the island 
of Lesbos a town named Colona, at a place still called 
Port Colona, where are considerable ruins.®? I have never 
met with this city in any ancient writers. The ruins, he 
ever, appear of a date too remote, to allow the probability 
of my coin having been struck there. Besides, since the 
discovery of a coin, which I presume to be of Thymbria, 
in Troas, on which is a star precisely as that on the coin 
with KOAQNAQN, and the same symbol appearing as an 
adjunct on a unique coin in my collection of Gentinus, in 
the same province, I am now perfectly satisfied that ny 
restoration is correct. 





DARDANUS, IN TROAS. 
‘Two cocks combating. 

R—Indented square, divided in four equal parts, deeply 
and irregularly impressed. EL.1}. 40% rs. (For- 
erly in my cabinet.) 

The type alone induces me to class this unpublished 
coin to Dardanus. It may, however, have been struck at 
Selybria, in the Chersonesus of Thrace, the cock being 
also a symbol on the money of that city. (See my article 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. IV. p.6.) 


GENTINOS, IN TROAS. 
‘Laureated head of Apollo, with long hair, to the right. 
R.—PENT. A bee; below, a small star with eight rays, 
the whole within a Taurel wreath. E33. (My 
cabinet.) 





3 am indebted for this information to my friend M. Le 
Chevalier Prokesch d'Osten, who kindly gave me an extract from 
his journal. 
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A unique coin of Gentinus, but of a different type, and 
much smaller, is first published by Dumersan.s_ My coin 
is in remarkably fine preservation. ‘The head probably 
represents Apollo Cillesus; and on the reverse, as an 
adjunct, is a small star, which appears to be intimately 
connected with the worship of that deity, as it is repeated 
on the coins of Colona and Thymbria, both cities of the 
same provinee. 

Stephanus Byzantinus is the only geographer who men- 
tions Gentinus, He says it was founded by one of the 
sons of Hineas. 


HAMAXITUS, IN TROAS. 
Laureated head of Apollo, to the left. 


R—AMAEL Lyre. 2B. 4. (British Museum, from 
‘my cabinet.) 


A similar coin to the above, but with only AMA, is pub- 
lished by Sestini? Another, cited by Mionnet,S from 
the collection of M. de Palin, at Constantinople, with a 
figure of Minerva Ilias on the reverse, appears to be iden- 
tical with that in Millingon,* who cites the same cabinet, 
and who describes the figure on the reverse as an Apollo, 
I recollect that M. Palin had a coin of this city, which was 
at that time the only one known; and as M. Millingen’s 
description corresponds with my note taken at the time, 1 
presume M. Mionnet to be incorrect. 


31 Description des Méd. du Cab. Allier de Hauteroche, p. 78, 
and Mionnet, Supp. v. p.555, No. 384. 

‘2 Desers del Med. Ant, ‘del Mus, Hederv. tom. i. p. 195, 
No.1, tab. iii. ig 11. See also Mionnet, Supp. tom.v. p. 548, 
No. 356. 38’ Loc. cit. No. 957. 

8i Sylloge of Ancient Unedited Coins of Greek Cities and 
Kings, p. 66, pl.2, fig. 40. 
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NEANDREA, IN TROAS. 
Laureated head of Apollo, with long flowing hair, to the 
right. 
R—NEAN. A horse feeding, the whole within a slightly 
‘indented square. AR. 2. Weight, 28) grs. 


This beautiful little coin, which is unique in silver, I 
rought, in 1824, of a peasant, at a village near Mount 
Olympus. It is now in the collection of the Bank of 
England. The type is exactly the same as occurs on some 
of the copper money of the same city, which is also very 
rare. 

SCEPSIS, IN TROAS. 
No. 1.—Fore part of a winged sea-horse, to the right. 
R—EKHYION. In a sunk square, within which is 
‘another square formed by four bars, inclosing a palm 
tree, a small crab, and the monogram AC. “AR.3}. 
49 grs. (Bank of England, from my cabinet.) 

Only two silver coins have been published of Scepsis. 
‘The above differs from them by the accessory types, and 
the legend being on the reverse. 

No, 2—Female head, to the right. 
R—BKA. Bunch of grapes. E14. (My cabinet.) 

‘The Scepsians used the « and the » indifferently, in 
writing the name of their city. 

No. 3.—Bagle, front face, wings expanded. 
—3KUY. A tree. £3}. (My cabinet.) 
4.—Obliterated legend, male head to the right. 

R.—CKIIYION. Horseman passing, to the right. 2.4. 

(My cabinet.) 
5.—AY. KOMMOAOC. Laureated head of Commodus, to 
the right. 

R.—CKHVIQN SA. Venus, veiled, standing, a small 


figure in her right hand, and a socptre in her left; at 
her fet, a small Sgure of Cupid. 43. 7. (My cabinet.) 





All these types are new. 
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SIGEUM, IN TROAS. 
‘Helmeted head, front face, of Pallas. 
R.—3ITE. Owl; im the field, a crescent. AR. 4 
‘Weight, 88% grs. (My cabinet.) 

A beautiful specimen of ancient art, and is the only coin 
of Sigeum yet published. ‘The devices are the same as 
those on the copper money of the same city, which are 
well known, and abundant. 


THYMBRA, IN TROAS. 
No, 1-—Laureated and bearded heed of Jupiter Ammon, to the 





R.—OY, and the mor TR, between the rays of a 
large star. JE. 4. (Jn my cabinet, and in cabinet of 
British Museum.) 

2—Another, without the monogram. AZ. 4. (Same 
cabinets.) 


‘These coins of Thymbra are new to numismatic googra- 
phy. Iprocured them during a tour I made in the Troade 
in the year 1825. ‘The star on the reverse, which is pre- 
cisely the same as on the coins I have restored to Colona, 
refers, no doubt, again to Apollo, who was worshipped in 
this city under the name of Apollo Thymbraus, where there 
was a temple famous for its remote antiquity. ‘The head 
of Jupiter Ammon is exactly the same as is seen on the 
coins of Pitane, in Mysia; and the letters OY denote, in 
abbreviation, the name of the people, Ovpfpw. 

‘Thymbra was so called by its founder, Dardanus, in 
honour of his friend Thymbraeas. It was a small town of 
‘Troas, and gave its name to the plain in which it stood, 
and to the river which flowed near it. Its antiquity is 
testified by Homer, who mentions 

“ Thymbria’s ancient wall 














iad, x. 
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near which the Mysian, Lycian, and Maconian bands, and 
Phrygian horse, were stationed at the siege of Troy. The 
ruins of the city, and of the temple of Apollo Thymbranus, 
are still visible in a valley north of the plain of Troy, which 
the Turks still call “Thymbrek Deri,” i.e. the valley of 
‘Thymbra.% 

‘Smyrna, 20th July, 1842. 


To Bowano Hawems, Big. 
London. 


HP. Bornetx. 





XIV. 
ANCIENT BRITISH COINS FOUND IN DORSETSHIRE, 


Sm, 

I send you a very accurate drawing of an Ancient British 
coin, which was found during the latter part of the month 
of April, 1848, in the vicinity of the town of Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, and which has been very kindly presented to 
me by a friend, in whose garden it was dug up. 

‘The ornaments on the obverse, seem greatly to resemble 
what is termed The ring-money of Ireland,” and on the 
reverse, in the inscription, underneath the figure of the 
horse, the second of these letters is also very similar to the 
same ornament, 

I should say therefore that the coin would somewhat add 
to the supposition that “the ring-money” was employed 





3 Chevalier, Voyage de Ja Troade, cap.ix. 
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for the purposes of exchange as money, as well as for use 
or ornament. 

‘As it appears to be of much advantage to Numismatists 
to obtain accurate and authentic information of the deposit, 
of any of those rude and curious coins, I feel much plea. 
sure in being able to add. this interesting coin to the many 
others which have previously appeared in your useful and 
excellent periodical. 

‘Yours, very faithfully, 


Epwanp Hoare, 
Grand Parade, Cork. 
‘August Sth, 1843. 
‘To the Réitor of the Numismatic Chronicle. 





xv. 
ON THE JEWEL, OR RING-MONEY, OF THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


By W. B. Dicetxsox, Esa. 
{A letter addressed to Lord Albert’ Conyngham, President of the Numismatic 
Society. Read, November 28, 1843.) 


Mx Lono, 

Mr. Hamppex, who is a member of the Numismatic 
Society, and myself, desire to offer for the acceptance of 
the Society, two specimens of the jewel, or ring-money, of 
the interior of Africa; namely, a gold ear-ring, presented 
by Mr. Hampden, and a gold finger-ring, offered by 
myself. 
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When these rings, with several others, first came under 
amy notice, I was informed that they were from a parcel 
recently brought over to England from Sierra Leone, by 
the Rev. Mr. Denton, a clergyman engaged in missionary 
labours in that colony, It was stated, that the trader: 
from the interior of Africa, when they come down to 
ra Leone to purchase goods, pay for them in these 
rings, which are “current money with the merchant,” like 
the silver of Abrabam, when he bought the cave and field 
of Machpelah; and, like the silver of the patriarch, are 
estimated by weighing. 

Upon inspection of these rings, I was much struck with 
their general resemblance to the Celtic ring-money found 
in Ireland, described and represented by Sir William 
Botham, ‘This resemblance consisted, in being formed of 
tovisted gold, like many specimens of Sir William Betham's 
rings; and in being open in one part of the circle, so as 
not to be perfect circles or rings, like ordinary finger-rings, 
Dut rather, if I may ereate a new word, to be penannular, 
‘Mr, Bonomi, in presenting to the Society in 1898, two 
specimens of Nubian ring-money, obtained by him from 
a Jelab slaye-merchant returning to Cairo, bringing with 
him gold and silver rings taken in exchange for mer- 
chandise, states, that the gold rings seemed to be formed of 
pieces of wire of various thicknesses bent into the form 
of rings, but not joined; and upon examination of Mr. 
‘Dentow’s rings, I immediately felt convinced that they 
‘were not originally made into continuous circles, but, as 
Sir William Betham supposes with regard to the Celtic 
rings, were cut into lengths, and then bent into a pen- 
annular form, But there is this new feature in these 
African rings, not noticed, as Iam aware of, in the Celtic 
rings, or in Me. Bonomi’s, that they appear, after having 
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been cut into lengths, to have been hammered into points. 
at each end, before being bent into their ring form, 
‘These peculiarities of shape seem to form a ring type 
istinet from that of the ancient Egyptian ring-money, as 
represented by Sir G. Wilkinson, from paintings in the 
catacombs of Egypt; inasmuch as the Pharachonic money, 
if the ancient drawings be correct, are perfect rings. If 
we also inquire into the probable character of the money 
used by the children of Jacob when they went to purchase 
corn in Egypt, we shall see reason to believe that their 
metallic currency was annular, and perfect in the circle, 
‘Their money is described as * bundles of money,” as if of 
1 form to be tied up, in like manner as curtain rings are 
tied together when laid up by good housewives till wanted ; 
and this idea is borne out by the word used in the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the Old Testament for the term 
“bundles,” namely, depoe, which is rendered in Lexiconss 
“a bond, a chain, a fillet.” ‘There is another passage in 
the Bible, not hitherto, as I have seen, referred to, 
which tends to confirm the supposition of a form of 
money capable of being looped together. In the Book of 
Deuteronomy (chap. xiv. verses 24—26), in giving direc 
tions as to the payment of various kinds of tithes to the 
sanctuary, this expression is used:—«If the way be too 
long for thee, that thou art not able to carry it, then thou 
shalt turn it into money (Heb. 09 silver), and hind up! 











' The Rev. H.G. Williams, of Leamington, a highly accom- 
ished scholar, has favoured me with the following valuable 
{information upon the expression in Deut. xiv. 25, BY¥] [vetzarta], 
“ And thow shalt bind (i).” ‘The word here employed is from 
‘tho verb TI [lsarar}, or WS [eur], which Gesenias translates, 
 colligavit,” collected together ; “involvit in fasciculum,” dound 
‘up into alittle buadle. ‘The above leaves the impression of col- 
VOL. vi. EE 
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the money in thine hand.” ‘The perfect ring type may be 
further traced, even to our own times, in the compound 
form of the medal ring-money of China, which admits of 
being strung upon a cord, shewing, however, a variation of 
the type, by the central opening being square instead of 
round, for the purpose of being slipped upon a square rod, 
for greater convenience of carriage. May we not imagine 
this form of Chinese monoy, an adaptation of medal money 
toa form of bullion currency in use amongst these ancient 
people before their acquaintance with the medal shape of 
metallic currency. 

But to return to the penannular form. When I reflected 
upon the shape of the African rings, I could not but be 
convinced that there was a direct object in their form, con= 
nected with their uso as a medium of exchange; to wit 
that in passing from hand to hand in the transactions of 
tradé, they might be accommodated to their secondary 
object, of being worn upon the finger of any, and every 
dealer, for convenient carriage, safe custody, or as orna- 
ment.’ ‘This additional object would be easily accom 
plished by the penannular form, which would allow the 
ring to be adapted to a small finger, by being pressed up, 
or to a larger finger, by being opened out. ‘The finger- 
rings, too, might be used as ear-rings ; and it will be seen, 
that the ring which I have the honor to present to the 
Society, is equally applicable to both purposes, I would 
particularly wish to call attention to the Gnishing off of the 
ends of the finger-ring, which is exactly the same as that 
of the exclusive ear-ring, ond whieh fivishing off bas no 
advantage for a finger-ring, but renders the article per- 












lecting and binding together, as by a fillet or band; to whi 
Mr. Willis stents ms mira 
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fectly applicable as an ear-ring. This pointing of the 
ends is adopted in the smallest size of ring, so that the 
double purpose seems maintained throughout. ‘The idea 
which I had formed in theory as to the object of the pen- 
annular shape, I have since learned from Mr. Denton, to 
whom I have had the pleasure of au introduction, to be 
conformable with fact; for upon inquiring of the natives 
the motive of this form, they stated to him the very reason 
T had imagined, namely, the adaptability to the fingers of 
various persons. ‘The mode of carriage, too, referred to by 
Mr. Bonomi as practised by the Jelab slave-dealer, the rings 
being formed into a chain, renders the penannular shape 
peculiarly convenient, as permitting the ready looping, or 
unlooping of any number of rings. But there is an addi- 
tional object in this form which I had not contemplated, 
and which Mr. Denton communicated to me; the affording 
a ready means of trying the purity of the metal (equivalent 
to our ringing of a coin), which the natives accomplish, 
by ascertaining whether the rings open and close easily 
the pure metal bending with facility, and not being, from 
its ductility, so liable to break as when alloyed with copper. 
‘This examination of quality is not a needless caution, for I 
have by me brass rings, wrought after the fashion of gold 
ones, which were offered for pure gold. The test, of 
course, can only be considered an extemporaneous oney 
like our ringing of a shilling, but yet it is based upon 
scientific principles. ‘These various objects, combined in 
the penannular form of bullion currency, should prevent 
us looking down with contempt upon the use of ring- 
money amongst people of the habits and appliances of the 
Asiatic and African nations, especially in a half civilized 
state of society. 

I shall now beg leave to make a few remarks upon the 
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application of the subject of ring-money of the form now 
submitted to the Society, and upon jewel-money generally, 
in illustration of ancient habits. 

Tn the book of Job, as is far 
that after the cessation of the troubles which had afflicted 
him, when his friends ame to comfort him, “every man 
gave him a piece of money, and an ear-ring of gold.” It 
has justly been observed by a learned member of the 
Numismatic Society, that although “a piece of money” is 
hore distinctively mentioned, yet had not a pecuniary 
object been intended by the present of au ear-ring, every 
man would not have given him the same article, For 
exclusive ornament, so great a number of the same article 
of jewelry would have been superfluous. It may be sur- 
‘mised, that theso friends gave to Job, for the relief of his 
nocossities, the jewol of exchange most convenient for 
currency, or probably first at,hand in their visit, by each 
unlooping a ring from his In proof that jewels 
generally, and jowels of gold especially, were in Job's time 
the media of exchange, wo have the passage in the twenty- 
eighth chaptor as to the purchaso of wisdom. «It cannot 
be gotton for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the 
price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx or the sapphire. ‘The gold and the 
crystal cannot equal it: and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold. [In the margin, ‘vessels of fine 
gold]. No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls: 
for the price of it is above rubies. ‘The topaz of Ethiopia 
shall not equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure 
gold” Here, it will be noticed; that there is no mention 
made of money, unless of weighed silver; but gold, and 
gold jewels are enumerated as articles of exchange. ‘The 
frequent repetition of gold, will not fail to strike the 
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Society ; and it is on this account that I have quoted the 
passage at length. As to the probable use of ear-rings as 
a recognised and frequent medium of exchange, I shall cite 
two passages from the Old Testament, which, taken 
together, will go far to establish the fact. In the book of 
Judges (chap. viii. 24—96), we have this remarkable cir- 
cumstance stated. After the rout of the Midianites by 
Gideon and the Israelites, he requested for his share of 
the spoil of the enemy, that every man would give him the 
ear-rings (Heb. rings)? of his preys and then, in a paren- 
thesis, is this explanatory note, “For they had golden ear- 
rings (Heb. rings) because they were Ishmaclites.” ‘The 
passage, without further information, would not have 
explained to the Hebrew reader, why the Ishmaclites, 
more than any other people, wore ear-rings, had not the 
habits and occupations of the Ishmaclites been well known 
to the Israelites; and what those habits and occupations 
were, we may learn by referring to the account of the 
sale of Joseph by his brethren, related in the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis. It is said of Joseph's brethren, that 
“They lifted up their eyes, and looked, and, bebold, a 
company of Ishmaclites came from Gilead with their 
camels, bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to 
carry it down to Egypt.” We are next informed, that the 








* To Mr. Williams Iam ss ied for he information that 
in the referred to in Judges viiiy the Hebrew word implies 
‘rings? generally, not ear-ringe areas and he fly agree 
with me, that the idea of the Midianites being especially ring- 
wearers, because Ishmaelites, or merchantmen, is fully borne out 
by the passages cited. The learned gentleman gave me the words 
in the Hebrew character, with the English equivalents; but I 
‘have only adopted the latter, to prevent mistake in copying the 
Hebrew text. The species of rings, when rings are mentioned in 
the Old Testament, can only be told by the context. See Gen. 
xaiv. 29, and xxxv. 4. 
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children of Jacob consulted together about the sale of 
Joseph; and then the writer describes the approach of the 

~ Ishmaclite company, and their meeting with the patriarchs. 
“Then there passed by Midianites, merchantmen,” and his 
brethren “sold Joseph to the Ishmaclites.” We see here 
the terms Midianites and Ishmaclites used synonymously ; 
and, taking together the passage in Judges, and that in 
Genesis, we shall arrive at a full and clear explanation of 
the parenthetical note given in the former quotation. The 
Midianites wore gold ear-rings, because Ishmaclites, or 
merchants; a further inference from which is, that as 
merchants they wore gold ear-rings, decause they were use- 
fal and convenient to, or necessary for them in their 
transactions of commerce. As incidentally illustrative of 
the identity of these respective people, I may adduce the 
circumstance of the character of spoil taken by Gideon 
from the Midianites, amongst which, beside purple raiment, 
and ornaments, and collars taken from the kings, are 
enumerated * chains,” and “ornaments” [in the marginal 
reading, “Jike the moon”], that were on, and about their 
“camels? necks.” 

2 Through a friend, Mr. Nightingale, I have been favored 
with the following interesting note from Mr. Lindsay of Cork. 
“Bishop Hall, in a sermon preached before the court at Thheo- 
bald’s, on Sunday, September 21, 1623, says, ‘the patriarchs 
soll their brother (Joseph) for twenty silver rings,’ but does not 
give any reason for the expression, for which we may be sure he 
‘had some authority.” In the Septuagint, the passage ruus twenty 
(without stating what) of gold. The Hebrew and Samaritan 
texts, according to Whiston, state twenty of silver. I have 
inquired of several learned and well read clerical friends, as to 
the expression “ silver-rings ;”" and at present they have not been 
able to throw any light upon it. A surmise has been formed, that 
the bishop may have connected, as I have done, the passages from 
the eighth of Judges, and the thirty-seventh of Genesis, and have 
drawu an inference that the money, gold or silver, was paid in 
ings. 
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‘That the Midianites carried the whole of their bullion 
wealth in the form of rings and jewels, we may decidedly 
conclude from the account given in the book of Numbers 
(chap. xxxi.) of the complete destruction of five kings of 
the Midianites, with the whole of the males of their com- 
munity, “all their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their 
goodly castles;” for (verses 50, 51) we have this statement, 
We have therefore brought an oblation for the Lord, 
what every man hath gotten, of jewels of gold, chains, and 
bracelets, rings, earrings, and tablets, to make an atone- 
ment for our souls before the Lord. And Moses and 
Eleazer the priest took the gold of them, even all wrought 
Jewels” The amount of this was 16,750 shekels; which, 
at the present price of gold, would be worth more than 
£30,000, supposing the amount to be stated in weight. 
Had there been any other form of gold, no doubt it would 
have been named. 

In the poems of the northern nations, in the dark or 
middle ages, we may trace the use of rings and jewels as 
‘media of exchange; thus, by the practice of the transfer 
of rings, collars, and vessels of the precious metals in 
exchange for, or as purchase price of service or commo- 
dities, connecting the ancient habits of Egyptian and 
Israclitish commerce with those of modern Africa. 

In the ancient Anglo-Saxon, or Danish poem of Beo- 
walf there are statements made, pointing out a ring, or 
jewel currency. Hrothgar, the king, is said to place his 
guests at the feast, and to distribute amongst them gold 
and rings; and he promises, as an inducement to Beowulf 
torender him his assistance against the monster Grendel, 
to reward him by a gift of twisted gold, or armillas 





+ Sce Mr. Conybeare’s Mlastrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
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(wuntun golte, translated, tortum aurum, se. armilla), from 
his ancient treasures. And to explain the pecuniary light 
in which these articles were viewed, we have a passage 
reference to the rings and vases found in the cave of the 
monster Grendel, in which the king says, «I will prudently 
lay by my spoils in my treasury, they will hereafter supply 
the wants of my people.” In the “ Gnomic Poem,” given 
by Mr. Conybeare from the Exeter MS. of Anglo-Saxon 
poems, there is a passage speaking of a king purchasing a 
queen with vases and rings. Mr. Conybeare translates 
it thus:—“Rex cum pretio Reginam redimet, vasis et 
armilis.” 

‘The fact of a fixed value being attached to armillas, 
may be presumed from a passage in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of the “Song of the ‘Traveller,” in which the bard 
states, that the king of the Goths gave him a rich armilla, 
in which were six hundred sceatta-scillings in number, of 
pure gold. I add Mr. Conybeare’s translation: “In eam 
{armillam) sexcenti erant auri obryzati impensi sceatta- 
scillingi numero.” ‘This valuable armilla soems after- 
wards to have beon given to the lord of the Myrginges, in 
a kind of exchange for certain lands. Whether the six 
hundred sceat-scillings named be an amount of weight, or 
value, it would be difficult to say; but the jewel seems, by 
the ready transfer, to have been considered as current 
property. 

T shall not trespass further upon the time of the Society, 
by reference to other instances of ancient jewel currency, 
Dut shall mention an incident which struck Mr. Young 
(a member of the Numismatic Society) and myself, whilst 
examining the African rings. We found that they were 
generally near upon the multiples of twelve grains in their 
weight, a circumstance observed by Sir W. Betham in the 
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Celtic ring-money; and in conversation with Mr. Denton 
upon this point, he asked a gentleman present, what was 
the value of the supposed gold unit of twelve grains ; and 
upon being told two shillings, he immediately observed, 
that the value of two shillings, or half a Spanish dollar, 
‘was the unit of computation amongst the native traders, 
which unit is called a bar; thus they speak of a bar, two 
bars, &c. I would throw out for consideration, as a loose 
suggestion ; can it be that the term ‘ bar” has been taken 
from a length of twisted gold, weighing about twelve 
grains, or worth about two shillings? Should the dar have 
had its origin in a specific quantity of silver, worth about 
or a little above two shillings, it will approach very closely 
to the most ancient silver unit ever used, the Hebrew 
shokel. 

‘Mr. Denton, who is returning in a fow weeks to Africa, 
has promised that he will make further inquiries as to 
ring and jewel-money, and as to every form of interchange- 
able media, and modes of computation, which can interest 
the Numismatic Society; ahd he has kindly assured me, 
that he will forward his researches for presentation to the 
Society. 

It may not, perhaps, be foreign to the illustration of the 
pecuniary character of the African rings, and may interest, 
the Society as to the particular finger-ring sent, to quote a 
passage from a note of Mr. Denton’s to me, in which he 
says, “I am glad to be able to supply you with another 
ring of the same description as the one you allude to in 
your letter. It is one which was paid to Alli Kali, king of 
the Timnehs, as a toll by traders passing from the interior 
through his territories to the colony of Sierra Leone, for 
the purposes of traffic. On taking leave of the king, pre- 
vious to my return to England, he gave me the ring in 

Vou. vie FF 
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question as a present to my mother, who at my reuest has 
Kindly given it up.” 

It now only remains for me to solicit from the Society, 
their obliging indulgence towards the preceding observa- 
tions, and, on the part of Mr. Hampden and myself, their 
acceptance of the gold ear and finger-ring herewith 
transmitted.$ 

Permit me to add, that, with much respect, 

have the honor to be, 
My Lon, 

‘Your Lordship's faithful servant, 
W. B. Dicxixsow, 

5, Lanadowne Cieus, Leamington. 

Newember 13, 1843. 
‘Tothe Lord Albert Denon Conyngham, P.S.A. 
President of the Numismatic Society, &e. 





® Weight of the African riogs.—The ear-ring, in Troy weight, 
a fraction more (104 grains) 4 grains off 9 multiples of 12. ‘The 
finger-ring, 70} grains; 1} grain short of 6 multiples of 12. 
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Mr. Carruthers, of Gleneregagh, has obligingly forwarded us a list 
tf Saxon coins found at Derrykeerhan. He observes, * The hoard 
consisted of two hundred and sixty coins, amongst which were a 
few Eadwigs and Athelstans. I enclose a list of all I know of. 
The sketching of them is not very perfect, but I have done them 
‘as well as I could.” 





DERRYKRERMAN COINS IN THE POSSESSION OF J. CARRUTHERS. 


ENDPIL REX$ in feld. + RE, ERIGER MO, two lines. 
EADV+VI REX ERIN HO HE, two lines. 
} ENDWIn REX — VIL OH EOZIL i, 


three Hines. 
+ ENDRED REX* — HVNRED HO, two lines. 
+ EAUAR REX'. Wanting + — IVEN'NEH, two li 
+ EADEAR, REX in field. FANTOLFESH, twoline 
gsaowarie HARTIN, two lines, 
FROD OL LO RICH, 
three lines. 
DVRI OL EO MON, 
three lines. 
NAPE MO, two lines. 
LOELAN LO, two lines. 
HANAN MO, two lines. 
IZEM BERT, two lines. 
DELAVER | MO, two 
Tines. 
WeRENR MO, two lini 
HANAN MO, two lines. 
EXMVLF MO, two lines. 
ELFZIG MO, two Ii 
ZEZLVLF MO, two lines. 
VDIFERD MO, two li 














| 

















+ EADGAR REXI, in field, 





PELE 














REV VHBEIN MO, two lines. 
REX —ADELAVER MO, two lines. 
REX — BLBVTE MO, two lines. 
REX — FERIGER MO, two lines. 
RE:C — WHT MO, two lines. 
REX —ADELAVER MO, two lines. 
REXX — HANAN MO, two lines, 


RE 
REY 
REX~ 











FARDENI MO, two lines. 


FEETHETEETE HEHEHE FEtEt + FETEET i 
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+ EADEAR REY + RE, ERPEH MO, two lines. 
REX: + — CARDEN MIO, twolies. 
REtX + — VNBEIN MO, two lines. 
REX; + — EXNY'L*F MO, twolines. 
REY + — Double struck. 
——— REF += 
——— REX + — BRITFERO, two lines. 
——— REXY + = NLBVTE MO, two lines. 
——— RE + 
+ EADD®R RE, infield. + 
+ — ALFZIE, two lines, 
+ — FARDEINHO, two lines. 
——— REX F + — YPIFERD M*, two lines, 
= REX T 2}s— EOFERARP MOT, cir- 
- colar in field 2. 





— DVNNES MOT, two lin 
— FERIGER MO, twolines. 
—1=1YNRED MO, two lines, 
HAHHEHO WORD 3X. 


+ BDPIG Les 
+ EADPIG RE+ 
TEADKED tree 
+ ENDRED REX Head 
Ruding, Plate D, No. 32. 
+EXDGARREXANGLORW +RE,OZPAL*D MONETR HAT 
in field, cireular + 
+ EXDLARREX ANGLORV + —LEOTSIGE MONETA 
OXNA, circular + 
+ ENDEAR REX, inf, +—BOlA LO MON, three 
lines. 
+ — ERRDENHIO, two li 
HANAN MO—GNAPEMOI—IVENNE MO — EDELAVER 
MO—BERENARD MO— 


thew five Badgars 
+ EADRED REX in field. + RE, HUNRED MO, two li 
+ —LQROD MO, two lines. 


——______ }_-pVLPEAREZ MO, two lines. 
+EXDEAR REX C in field. + —FASTLF’ BLA, circular 


+tt4e 























in field + 
REX'S? + — FASTOLF+MON, circular 
in field + 
———REX + —+HERIGER'MNY, circular 
in field + 
SSHIAAIANG®, 0 held. + — HSEHNTSN, crelar in 
+ 
+ BNDEAR RE+~ + —IZEH OTUaA, two lines. 


+ —ELFPALDI, two lines. 
+ —RLBUTE MO, two 
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PART OF THE DERRYKEERHAN HOARD, IN THE POSSESSION OF 
EDWARD BEN, BSQ., OLENRAVIL, COUNTY ANTRIM, 


+ EADLAR RE, in field. + RE, DYR LE MON, three 
——EDELLEN MO, three lines, 

REX ——— HENIGEN MO, two lines. 
—— ADILAVER MO, two lines. 












































REXV EANYRE MO, two lines. 
REX —— HATYS MON, two lines. 
{—— FRETHISEZ MOT, two 
ines. 
= +—— HANAN MO, two li 
— — —— HENIGEN MO, two lines. 
—_———_— —— DYRMON, two lines, 
REX @X © —— HENIGEN MO, two lines. 
REXX —— ROLF MONET HE, circa 
lar + field. 
REX —— ALBVTE MO, two lines. 
+ EADEAR REX TO B AYRANDES MOTA, cir- 
2 cular + field. 


+ RA, ADILAYER MO, two lines, 
—— + RE, ESVI_ HOT, two lines. 
+ EADRED REXA, in field. HERICER ‘MO, two lines. 




















— REX] —— HVNED MO, two lines. 
REX+ —— HENILEN MO, two lines. 
+ AEDELSTAN REX TOB 47 — Merrett MO CROB, 
érealar. 





PARE OP THR DERRYKRERUAN FIND, IX THE POSSESSION OF 
JAMES DELL, ESQ, PROSPECT, BALLYMONRY. 


+ ECU2aNGERHT, in field. + RE, BERNART, two lines, 








+ AMDELSTANREX, head, | ——— HERRIG MONTA, fed, 
si lagen irene 
+ EADMVND RE, in field. —— DRMOD MO, two li 
+ EXDRED REX, in field. | —— EYDHANDN, two lines 
+ EADRED REX, head. —— ENHNK MONETA, le- 
‘gend circular. 
+ YRBIZ’ EADRED REXO, +——FYNNEL MMO, two 
in field. lines. 
+ BADVVIE REX, infield. + RE, LOIHAXEN MO, three 
4 EADVIE REXI, in fed, FRENIGES MO", two 


Tines. 
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+ BADEAR REX*A'NGLO, + RE,+HER*LF M’NETA‘ED, 
in field, circular. 


+ EADIAR REX, in feld- +} IHBELRIES MON, two 
ti 


ines. 
+ EXDDAR REX, in field. | -+—— IVENONEN, two lines. 
—— ISENBERT, two lines. 


IERIGER MO, two lines EDELAINEO, two lines. 

HANAN MO, two lines EANYLF MO, two lines. 

‘ESLVLF MO, two lines—IVEN'NET, two lines. 

ALBVTE MO, ‘wo lines.—ADLVINE MO, two lines. 

NDEL‘AYEY M’,twolines.—BRLLER MO, two lines. 

DVRAND MO, iwo lines.—IVEN ON EN, two lt 

‘The last twelve all EADGARS. 
Norz.—The printer has followed the MS. as correctly as possibl 

tthe eye ofthe experienced Numismatst may provably in som 
instances detect an H used for an M. 











‘A. small parcel of Anglo-Saxon coins were in May last found at 
Lough Lym, near Mullingar county, Wostmesth. The folloving 
coins ineading tno French, consti the principal part, and pou 
Sly te entre othe boar. 


Anlaf, with raven, Hawkins, No. 197, and same moneyer, — « 
Eric, with sword, like Ruding, No. 1, LEOFIL/MO? < 
ind, Hawkins, No. 151, HEREFERD MO, 

Athelstan, with head, ee 

Ditto, without head, WINE, = 5 st ¥ 

Ditto, ditto, 

Ditto, ditto, TOBRTI. tes DEORVLF.MO LECEGFI, 

Ditto, ditto, TOBRIL.  Ree.—RELNALD MO EFOR/IE 

Eadmund, with head, Hawkins, No. 192, 
REINGRIM.MONETA.OX, 

Dino, without head. | Reo—As Roding, No. 4, DEMOD.MO, 

Ditto, another without head, : 

Eadred, with head, Hawkins, No. 194, 

Ditto, without head, | Zee.—As Rtuding, No. 17, OZVVALD.MO, 

Ditto, ditto," EADRED REX, Rev—As Ruding, 

No, 17, and game monoyer « 

to, ding, No. 14, HVNRED.MO, 

oto Na ab, Sin She Sed, VUARIN' ON, 

Dit, diy as Ned, BLERIEEZ MOT, 

Ditto, two others without head, od cote 

Kadwig. Rec—BOIGA MONETA BEDA, : | 


Carried forward, 

















Slower eo 
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Brought forward, 
Badwig, EADVVI. Ree—ADELVVEO, 
Ditto, EADVVI, |. 
Ditto, another, 
Eadgar, with head, Hak No. 186, 
Ditto, without head, 
French Lodoicus, |! 
Ditto, Carlus, . 2! 


ererererereret} 





Tota, =. 


Another small parcel of Anglo-Saxon coins was lately found in the 
‘county Tipperary. ‘They consisted of the following >— 


Edward the Elder, with head, me oars 
Ditto, with omament, Ruding, No.12,BOIGA, . . 
Ditto, No.80, GAREARD.MO, very poor,» ss 
Ditto, three others, without heads, : 
‘Athelstan, TOBRTI, No.20, DEORVLF.MO.LECELFi, 
Ditto,“ TOBR, No.20, ZIGFERD MO.LEGEL, .’ 
Di TOBR, No-18, DORLFE MOLEGECR, 
Ditto, type and legend as'No.93, : 
Ditto, Mundered. Ob —+"EDHAT SLIDE, 
Rev—f°TC IPL ERAETA 
Probebly ZIGAREZ MOT 
Ditto, three others, without head, — ia 
Ditto, with head,” are 
Eadmund, without head, No. 9, MERLEN MO, > 
Ditto. ditto, No. 9, EAMNDVD REX, 
Rec-—BOEL.EBBL*, 
Ditto, two others, without heads... 


Total, . . . 
‘The last two lists were ommunicated by John Lindsay, Esq. 


1654. CROMWELLIANA. Page 141. 


“Aw ADVERTISEMENT.” 





rere rors 


“ Warerzas several persons have presented unto his Highness and 
Council, divers patterns for the making of a common ‘ating for the 


* Seems intended for York. 
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swe of the Commonwealth; and hare stended soerl tines about the 
‘same, and at this da before his honorable 
Council, and their Slane say yet tot { Tenifel thorn j tnd yet nots 
withstanding, in the mean time soveral persons have presumed, with- 
Dut any authority or declaration ofthe State to set tbe Commonreath 
of Englands Arms on « piee of porter, ofthe weight of aquarer of 
‘an ounce, and have procured intimation in print to be made, that these 
pewter farthings are allowed to pass current through the Common- 
wealth of England, &e. And in pursuance thereof, have, and do 
daily vend these unauthorised pewter farthings in London and other 
parts of this Commonwealth, to the great deceit and damage of this 
nation. Thug se gr nts tll men, that if there be not 
sudden stop of the and vending of these pewter farthings, the 
Commonwealth will be gretiy deoived, both bythe mixing the 
powter with lead, and ve oy tinker, and other lewd persons, will 
moulds and make the said pewter farthings in every corner. 
fore all people ought to take notice, that no farthings are to 
pats, but such ony ax aba be authorised by his Highness ahd his 
Couneil to pass through the Commonwealth.” 
Mere. Pot, May 4 to 12. 


Northampton, August 7, 1843. 

Mr Daan Sin,—If th above adverdsennaty originally publaed 

in fhe Mercurius Politicus for May 1654, relative to pewter farthings 

insted by the * Singleton” of thal time, wll be of sufclont interest 

for ihe Nerimatio Chrocii prt ps particularly as it has not been alluded 

to in Ruding, fel obl ‘your communicating it to the 
Editor of that Journal ; and am, ny de Sir, yours ‘nly. 


E, Puerry. 
"To Mn, C. R. Sure, 





Numismatic Soctery.—The next Ordina of the So- 
ciety will be on January 25th, February Bods and 26th, 
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‘No. 2—Same head. R. MYPA, within the divisions of a wheel. 
3.—Head of Apollo. R. MYPAE. Bunch of grapes. 
‘These three coins in brass offer new types, and, as the author 
infers, must have been struck previous to the destruction of the city 
of Myrlea, by Philip of Macedon ; for when it was rebuilt by Prasias, 
kking of Bithynia, the name was changed to that of Apames. ‘These 
‘coins were procured on the spot, together with several colonial coins 

of Apamea, namely :— 

No. 4.—Head of Mercury. R. C.I.C.A.DD. Three Roman stand- 
ards, 2,3, And new types in brass of Caligula, Jalia 
‘Domna, and Caracalla, 





(CHALORDON, IN BITHYNIA. 


No. 1—A tetradrachm, similar to the drachm published by Mr. 
Birch.! 
2—Veiled head of Arsinoe, as Ceres, R. KAAX. Apollo, 
‘with his attributes, seated on the cortin, IR. 8, 

‘The figure of Apollo is new on the money of Chalcedon ; but the 
later coins struck in this city, in honour of the Roman emperors, 
‘often allude to the worthip of Apollo, whose temple there ceded only 
to those of Delphi and Delos, 


ourra, my srrmynr, 


AYTOKPA.TITOZ KAIZAP....Head of Titus. R, ENLM. 
ZAAOYIAHNOY AZINN.ANOY. The walls and gate of 
‘a fortified city; above, KAITA. 2. 7. 

Ptolemy mentions a town in Bithynia, named KAecra, situated 
‘a short distance from the sea, S.E. of Amastris, to which the author 
assigns this unique and inedited coin, and observes, that it is somewhat 
remarkable, that Clita is unnoticed by any other historian or geo- 
agrapher, since from the reverse of this coin, it would appear to have 
‘Deen of some importance. See Journal of the Society, January 1843. 
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‘The business of the ordinary Meeting being concluded, the Mem- 
bers, in parsuance of a resolution passed at the last Annual General 
‘Meeting, resolved themselves into a Special General Meeting, for the 
‘purpose of taking into further consideration 2 resolution submitted to 
‘the Annual General Meeting, for raising the emount of the Annual 
Contribution of future Members. 

‘The Secretary, having read the Minutes ofthe last Annual General 
‘Meeting in reference to this resolution, the President put the question 
from the chair, when the Meeting resolved— 

“That the Annual Subscription of all Members hereafter to be 
‘admitted into the Society, be one pound ten shillings. 

“That every New Member be furnished, without any farther 
expense, with « copy of such Journal as the Council shall determine 
‘on for the publication of the Proceedings of the Society.” 





Ducrumun 22, 1842. 
H. H. Wuusow, Eaq., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


Presents to the Society. 


Recueil do Médaillen Greeques Inédites.) _ rareexra ay 
‘Par Edouard de Cadalvene. 4to, Paris, > Twx Avrnon, 
1838, 


Mtnci dee Sains Royale & Blaton ‘eae } "A 





LATION OF ABBR 
vais 


Abbeville. 4 tom. 
1833-40, 

‘The Bronze Medal of the Royal Society of 
Emulation of Abbeville. Obe.—Louis 
Piligne I: Bel die Prongla, Lane 

Thead of the king; beneath, cara 
Damen, 7. ReVille dAbbenle fo” 
Société Royale f Emulation. 
in the centre, within a wreath, 
Socilté Numismatique de Londres’ 

De la Création. Essai sur l'Origine et la Pro- 

ion des Etres. Par M. Boucher de } Tue Acruox. 
thes. v, Tom. 8vo. Abbeville, 1838, 


od la 
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‘Lithograph Portrait of M. Boucher de Per-, assets 2 
thes. Par Gravedon. 1831 je Be 4 
Documens pour servir a Histoire Monétsire 

dea Pays-Bas. Par Frédéric Verachter. | Tax Avruom. 

No. 4. Bro. Anvers, 1842. 


Notice sur les Monnaies de Bois-le-Duc. 
Par Bvédirie Verichter. 4leeven. Gand. > = 


Bulletins de l'Académie ie 

ec Beles Lettres de Braseln,Tom ie, b "ey Bautthey 

‘V Partie. 8vo. Bruzelles, 1842. ome 
Bien Silver Coins: viz., of Edward VI. 

‘No. 1 ), Philip and Mary (No. 2.), Eliza- 

beth (No, 43.), James TL. (No. 10.) | y ree, nea. ttn, he. 

Charles I. (No. 24.), discovered in 1835, 

between the manor-house and the church, 

in the parish of Hartwell, Bucks. 

‘wo eletotype cast Ve 

‘The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the 
respective donors 

‘The following note from Dr. Lee, V.P., was read :— 

Hartwell House, 26th October, 1842. 

‘Sim,—I take leave to request that you will have the kindness to 
offer to the Numismatic Society, for its acceptance, the accompany- 
ing collection of English silver coins, which formed the part of a 
‘treasure found in the parish of Hartwell, in the year 1835, between 
the manor-house and the church, in a grove of trees. 

‘The coins of Charles I. are in good preservation, and many of 
them appear to be new, whilst those of the earlier reigns are much 
defaced and worn. 

‘They were found at the depth of about twenty inches below the 
surface of the ground, without any bag or covering, and may pro- 
bably have been deposited there by the owner of the mansion upon 
some sudden emergency, and when an unwelcome visit from some 
‘unpleasant military officer during the civil wars may have been 
expected. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, Joux Laz. 


To the Secretary of the 
‘Numismatic Society. 
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‘The Rev, Edward Gibbs Walford exhibited three British, and 101 
‘Roman coins, found in the Black Grounds, at Chipping Warden, the 
presumed site of the Brinavis of Antoninus. The coins are as fol- 
lows -— 











British, or Gaulish, in Brass, 
No. 1,—Concave and convex ; rude figure of a horse, &c. 
2.—Flat; much decayed. 
S.A Pegasus, RR, without type. 
Roman. 

7 We No. 
Veapasianos, ARs 7 2. 8 
Donitianny 2B. SL : 2 
Hadrian 1B 4 2 
Severus, ci tewe 8 ica) ik 
Sev. Aleander, AR.) 3S be 
Gordlanus Ty AR” te Aa 
ae # fray 
aoe oa ee x 
a Spt al 
vis psa 
a ae 8 aay 
fy ref ca eit 
G.V.Maximianus 2B. 0.1 are oh 
Carminius 3B EBMIee : 
Constantinos, 8B. ‘ Sasa! 
3 Sy che 
7 = 
= Yor 
canted wp 49 — 


None of the above coins present any new or remarkable type. 

Alfred Beesley, Esq., exhibited a British coin in gold, found near 
the Hamlets of Banbury, about two miles on the Southam road. 

Obv.—Convex. Leaf resembling that of the fern. 

Rev—Concave, Rude figure of a horse; beneath, a wheel; 

above, OV ANTEO. Weight, 82 grains. 

‘Mr. Akerman exhibited four Anglo-Saxon sceattas, found re- 
cently, by Mr. J. P. Bartlett, in a tumulus on Breach Downs, near 
the village of Barham, sbout four miles from Canterbury. Two 
of these pieces are of the types of those engraved by Ruding, 
 Sccatte,” pl. xi., Nos. xxii—xxy.; and the other two are simi- 
lar to Nos. xxvii—xxxvii. of the same plate. “These coins,” 
observed Mr. Akerman, “have the Christin symbol; but it 
would not be easy to determine whether this is the result of 
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design, ot of that imitation so often practised by barbarous and semi- 
barbarous nations, who frequently copied, or travestied the types of 
‘the money of civilised states; in some instances, perhaps, without 
‘a proper knowledge of their signification. Among numismatists, 
those scenttas without the sign of the cross, are, with apparent reason, 
Jooked upon as the earliest specimens of Anglo-Saxon coinage, ‘The 
four coins in question were discovered in a grave, the site of which 
‘was merely indicated by a circle of rank grass. Upwards of sixty 
tumuli had been opened by Lord Albert Conyngham on Breach 
Downs, about twelve months previously ; but the only coin discovered. 
in these extensive excavations was a much corroded third brass of 
‘Victorinus, which being found merely among the chalk heaped on 
the grave, does not fix the date of the interment. 

“Pieces similar to these sceattas are frequently dug up in the eastern 
parts of Kent, of which portion of England they doubtless once formed. 
the currency. Some have been dug up in the neighbourhood of Can- 
terbury; and within these few weeks past another specimen has 
been discovered in the village of Barham, ‘Two of the coins found. 
{n the tummulus have on their obverse a crowned head, with the letters 
ICA, which may be a proper name ; but whether of a prince, an 
ecclesiastic, or a moneyer, itis difficult to determine. ‘The name of 
‘Tycea is’ subscribed to a charter of Eegberht, king of Kent, in 
the Codex Diplomaticus Avi Sazonici, No. clx. p. 193—* signum 
‘manus ‘Tycean.’ It is extremely probable that Canterbury was the 
place of mintage of these coins, and that Tycca was an ecclesiastic 
there; but it would require further evidence to justify our connecting 
that personage with the mame on these coins, although it is not 
known to occur in any other document than the one above noticed.” 


Read : 

1. A letter from Sir Henry Ellis, K.H, F.R.S., &c. enclosing 
copies of two proclamations relating to the English coinage, (Journal 
Nam. Soc., January 1843.) 


2, A letter from Benjamin Nightingale, Esq., on the Will of 
‘Thomas Simon, the medalist, recently brought before the notice of 
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the Society. Mr. Nightingsle states, in reference to the Will, that 
he has searched the burial registers of St. Clement Danes, Strand, 
with a view to ascertain whether they afford any information respect- 
ing the artist or his family; but he finds no name of the kind during 
the years 1664, 1665, 1666, except that of Zachariah Simon, an 
infant (in 1664), probably one of the children alluded to, Upon 
‘mature consideration, Mr. Nightingale adds, this may be deemed a 
matter of no marvel, for the sammer of 1665 was the period when 
the plague was at the highest, and all those who had the means fled 
from the infected city, and retired into the country. 


8. On the type of Aegiale and Epidaurus, by Samuel Birch, Esq. 

‘The author adds some important explanations to the coins of 
* Acgialus in Amorgo,” published by Mr. Borrell (Num. Chron. 
No. xix, p. 178), ‘The name, as shewn by an inscription published 
by M, Letronne, should be Acgialé, ‘The type of Pan, or Aigi-Pan, 
probably refers to the name of the city; but the object on the 
reverse of No, 9 is illustrated by a monument of Jason, a physician, 
published by M. Panofka, It appears to be the omphalos, a utensil 
of the mudorific bath used for regulating the heat ; the discovery of 
the application of which was made by Visconti. ‘The same emblem 
appears on the coins of Epidaurus, two unedited types of which are 
Aescribed. ‘The author adds, that the old bearded head on the 
obverse of the coins of Aegialé, would appear to be that of ABecula 
pus, rather than Jupiter, as proposed by M. Cadalvene, (See Num. 
Chron. Vol. V. p. 193.) 


4. Continuation of Mr, Borrell’s notices of unedited autonomous 
‘and imperial Greek coins. 

CORATIA, IN DITHYNIA. 

‘Two coins, assigned by Sestini! to Cratia, in Bithynia, in the 
opinion of the author, belong to Cretopoli He has 
remarked, for many years, that these coins are always brought from 
‘that province, with coins of neighbouring cities, 











1 Deseriz. del Med, Ant. de Mus. Hederv. p.44, Nos. i. and ii 
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HADRIANOTHERS, IN BITAYNIA. 
AAPIANOOHPITON. Head of a wild boar. 
R. EDL OTP. MNEP....Telesphorus standing. 2. 3. 

‘This coin, the author states, refers to the abundance of game and 
wild animals in the neighbourhood, which was the occasion of its 
being selected by Hadrian, to gratify his love for field sports. 

Three other coins, in brass, of Sept. Severus, Caracalla, and 
Otacilia, are described. 


MERACLIA, IN nITHYNIA. 

‘Ten coins, in brass, of Nero, Trajanus, Julia Domna, Dindu 
‘menianus, Maximinus, Maximus, Pupienus, Tranquillina, and Salo- 
ninus, 

Locality has suggested the appropriation of these coins to the 
Heraclia in Bithynia, as they were found on the spot ; otherwise it, 
‘would be dificult to distinguish some of them from coins of numerous 
other cities of the same name 


NICARA, IN BITWYNIA. 
No, 1.—M. Anrelius, RR, Pallas, or perhaps Rome, seated, extend- 
ing a patera towards a serpent entwined round atree. AE. 8. 
2.-—AOMITIA.AOYKIAAAN.NEIKAIEIC. Head of Lacilla. 
R. M.AYPHATOC.OYAPOC.KAICAP, Verus on horseback, 
armed with a lance. 

‘This coin is the more remarkable, on account of the name of 
Domitia given to the empress. 

‘The coins next in the list are one in brass of Macrianus, one of 
‘Nicaxa in Brrmrwta and Brzaxtrom in Tunacta, three in the eame 
metal of Faustina junior, Maximus and Tranguilina, struck at Nico- 
sexpra in BrrrwtA, and two of Helvius Pertinax, struck at Pausa 
ad Oxrurox, in Brrayxta, and six autonomous and imperial of 
Pavstas ad Mans, (que et Crvs), én Bresynta. 


PRUSIA AD MYPIUM, IX BITHTNIA. 

Eckhel has assigned to this city (Num. Vet. Anec. p.190), @ coin 
of Augustus, which the author shews, by citing perfect specimen, 
should belong to Temnus, in Aolia. 
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‘nox, Be arma. 
"Twelve autonomous and imperial coins ia brass. On one of Cara- 
calla, reverse, a panther before a vase, the author remarks, that 
both these symbols refer to Bacchus, to whom the Greeks of Tium 
attributed the foundation of ther city, and quotes Oppianus in explana 
tion of the common connection of the panther and vase on ancient 
coins, &e. 
ICOMEDES 1, BITHYNL REX, 
‘Head of Nicomedes, with the royal fillet. 
R. BARIAEQE NIKOMHAOY. Diana seated, holding two lances 
in her right hand, AR. 4. 

No coin of the first Nicomedes, of the drachm size, has yet been 
published. ‘This specimen differs from the tetradrachm published by 
Frilich, Visconti, and Eckhel. ‘The seated figure of Diana is in the 
same attitude, but her left hand is unoccupied ; there is no tree in the 
‘back ground, &e. 


Janvany 26, 1843. 


‘Tun Parstomsr mx rus Cuarn, 
vansners, vaxsexry ny 
Etruria-Celticn, Etruscan Literature and 
Antiquities investigated ; or, the language 
of that ancient and illustrious people com- 
and identified with the Tberno-Cel- } tax Avruon. 
tic, and both shewn to be Phosnician. By 
Sir William Betham, Uletor King of Arms, 
So, 2vols. vo. Dublin, 1842. 
Oriental Cylinders, No.I. By A. Callimore. 
Bro. Lodo, 88 pow aren, 
‘A Galeton of Proclamations relating tothe 
Coins of the Realm, commencing with 
George IIL., and brought down to the (/°%™ Fisun, Esa, 
‘present period. 
Synopsis Numorum Romanoram qui in 
Atay Vinlobonesadncrantar Digest 
‘osephus Arneth, Director Rei Num. So- | Gouxr Dreraicuerans, 
tietati Numismatic Londinensi, D.D. [®rst the Imp. Palace, 
‘Auctor. Vindobone, 1842. Large paper 
copy. 
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A Medal, in bronze, commemorative of ) 
the fire which consumed part of the 
church of St Peter at Hamburgh, in 
1842.—Obv. DER VATER YROWOIER SINK 


Mr, Wauren Hawai, 





‘WORDIO DICH ERHEBEN. “United power 
shall worthily restore thee.” In exergue | 
OTA ay ata oy we | 

The following Gentlemen were balloted for, and elected into the 
‘Society -— 

John Hampden, Esq; David Henry, Esq.; James Cove Jones, 
‘Esq.; and William Sandys Wright Vaux, Esq. 

Elected also, as Associates :-— 

'M, le Compte Gustave Lorick, Envoy Plenipotentiary from his 
‘Swedish Majesty at the Court of Madrid ; Sefior Don Basilio Sebus- 
tian Castellanos, President of the Archwological Society of Spain ; 
and Sefior Don Vicente Bertran de Lis y Rives, of Valencia. 

‘The Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A, F.R.S., read an address from 
‘the Archeological Society of Spain, offering friendly assurances, and 
‘expressing 1 desire to promote the objects of the Society. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a second brass coin of Antoninus Pius, 
found at Colchester, and now in the possession of Henry Vint, Bsq. 
It is of the Britannia type, the obverse of which has usually the 
Jaureated head of the emperor. This specimen presents the head 
radiated * 

A Paper, by Lieutenant Cunningham, on the Ancient Coinage of 
Kashmir, was communicated to the Meeting by the President. In 
this paper, Lieutenant Cunningham, referring to the remark of the 
late Mr. James Prinsep, that the small band of cultivators of Indian 
‘Numismatics had been able to develop or confirm three unequivocal 
lines of history by the unlying evidence of coins, proceeds to add a 
fourth series to the number, and to confirm the accuracy of the 
Chronicles of Kashmir by the same authentic testimony, the evidence of 

° 
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coins, now for the first time appropriated tothe Princes by whom they 
‘were issued, the Hindu and Mohammedan sovereigns of Kashmir. 

‘The Kashmir coins are found in most esbinets in India, and Lieu- 
tenant Camningham has procared them at Benares. They are most 
abundant in Kashmir itself, and in the countries to the south and 
south-west. ‘They are rare in the hill states, to the south-east of 
Kashmir; whence Lieutenant Cunningham infers, that after the decay 
‘of the Indo-Seythian power, about a.p.260, the kingdom of Kashmir was 
limited to the valley of that name, and the adjacent valley of Rajeor. 

‘The reign of the Indo-Seythian princes in Kashmir seems to have 
ceased shortly after the commencement of the Christian era; but they 
continued to the beginning of the fourth century to reign over the 
country of Gandhéra. To some of the earliest of these, Lieutenant 
Cunningham ascribes the gold coins which bear the appellations, 
Kanerki and Hoerki, and makes some remarks on the absence of 
any silver coinage of these princes, whilst their gold and copper coins 
‘are numerous; inferring that the silver currency consisted chiefly of 
the coins of Menander and Apollodotus, which are still numerous, 
‘and were current at Barygaza, in Baroct, in the first century of the 
Christian era, according to the testimony of the author of the Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean sea. 

Lieutenant Cunningham then investigates the subject of the chron- 
logy of the history of Kashmir, as carefully stated in the original 
Chronicles, the Raja Tarangini, and details his reasons for altering 
the received chronologies of Professor Wilson and Mr. Prineep. He 
then proceeds to describe the coins which he has delineated, with 
short notices of the princes to whom they belong. He has also 
given, in the accompanying plate, « drawing of a figure of Parvats, 
the wife of Siva, by a comparison with which of the female figures on 
the coins, also delineated, it will be seen that the positions are the 
same, and the figures are in all respects identical. 

Fig. 1 of Pl.it bears the legend, Rao Naxo Rao Kanerki Korano, 
in barbarised Greek letters. Kanerki is identified by Lieutenant 
Cunningham with Kanishke, one of the Indo-Seythian kings of 
Kashmir; and he thinks the word Koreno, sometimes occurring 








1-Nam. Chron. vol. vi. p. 21. 5 
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Koranow, and sometimes Koran-eu, may be the name or ttle of some 
Prince, from whom these Tndo-Soythians were proud to trace their 
descent, and believes it to mean “a descendant of Alexander.” 

In fige. 2 and 3, the Greek legends present a jumble of umeaning 
letters, and Lieutenant Cunningham proposes to look for the names 
of the princes in the Ariano-Pili letters, which appear beneath the 
extended arm of the male figures on the obverses of these coins, and 
these he reads, on one Yasu—and on the other Sita-make. ‘The first 
hhe conjectures may be the Vasu-kala, or Vasu-nanda, and the 
second the Siddha, of the Chronicles, these princes severally reigning, 
from 4.0, 146 to 161; from a.v. 195 to 208; and from 4 p. 99 to 114. 

Lieutenant Cunningham also alludes to a gold coin which he is 
about fo publish, bearing the legend Reo Nano Rao Balano Korano, 
Which he thinks may be the coin referred to in a passage of the 
Chronicles as struck by Bala, ‘The coin was in the possession of 
Dr. Lord, and is supposed by Lieutenant Cunningham to be in the 
British Museum, As we have noticed, however, several coins of the 
kind are in the cabinet of the East India Company, and some have 
been engraved in the Ariana Antiqua, where the name appears 
rather Baraoro than Beleno, but the characters are very rude, 
Lieutenant Cunningham identifies the coins of Hoerki with those of 
the Indo-Seythic prince who is called Hushka in the Keshmirian 
Chronicles. 

‘The succeeding coins are copper, and are undoubtedly coins of 
Hindu princes of Kashmir, bearing on one face a standing male 
‘igure, that of the king, and a seated female figure, that of the god- 
dees Parvats, on the reverse ; national devices, which continued un- 
changed until the period of the Mohammedan conquest. ‘The coins 
also have legends in Sanscrit characters of an carly date, the name 
of the sovereign, with or without a title, partly on one face of the 
coin, and partly on the other. 

‘The earliest of these is the coin of Toraména, who was associated 
as Yuen Raja, or Cesar, with his brother Hiranya, a. 415. The 
act of striking coin in his own name appears, however, to have been 
an unwarrantable assumption in the junior prince, as Toramana was in 
consequence thrust from a throne into a prison, and 
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‘The next coin is that of Sankara-Varmi, but is separated from 
the preceding by an interval of more than four centuries and a helf, 
this prince reigning from 4.0, 883 to A.p. 991, He was succeeded 
by Goptila, a minor, who survived his accession, under the regency 
of his mother, only two years, but of whom coins remain, Coins of the 
mother, Sugandhé, who for e short time made herself queen, are also 
found. 

Coins of several succeeding princes, of greater or less rarity, some 
‘unique, are described by Lieutenant Cunningham, until those of Didda 
Rani, queen of Kashmir for twenty-three years, who died a.p. 1003, 
having ascended to power by the murder of her own children, ‘These 
coins are numerous ; s0 are those of her nephew and successor San- 
grama Deva, He had also, for an Eastern role, along reign—twenty- 
five years. An interesting coincidence between the Hindu chroniclers 
and the Mohammedan historian of India, Ferishta, is here pointed 
out by Lieutenant Cunningham, in the mention they both make of an 
invasion of the bill country of the Panjab, by a Mohammedan force 
about Ap, 1021. 

A very distracted period of Kashmirian history succeeded to the 
reign of Sangrama Deva ; and the coins of the princes are common 
or rare in proportion to the duration of their reigns, ‘The princes of 
whom coins are found are, Ananta Raja Deva, A.p. 1028; Kalasa, 
A.D, 1080; Harsha, 1088; Sussala, a.n, 1111; Sri Jaya Sinha, 
Ap 1127; Jaya Deva, ap. 1198, Several others intervene, and 
follow, of whom coins are not yet obtained, until a.. 1984, when a 
Mohammedan adventurer, Shah Mir, put an end to the Hindu dy- 
nasties, and transmitted the sovereignty ton succession of Mohammi 
‘aan princes, Several of these coins, bearing on the obverse the name 
and ttle of the prince, and on the reverse the place and date of the 
coinage in Arabic letters, are described by Lieutenant Cunningham, 
until the series was suppressed in a. p, 1541, by the successful inva 
sion of Kashinir by the armies of the emperor of Delhi. From that 
time, with a brief interruption, until a recent period, Kashmir con- 
tinued to be a province of the Mogul empire, and its currency was the 
ame as that which circulated in Hindustan,—Num, Chron., vol. vi. 
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Fannvany 23, 1843. 
Da. Lux, Viox-Presmenn, my rum Cnarn, 


Presents to the Si 





‘Twenty-eight papers on Oriental (chief! 
‘Mohammedan) coins, read before the Tine 
perial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters 
burg. By M. Ch, Frachn, 8vo. 1836-41, 


Die Regenwlirmer auf den Feldern der Orien= 
talischen Numismatik untersucht. Vom 
Dr. E, Adernton, §vo. Leipzig, 1886, 


Dissertation sur un Bas-Relicf du van} 


M, Ou, Pana, Ausoeiate 
of the Numtamatio Secety. 


M. On. Paaniew. 


‘Tue Avruon, 





Age. Par M, Marmin-Pamnrt, —p. 22, 
Bvo. Boulogne, 

Mémoire sur une Monnaie du xiit. Sidcle, 
frappée par ’Autorité Municipal 
Ville @’Amiens, Par le Dr. Rigollot. 
By0. Ainiens, 1849. 


‘Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, 2 Série, 2° Volume. 
Caen, 1842. 


Private'Token of Benjamin Nightingale, Esq., 
in bronze. W, J. Taylor, 1843. B, Nrowrioasn, Bq. 











awn. 
ANDY 





‘Thomas Hardy, Esq. of the Duchy of Lancaster Office, was bal- 
lotted for, and elected a member; and M. Boucher de Perthes, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and President of the Royal 
Society of Emulation of Abbeville, was elected an Associate of the 
Society. 

Dr. Outram, F.RS,, exhibited a case of gold, silver, and copper 
Roman, Greek, and Cufic coins, collected by Rear-Admiral Jackson 
and Sir Thomas Read, at the rains of Carthage. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a British coin, in brass, found near Can 
terbury. It presents a new type. Obv. Convex; a rade figure of a 
horse. Rev. Concave ; an elephant. 
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‘Mr. Akerman remarked, that this coin afforded another proof of 
the imitation of Roman coins by the Britons, being obviously copied 
from the well known denarius of the Junia family, with the reverse 
‘ofan elephant, ‘That denarii of the Junin family were, among 
others, in circulation in Britain, is proved directly, by the discovery of 
a number of coins of the elephant type, some few years since, in 
Yorkshire. 

‘Dr. Lee exhibited a large brass coin of Gordianus Pius, reading: on 
the reverse “ Fortuna Rediz” (sic). Dr, Lee also exhibited some 
medals, with the pretended effigies of Moses, which are sold at Jera- 
salem, with other similar fabrications, to the credulous traveller and 
amateur, 














Read 1, Account of a Discovery of a lange Quantity of English 
Coins (chiofly silver) at Kirtling, in Cambridgeshire, by Joseph Clarke, 
Bsq,, of Saffron Walden. 

‘The coins are gronts, half-gronts, and pennies, with three angels 
and « crown, of Henry VIUL ; « few gronts and half-groats of Henry 
‘Vit. ; an angel of Richard TI; two groats of Edward IV. ; and one 
half-groatof Rdward I, By fur the greater portion are of Henry VIII. 

‘Mr, Clarke remarks, “The coins are all prior to the base or full- 
faced money of Henty VIIT.; and, consequently, we may suppose they 
were deposited where found, before the twenty-fith year of his reign, 
‘Av. 1684," Stowe observer, this bate money caused the old ster 
ling money to be honrded up, so that Ihave seen twenty-one 
shillings given for nn old angel, to gild withal; also rent of lands and 
‘tenements, with prices of victuals, were raised far beyond their former 
rates, hardly since to be brought down." 




















2. Note on the Obsidional Money of Landa. By Benjamin 
Nightingale, Bsq. 

‘There are four towns in continental Europe bearing the name of 
Landau. That which is the eubject of Mr. Nightingale’s note 
city and fortress in Rhenish Bavaria, in the heart of the country that 
was the chief theatre of operations during the war “of successio 
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Within eleven years it sustained four sieges, being alternately taken 
and retaken, 

Jn 1702, it was besieged and taken by the Margrave Louis of 
Baden. In 1708 it fell into the hands of the French under Marshal 
‘Tallard. In 1704 it was retaken by the allies, commanded by the 
Archduke Joseph. On this occasion, several medals were struck to 
‘commemorate the archduke’s success. ‘The fourth siege took place 
in 1718, when Marshal Villars compelled the garrison of seven 
thousand or eight thousand men to capitulate, 

Obsidional pieces were struck only during the first and last of these 
sieges. M. de Melac, the French governor in 1702, being in want 
of money, melted his own plate, and had it coined into four and two 
livre pieces, a specimen of which was exhibited to the meeting. It is 
stamped with the arms of the governor, the name of the city, and the 
yoar of the siege, nnd encircled with fleurs de lis. 

A sinaller piece, exhibited by Mr. Nightingale, was coined during 
jege of 1718. This bears the arms and initials of the gover- 
nor, Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, aud the date 1703, In the 
upper part of the coin is read, “PRO CABSure ET IMPerio 
and in another compartment, “ BELagerd LANDAY.” ‘The prince 
struck other pieces in gold and silver, many of which are rare, and 
all are of historical interest, 




















the 








8. Continuation of Mr. Borrell’s papers “On Inedited, Autono- 
mous, and Imperial Greek Coins. 

The subjects of this evening's reading were :—Coins of Anticyra 
in Phocide ; Lileeain Phocide; Bevotia; Exythne, in Bosotia; Tanagra 
in Beotia; Thebw in Baotia; Anaphlystus in Attien; Oropus in 
Attic; Dyme in Achaia; Demetrias que et Sicyon; Sicyon in 
Achaia; Pylus in Blidis; Colone in Messenia; Lacedemoni 
Pyrrichos in Laconia; Argos in Argolidis; Methana in Argolidis; 
Troezene ; Arcadia in Creti; Chersonesus in Cretd; Gortyna in 
ret; Phalanna in Cretf; Artemesium in Euboea, 

‘These notices of unpublished coins are, as usual, replete with 
valuable historical information; they will, as early as possible, be 
printed entire, in the Proceedings of the Society. 
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Mancu 23, 1843, 
‘Tux Paxsioanr iw tux Cuarn, 


pasate, yasnxTnD BY 
Archwologia Aliana, vol ii, and Parts 1) tux socrery or Anni 
‘and 2, Vol fil, to. 1897, ‘QUARINS OF | NEW= 
feweasile upon Tyne, 1840, J eA¥TLR-UPON-Tra, 
Neue Beitrige zum Groschen-Cabinet nebst: 
cinigen Anhiingen Beschrieben. Von Dr. p Dr. B. Kéne, 
B. Kahne. 8vo. Berlin, 1843. 
‘Medal in bronze of Sir I. M, Brun 
an inseription, By W. J. Taylor. 
‘Two Pennies of Henry 11 found at Wissant, Mf, Axouoxy Duran, 
Pas de Calais, ‘ov Cataine 


‘Thomas Hill, Wsq., Sherif? of Bristol, was balloted for, and elected 
into the Society. 
‘The following letter from M, A. Durand, of Calais, was read 

















1 unm 





“My Drax Sin, 
“We hive lately had a small discovery of coins in our neigh- 
vourkood. About the middle of last month, in digging up the ground 
to form the garden of the parochial school of Wissant, about nine 
aniles west of Calais, the workmen discovered the remains of a cofiin 
filled with human bones, among which were thirteen pennies of 
Henry II, described in Ruding (Pl. 2, Nos. 16 and 18); a penny of 
Edward I (Ruding, Pl.8. No. 8); and a small coin of Jol, Duke of 
Brabant, engraved in Lelewel’s Numismatigue du Moyen Age, Part 
fil, p.292, ‘The coins of Henry are not very well preserved, as 
you wil see by the specimens I inclose you for the Numismatic 
Society. The Edward and the John of Brabant are in w far better 
state of preservation, I do not offer them as being any thing rare, 
Dut merely as a memento of the discovery made in a foreign country. 
“ Wiseant is generally supposed to be the Portus Tetius from which 
Sulius Cesar sailed for Britain, There are stil to be seen in the 
environs of the village, several Roman fortresses, particularly one 
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called ‘Cresar's Camp,’ in a very perfect condition, standing about 

thirty feet high, with the fosse around it, Edward III. took Wissant 

after the battle of Cregy, fortified the port and town, and made it a 

depot for the stores he received from England ; but he destroyed all 

the works immediately after he had taken possession of Calais, It 

is now nothing more than a miserable village of fishermen. 
“Tremain, &e. 





“A, Duran, 





0 Mr. CR, SurrM, 

‘The pennies of Henry IIL, presented by M. Durand, are of the 
long cross type, one with, the .other without sceptre; the former 
reading “ Nicole on Cant ;" the latter, “Willem on Oxon.” 

‘Mr. W. Wire exhibited a brass coin of Cunobeline, found at 
Colchester, resembling Fig. 25, Pl. v. Rading; and  denarius of the 
Plotoria family, R. SORS, found at the same place. 

The reading of Mr. Borrell’s papers on inedited Greek coins was 
continued. It embraced notices of new types and coins of Carysthus, 
Eretria, and Histioen, in Buboea ; Adramytiom, Antandus, Apollonia 
ad Ryndacum, Asus, Astyra, Cane, Cisthene, Cyzicus, and Germe, 
in Mysia, 














Avni 27, 1843, 
‘Tux Presper 1x tHe Carn, 


‘Antiquités de Pologne, de Lituanie et de 
Slavonic expliquées.” Par Joachim Lele- 
wal No.l Bv 

Paris et Bruselles, 1842. 

Ange legos, PL. and Tf cuspuin Peron 
(nedited Greek Coins.) owns 

Notice, sur deux Monnoies des Evéques de 
‘Lidge. Par M. Chulon, P.V. 8vo. | Twx Aurion 

‘Bots 

Explication de quelques Médailes. a Mono-) 
frame des Rois Goths italic, te. 
écouvertes dans le Midi de Ja France. | Tux Avrox. 

Par M. le Marquis de Lagoy. to. 
a Ait, 1843. 


THe Aurion. 
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‘The Marquis Joseph Melehiorri, Director-General of the Museum 
of the Capitol of Rome, and the Chevalier Peter Viseonti, Director- 
General of the Antiquities, and Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Archeology of Rome, were elected Associates of the Society. 

‘The Rev. Henry Jenkins, Rector of Stanway, Essex, exhibited a 
gold British eoin found at Layer de la Haye, and one found at Mark's 
‘Tey, where many hundreds of similar coins were found about twenty 
years since, ‘The former resembles No. 19, Pl. i, Ruding; and the 
Iatter No, x, Pl i. of the same work, 

osha Paynter, Esq. of Pembroke, exhibited seventy-five pem 
of Henry IIL, and two of William the Lion, of Scotland, found, in 
1829, in a garden in the town of Pembroke. 

‘These pennies of Henry If are of the short eross and sceptre 
type of the earliest coinage of that king, a class which some numis- 
rmatists are disposed to consider as belonging to Henry II. 

George Richard Corner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a money-changer's 
scales, of the beginning of the 17th century, 

Mr, ©, Roach Smith exhibited a British or Gaulish brass coin, in 
the possession of W. B, Bradfield, Esq, of Winchester, and found by 
Jhim in the immediate vicinity of that town, 

Obe.—Convex, COM. in a label, 

Ree.—A horseman galloping to the right ; the right arm is raised, 
and the hand holds what may be intended for a spear ; 
beneath the horse, the letters TIN. 

‘This coin corresponds, in type and fabric, with some in gold found 
‘at Alfriston, in Sussex, which were exhibited to the Society at the 
December meeting in 1841.1 ‘Three of the gold coins were pre- 
viously unpublished, ‘This, in brass, is the only one in that metal 
hitherto noticed. 

Mr. Smith remarked, that the coins of this type presented great 
‘ifficulties of solution, ‘Those reading COM. COMF. COM EPPI, 
&e., Ind been, he thought, with reason, assigned to Commins, a 
Goulish chief, who, from his inftuence in Britain, was appointed legate 





























4 Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, p. 38. 
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to the Britons by Cresar, and afterwards made king of the Atrebates. 
‘The letters, TIN, could not be so satisfactorily explained. If, upon 
‘more mature consideration, they should be referred to some town in 
Gaul, such as Tinurtium, or Tinconcium, it is not easy to explain why 
none of these coins have been recorded as discovered in France. If 
the letters indicate some place in Britain, it may be one of which there 
is no historical evidence. 

Read, A paper on the Forgeries of Public Money, By J. Y. Aker- 
‘man, Esq? 


May 25, 1843. 


Jasons Dovsiny Curr, Esq, in tum Cuarn, 


usin. 
Catalogue of Suifolk Manorial Registers, 
Royal Grants and Deods, Court Baron, 
Lect, and Rent Rolls, Surveys, Letters, 
Papers, Seals, Engravings, Drawings, } Mm W. 8, Freon. 
‘Autographs, &. in the possession of Wil- 
liam Steventon Fitch, of Ipswich. vo, 
Great Yarmouth, 1843, privately printed. 
Notice sur un Vase Antique en Argent décou- 
vert dans les Environs de Vienne (Isdte), 
swith an engraving. ‘Two leaves. “to. 
Vienna, 1843. 


Notice sur les Médailles des Diodotes Rois 
de la Bactriane. Par J. de Bartholomei, \ tue Avruon. 
8y0. Berlin, 1843. J 

Fiinfig Antike Miinzon der v. Rauchschen 
Miinzsammlung zum erstenraale bekannt 
gemacht. Von Dr. B. Kohne. 8¥ 

Berlin, 1843. 

‘Two circular pieces of glass stamped with} * 

‘Cufic characters, procured in Egypt by } Lox» Pavps 
Tard Prudhoe J 


2 Num. Chron. p. 67, Vol. VI. 








‘Tun Auenon, 
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Aniqusi Creaein—Numos Vetere Ro») Paugpicn, Cancer, 

crane Famnliarum fmperatoramque usque { Prfenoy of Aneta i 
wnGeedlenune], "Reconsit Jo A, Brune ( foal Seed of Mase 
mer. Bro, Heidelberger, 1887-8. J bay fe. 


“Antiquarii reuzeriani.—Numos Veteres Ro- \ 





‘manos Imperatorum a Gordiano IT. usque 

‘ad Joannem I. Zimiscem.  Recensuit 

J.A. Brummer. Heideldurge, 1839-40. 
Dissertazione wu di una Moneta del Re Rug- 

fini della Ducato, to, Napoli, 1842. 
Stes gc Bohn 0358 tars. $*D™™ 

‘The Chevalier Joseph Micali, and Professor Dominico Valleriani, 
of Florence, were elected Associates of the Society. 

‘The Rev, Henry Jenkins exhibited three gold British eoins found 
at Mark's Tey, in the county of Basex, ‘Two of these coins resemble 
No, 36, Phil, Ruding the other is a variety of No. 88, in the same 
plate, 

Mr. W. 8. Fitch exhibited a denarius of Postumus, and some 
mall brass of Constantine, Constans, and Constantius IL, recently 
found at Coddenham, in Suffolk, on the spot, near the river, called 
Sharnford (Charing-ford), about one hundred yards from the place 
where the Roman speculum, exhibited a few years since to the 
Society of Antiquaries, by Sir William Middleton,* was found, 

‘The denarius, of good silver, reads, 

0bv.—IMPC.POSTYMYS PGAVG (sic) 


Rev.—GIPAVACVS, (sic.) (for GERMANICVS MAX.V.) 
‘A trophy, witha captive siting on each side 











‘This type is among the rarest of the coins of Postamus. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited a penny of Offa without the portrait, and a 
penny of Pepin, found at Rome; a penny of Offa with portrait, found 
‘at Basle; and a penny of Hardycanute, found at Dover. 

Mr. N. Bland, in a note accompanying the specimens of the Brac- 
teate coins of Ottocar IT., king of Bohemia, presented to the Society, 
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says, “These coins are from rather a considerable hoard of the 
same coin, found not long since, in pulling down an old house in 
Prague. 

“For an explanation of them, I can only refer to the works of 
Mader, Voigt, and Appel. ‘The latter, in his ‘ Miinzen und Medaillen 
aller Kénige,’ p. 488, seems to describe, under No, 6, the largest of 
those now present. Bracteates appear to have been struck in most, 
countries of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Mr. 
Lindsay, in his Eesay on Irish coins, describes Bracteates, also of that: 
country, about the same period. ‘The small flat coin is of Ziska, the 
celebrated blind Hussite chieftain in Bohemia, and was struck by 
hhim during the religious wars there. 

‘Mr. C, Roach Smith communicated a report on an examination of 
some styeas, a portion of a large hoard, found, about two years since, 
at York, ‘They are as follows :— 




















eo 
Bthelred, 5 5 ees 48 
alilread, new type, =» ss 
ees 

a 

ane a 

a rag 

Vigmund, =. 1 ee 80 
Wolfher, 6 6 6. 8 
Budiey 6 ee OD 
Unappropriated, =... 86 
‘Total, 860 


‘These stycas exhibit new names of moneyers, new spellings of the 
names of some of the kings, and types altogether novel, Among the 
more remarkable are seven reading Edilread on the obverse, with the 
reverse of different moneyers; the obverses, although from various 
dies, closely corresponding in the form and arrangement of the letter 
ing. Another series of five reads EA+D:AILE; or, should the 
third letter be allowed to be a monogram of R and D, the inseription 
might be meant for EARDWVLF. 
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‘The coins were supplied by the kindness and liberality of Robert 
Davies, Esq, F.S.A., and George Townsend Andrews, Heq., including 
1 few in the possession of Edward Joseph Powell, Esq. Mr, Smith 
regretted that the balk of the hoard of styeas found at York, amount 
ing to many thousands, “had been dispersed, unpublished and unex- 
amined. 


Read—1. Remarks on eight gold coins of the Shahs of Persia, of the 





bition of eleven coins in brass ; namely, one of Tetricu, 
cight of Carausius, and one of Alleotus, found, some years since, in a 
bronze ceoser in a eavern of the cliffs at Kyn Gadel, near Langherne, 
in Cacrmarthenshire.t Six of the coins of Carausius are virieties of 
the Pax type; one of the Providentia type; the eighth reads 
PIAETAS (sic.) AVG; in the field, S.P.; in the exergue, ML. 
A female figure suerifcing at an altar, Mr. Kempe remarks, "The 
coins found near Langherne afford presumptive testimony, that the 
ports and inlets of the Bay of Caermartheu, the Bristol Chanel, and 
ite shores, were frequented by the fleets of Caraus 

















8, A further portion of Mr. Borrell's Notices of Unpublished 
Greck Coins, comprising those of Lampsncus, Miletopolis, Purium, 
Pergamus, Pionia, and Placia in Mysia, Proconnesus Tnsula, An 
onea, Arisba, Cebrenia, Colona Dardanus, Gentinos, Hamexitus, 
Neandrea, Scepsis, Sigeum, and ‘Thymbra in ‘Troas. 

‘The Meeting then proceeded to appoint auditors of the accounts of 
the Society for the year 1842-8 ; and the fallowing gentlemen were 
proposed and clected :— 

‘The Hon. Theobald Fitzwalter Batler the Rey. Henry Christmas ; 
‘William Debonaire Haggard, Esq. 








4 Some uecount of this Discovery has beeu published by Mr. Kempe, 
efor 1949, Par ot 
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GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
Jouy 15, 1843. 


‘Tun Presioeny mv tH Cur. 


‘Tux Muvorus of the last General Annual Mecting, held June 16, 
1642, were read and confirmed. 

‘The Council's Annual Report was then read, as follows :— 

‘The Council have to discharge the customary duty of submitting to 
the Meeting a Report on the present state of the Numismatic Society, 
‘on the occasion of its sixth anniversary. 

‘The Society has lost by death four Members during the past year : 
Charles Brooker, Eaq., Robert Fox, Eaq., John Gage Rokewode, 
Eeq., and Benjamin Smith, Esq.; and one Honorary Member, Captain 
J.5.¥, Hey. : 

Mr, Fox is known, as having been for many years the enlightened 
promoter of literary and scientific pursuits in the towns of Hunting- 
don and Godmanchester, not only by delivering lectures on such 
subjects, but by the zealous and active part which he took in the 
recent formation of an institution at Huntingdon for their cultivation, 
He has been a contributor to the Society's collection. 

‘Mr, John Gage Rokewode filled, during many years, the office of 
Director to the Society of Antiquaries, and was a frequent and able 
contributor to the Archwologia, Vetusta Monumenta, and other 
antiquarian and topographical publications; and the’ amenity, liber- 
ality, and zeal which he displayed in his former character, were 
equalled only by the patient research and extensive learning, which he 
displayed in the latter, ‘The nature of his pursuits connected him 
swith the Numismatic Society, and entitles him to this brief tribute to 
his memory. 








‘The Society has also to regret the death of three of its foreign 
associates, all of whom were eminently distinguished for their labours 
in numismatic science, or in kindred branches of inquiry. ‘They are 
‘Mons. Mionnet, Dr. Gesenius, and the Chevalier P, O. Bronstedt. 
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‘The name of Theodore Hdme Mionnet hus been associated with 
the numismata of classical antiquity for nearly half a century. He 
‘was born in 1770. His taste for numismatic investigations developed 
itself even in his boyhood ; and in early youth he became known to all 
‘the amateurs and collectors of Parié, as a diligent frequenter of the 
cabinets of that city, and as a numismatist full of promise, from his 
industry, acumen, and acquirements. ‘The reputation he thus esta- 
Dlished gained him the notice of the government of France, and he 
received an appointment in the Cabinet des Médailles of Paris. He 
commenced his public career on the 5th of May 1795; and, by 
somewhat singular coincidence of dates, terminated his duties and 
his existence on the anniversary of that day, or on the 5th of May 
1842. M, Mionnet devoted the whole of this period of forty-seven 
years to tho unremitting and assiduous discharge of his public func 
tions; and up to the time of his denth, held the office of “ Conservas 
tour Adjoint du Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques de la Bibliotheque 
du Roi.” However precious the collection, with the conservancy 
and arrangement of which he was entrusted, its value was enhanced 
by the use which was made of it by M, Mionnet, and the materials 
Which he derived from it for the compilation of his laborious and 
useful work, the “Description des Médailles Antiques,” in which 
hhe has embodied the observations and information of a long and 
‘eminent numismatic life, and has brought together, from a variety of 
sources, n vast mass of important details. ‘The rapid growth of the 
collections under his care, and the extension of his plan s0 as to 
embrace similar collections, of which an account was available, induced 
M. Mionnet to add to his early volumes a still more copious supple. 
ment. ‘This has injured the unity of the work; and the two parts 
need to be recast into one whole, to render it commodiously acces~ 
sible to numismatic students, ‘This defect in the arrangement was, 
however, the necessary consequence of the grent increase of new 
‘materials ; and the prompt and conscientious industry with which M. 
‘Mionnet kept pace with the progress of discovery, is not the least of 
the many merits which his exertions may justly claim. As it i, i 
its present form the “ Description des Médailles” is a work which is 
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indispeneable to the study of the numismatic treasures of the ancient 
classical world, 

‘Although the researches of Dr. Gesenius were addressed principally 
to critical and philological subjects, and especially to the illustration 
cof the Hebrew language, yet he also directed his uncommon learning 
‘and unwearied perseverance to a collateral branch of inguiryy in 
which mumismatic science was an important, and, indeed, indispens- 
able auxiliary, the determination of the Pheenician characters and 
language. Accordingly, in his celebrated work, published at Lei 
in 1897, “Scripture Lingueque Phonic Monumenta,” his third 
book trents De Numis Pharniciis ; and in the plates accompanying ity 
he has given representations of anumber of Pharnician coins, of which 
hie has endeavoured to explain the several legends in the old Pheonician 
‘charocters, ‘The latter days of his life were in great part devoted to 
the further elucidation of the same topics, through the media of 
inscriptions and coins; and different dissertations on thete subjects 
appeared in the German journals from his pen. He was also 
engaged, nt the same time, in the completion of his “Thesaurus 
Linguwe Hebrew.” Dr. Gevenius died in October last at Halle, in 
the university of which city he hna held the professorship of Hebrew 
for thirty-two yeare 

‘The Chevalier Peter Olaf Bronstedt was a native of Denmark, and 
was born in 1780, In 1796 he entered the university of Copenhagen, 
fand took the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1806. Attaching 
himself, with enthusiastic ardour, to the study of Greek literature 
‘and antiquities, he spent several yeurs, after leaving the university, in 
Italy and Greece, cultivating the language, and exploring, with inde~ 
fatigable industry and discriminating tastey the monuments of the 
latter country. ‘The results of his travels and researches were to 
hhave been given to the public in eight parts, but of these two only 
were published. ‘The second of these is devoted to an architectural, 
archeological, and historieal description of the Parthenon, and is 
work of great ability and erudition. 

‘Besides these travels and researches, the Chevalier Bronstedt pub 
ished a number of minor works, either separately, or in the tran 
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sctions of different societies, written by him in French, German, 
Ttalian, and English, Amongst the latter, an important disqusition 
on Panathenaic Vases is published in the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 

‘The Chevalier Bronstedt was for many years absent from his native 
country, engaged in learned and antiquarian investigations, and 
sometimes in public ofits, having at one time represented. the 
government of Denmark at the court of Rome. After his final 
return to Copenhagen, he was nominated Privy Counsellor of Lega 
tion, and received the silver cross of the order of the Dannebrog: 
He was also appointed Ordinary Professor of Philology and Archie 
logy in the University of Copenhagen, Director of the Royal Collec- 
tion of Coins and Medals, and finally Rector of the University. 
He was early eleoted an Associate of this Society, and has given us 
repented proofs of the interest which, with his accustomed passion 
for archeological research, it might be expected that he would take 
in our proceedings, 











A more considerable diminution in the Membert of the Society has 
arisen from the many retirements during the year, amounting to 
‘twenty-nine ; or twenty-three original, and six aubsequently elected 
Members. ‘The far greater number of these belong to the class of 
‘Members who were specified in the last Report as those from whom 
the Society had never received any support whatever—not even 
pecuniary aid. ‘They were in fact but nominally Members; and as 
their names alone brought no advantage to the Society, no detri- 
tment is sulfered by their disappearance from its lists, Some few 
indeed seem to have been included amongst the Members under 
1 misapprehension of their intentions and it appears that they had 
never been aware of, or concurrent in their election. ‘There are 
now also, as on the former occasion, a very few whom the Society 
‘ust regret to lose, and whom it may hope to regain ; for they can- 
not doubt the tendency of the Society to foster and extend the st 
in which they take a liberal interest, and a distinguished place, 
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‘The following Members have been elected since the last Annual 
Meeting :— 


John Hampden, Esq. ‘Thomas Hill, Esq. 
William Hardy, Esq. = James Cove Jones, Esq. 
David Henry, Esq, William Sandys Wright Vaux, Haq, 


‘The Society has also elected the following Foreign Associates :— 
Sefior Don Basilio Sebastian Cas- Sefior Don Vicente Bertram de 








tellanos-—Madrid, Lis y Rives,—Madrid, 

Count Don Gustavus Loriek.— ir Boucher de Perthes.— 
‘Madrid. . 

‘The Marquis Joseph Melchiori, Professor Dominico Valleriani— 
—Rome. Florence, 

The Chevalier Joseph Micali.— ‘The Chevalier Peter Visconti, — 
Florence. Rome. 


‘The numerical state of the Society as compared with that of last 
year is as follows:— 





Original, Hleted, Honorary. Astocites, Tota. 
jae. } 89 70 2 37 198 
Sino elected 0 6 o 8 “ 
‘Transferred from the 
List of Members to $ 0 o 0 1 1 
that of Associates* 
8 76 2 46 218 
Deceased 2 2 1 3 8 
Resigned or withdrawn 23 6 o ° 29 
Jaeie ies, | 4 68 1 43 176 





‘The situation of the Society's finances is exhibited in the follow. 
ing statement of receipts. and disbursements, prepared by the 
‘treasurer, and audited by the Hon, Theobald Fitzwalter Butler, the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, and William Debonaire Haggard, Esq. 








* James Millingen, Esq. was elected an Associate, but his name, 
by mistake, was entered as a Member in the list of the Society pub- 
lished in 1840. 
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‘The statement thus submitted offers much reason for congratula- 
tion: and, although the very favourable result of the financial 
‘operations of the present year arises in some measure from tem- 
porary and accidental causes, yet it also affords reasonable grounds 
for anticipating a much more healthy and prosperous condition of 
our fands than has existed since the institution of the Society. 

‘The receipts of the past year, it will be seen, considerably exceed 
the highest estimate which was offered at our last meeting—being 
2221, 165. Gd. instead of 1701 ‘The excess is mainly attributable, 
however, to the active prosecution of the measures which were then 
adopted for the realisation of outstanding arrears of subscription : 
and, itis to be hoped, that our accounts will never again exhibit so 
large a receipt from such a source, as the recovery of long outstand- 
ing subscriptions. 

On the other hand, the disbursements of the year have also ex- 
ceeded the estimated average expenditure ; but this has arisen from 
the liquidation of arrears due from preceding periods, and the pay- 
ment of all current demands upon the Society up to the latest date. 
‘There are no demands at present, therefore, against the Society; and 
it starts with a clear cash balance in hand of 551, 4s, 6d. 

Besides the recovery of arrears of subscription, part of the surplus 
income arises from the extension given by the arrangements adopted 
by the Society to the distribution of the Journal amongst its mem 
ers; whilst, on the other hand, the cost of the Journal to the 
Society has been reduced by adherence to the rate of supply first 
calculated on, and the reduction of the number taken by the Society 
froni 200 to 150. These improvements in our financial arrange- 
ments are permanent; and, combined with punctuality in the realisa- 
tion of the subscriptions, will, it is to be hoped, place the Society on 
that footing of a just proportion between its receipts and disburee- 
ments, on which not merely its prosperity but its very existence 
depends. 

‘At the same time it is evident that the friends of the Society must 
not relax their exertions in maintaining its welfare and promoting its 
extension, as its usefulness is still much restricted by the limited 
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umber of its members and consequent inadequacy of its means to 
promote various objects which it would wish to encourage, 

‘The present subscribing members of the Society are but 190. Of 
‘these nine have compounded, and the annual subscription is but 
1971 ; to which, however, the dividends on the invested compositions 
being added, the annual income is 1812, ‘The number of subscribers 
to the Journal, new members included, is about fifty ; which yields a 
farther income of 291. 10s, ; to these are to be added entrance fee 
‘estimated on a former occasion at 101, 10s, per annum: thus the 
whole income of the Society is but 164%, ‘The expenditure cannot 
be estimated with equal precision; but in our last report it was 
caloulated at 1791., from which 201, were to be deducted on account 
of the Journal, leaving it therefore 152, or 191. per annum less 
‘than the annual receipt. We shall not be able to effect more than 
‘we have done, unless the annual income be further increased. 











‘The following is an enumeration of the benefactors to the Library 
and Cabinet of the Society ; and it cannot fail to be a subject of the 
‘most satisfactory contemplation, not only from the numerical length 
‘of the list, nor from the interest and value of their several donations, 
but from their widely extended range—comprehending not only 
various distinguished individuals in this country, but in a still 
{greater proportion, the most eminent patrons and cultivators of 
‘numismatic science abroad, From Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Florence, 
‘Vienna, Athens, Petersburgh, and many other places on the con 
tinent, the Numismatic Society has received the most flattering 
proofs that its exertions, however humble and restricted, have been 
mown end appreciated in the most favourable manner throughout 
the whole of Europe. To the eminent and learned numismatis 
whose name, by virtue of its alphabetical arrangement, heads the 
ist, Professor Amneth, of the Imperial Cxbinet of Vienna, the Society 
indebted for the further compliment of the dedication of his 
“ Sqnoptis Numorum Romanorum in Museo Cesareo Vindobonensi.” 
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List or Doxons. 











Herr Joseph Amneth. M, Jonchim Lelewel. 
M, J. de Bartholoma M. Ch, Lenormant. 

Herr Joseph Bergmann, M, Marmin, © 

‘Sir William Betham, B. Nightingale, Esq. 

N, Bland, Esq. ‘The Chevalier Prokesch d'Osten. 
Dr. Boot. 'M, Boucher de Perthes. 

M. E, de Cadalvene. J. G, Pfister, Esq. 

M, E. Cartier. Lord Prudhoe. 

M. Chalon. Dr, Rigollot, 

R, Coster, Esq. M. L. de la Saussaye, 

Professor F, Creuzer. D. R. Serutton, Esq. 

1. Cullimore, Esq. ‘The Royal Asiatic Society, 
Robert Davies, Esq. The Society of Antiquaries of 
Count Dietrichstein, Neweastle upon Tyne. 

Jobn Field, Eeq. The Society of Antiquaries of 
W. 8. Fitch, Bsq. Normandy. 

Herr Oh, Frachn. ‘The Royal Society of Emulation 
W. Griflin, Esq. of Abbeville, 

Dr. Hage. M. F. Veracht 

‘Walter Hawkins, Esq. Lieutenant Waghom, R.N. 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. J, Warrington, Esq, 

Dr. B. Kéhne, Miss Wootton, 

‘The Marquis de Lagoy. H. H. Young, Esq. 

Dr. John Lee, 


‘The following papers, which have been, or will shortly be printed, 
hhave continued to display the same meritorious activity, and the same 
distinguished talent, as have been noticed on former occasions, in the 
elucidation of various departments of numismatic research, by many 
of the most valuable Members of the Society. ‘The Papers of Mr. 
Borrell, on Unedited Autonomous and Imperial Greek Coins, for 
instance, continue to present an infinity of novel and important 
details: and to Lieutenant Cunningham the Society is indebted for 
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‘4 curious and interesting communication in an entirely new branch. 
of Eastem Numismatics, confirming and illuminating, agreeably to 
‘the peculiar uses of the science, the historical records of the past. 





Lisr or Pavers Reap punine Tux Szasow. 


1. The Will of Thomas Simon, the Medal Engraver, with obser- 
vations thereon, by Clement T. Smythe, Esq. 
Note on some Coins found at Alexanétia, by John Bonomi, Es 
. Remarks on the Will of Thomas Simon, by B, Nightingale, Esq. 
. On the Types of Aegiale and Epidaurus, by Samuel Birch, Bq. 
. On the Ancient Coinage of Kashmir, with Chronological and 
Historical Notes, by Lieutenant Cunningham. 
6, Account of English Silver and Gold Coins found at Kirtling, in 
Cambridgeshire, by Joseph Clarke, Esq. 
7. Note on the Obsidional Money of Landau, by B. Nightingale, 
Esq, 
8. On the Forgeries of Public Money, by J. Y. Akerman, Esq. 
9. Account of Anglo-Saxon Stycas found at York, by C. Re 
Smith, eq. 
10. On Unedited Autonomous and Imperial Greek Coins, by W. 
Hi, Borrell, Esq, 











‘The Report was then received, and ordered to be printed. 

‘The thanks of the Society were ordered to be presented to the 
President, Professor Wilson, for the kind, zealous, and effectual 
manner in which, for upwards of two years, he had discharged the 
duties of his office. 

‘The thanks of the Society were also voted to the Council and 
Secretaries for past services, and to the Auditors for their prompt 
attention in auditing the Accounts, 

‘The Meeting, having appointed the Rev. G, C. Renouard, and J. 
G. Piister, Baq., Serutineers, proceeded to ballot for the election of 
Officers and Connell for the ensuing year; and the following gentle- 
men were announced as duly elected, 
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President, 
‘Tux Lon Aunerr Duxtson Convnonam, F.S.A. 
Vice Presidents. 


Cuanuns Fuxpnice Baxxweut, Esa, F.RS., FSA, 
Hoxace Hayman Wizsow, Esa., F.RS., MRAS., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanserit, Oxford. 





Treasurer. 
Jouw B. Brnaxn, Esa. 


Secretaries. 


Jonn Yoxor Axwunan, Esq, F.S.A. 
Cuanuus Rosch Smut, Esa., F.S.A. 


Foreign Secretary. 
Joux Yonow Axsnman, Esa., F.S.A. 


Librarian. 
Huox Waxcn Dianonn, Esa, F.S.A. 


Membors of the Council. 


Samuet Biron, Esq. 
Jour Broun, Esa. 

‘Tux Hox. Tuxonaty Frrzwauren Burien, Esa. 

‘Tax Rev, Huxny Cumsmsas, M.A. ERS. FSA. 
Gxonor Rionanp Conver, Esa., F.S.A. 

‘Janus Dovsuny Curr, Esa., FSA. 

Winura Dusoxarnx Hacoann, Esq., FS.A., LRAS. 
Epwanp Hawxins, Esa., PRS. FS.A., F.LS. 
‘Tuomas Honsrimnp, Esa., M.D., MRAS. 

Joux Hoxtanus, Esa. 

Joun Lex, Esa, LLD., PRS, FSA. V.PRAS. 
Baxzawan Niontinoaue, Esq. 





“4 book that is shut is but a block” 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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